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Preface 


In the five years since the first edition of this book was written, many things in 
the world of the PC have changed. PCs have 80486 processors with up to 64Mb 
of memory and disks in the gigabyte range. DOS is at version 5 and is doing very 
well! There are now graphical user interfaces such as GEM, Windows, and 
GeoWorks. There are also more people programming on PCs than ever before. In 
addition to the traditional C, Pascal, and BASIC languages, there are word 
processors, spreadsheets, and CAD programs offering a wide range of program- 
ming capabilities. 

However, as the saying goes, the more things change, the more they stay 
the same. This is especially true for device drivers. The device drivers that worked 
in version 2 will still work in version 5. Because each day brings new devices for 
the PC, device drivers have become less of a black art. In fact, it’s hard to find 
PCs that don’t have one or two device drivers. 

Of the many questions and comments I have received, there were two 
topics that turned up quite frequently, how CD-ROMs interface to DOS, and 
how to write device drivers in C. These two topics form the basis for a new 
chapter in the updated version of this book for DOS 5. 

Surprisingly, there are only minor changes to the basic structure of device 
drivers for DOS 5. Most of the changes were for disk devices to allow them to 
access more than 32Mb. These changes were carefully made in order to minimize 
disruptions when moving to the latest versions of DOS. However, all in all, the 
device driver structure has withstood the test of time and come through with 
flying colors for this latest version of DOS. 

The appendices have been extensively revised for the second edition. Appen- 
dix A extends the overview of the Intel architecture to include the 80286, 80386, 
and 80486 processors. Also included is a summary of the various methods of 
accessing extended memory. Appendix B now includes BIOS extensions for VGA 
adapters and AT-class machines. Appendix D includes the logical partition 
extensions introduced with DOS versions 4 and 5. Lastly, a new appendix E 
describes the CD-ROM disk structures. 

I hope you enjoy this updated version of the book. The fun part of writing 
this second edition was testing the original device drivers using DOS 5. 

I would welcome suggestions, criticisms, and comments regarding the ma- 
terial presented in this book. If you want to avoid the effort of typing in all of the 
examples, you may order a disk of all the programs in this book by sending in the 
coupon at the back of the book. 


Robert S. Lai 
Moss Beach, CA 
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Introduction 


\ \ elcome to the universe of device drivers. Device drivers are the core 


of how MS-DOS controls the devices on your PC. If device drivers did not exist, 
every program you execute would require you to customize your program to the 
PC you are currently using. Device driver programs provide a standard interface 
between MS-DOS and the PC by following a uniform set of programming rules. 
These rules are common to both MS-DOS and PC-DOS for the IBM PC and 
IBM-PC-compatibles. In this book, DOS refers to both MS-DOS and PC-DOS, 
and PC refers to both the IBM PC and compatibles. 

Most people understand that DOS is used to run application programs such 
as utilities, databases, word processors, and spreadsheets. DOS provides built-in 
“services” to store data, plot graphs, access the disk, and control external hard- 
ware. Fewer people understand that DOS has its own built-in device drivers to 
control hardware. 

Standard DOS is set up to manage and control a set of standard PC devices, 
including the keyboard, screen, disks, and serial and parallel adapters. Standard 
device drivers are normally part of the operating system’s device management 
and are not visible to the user. Prior to version 2.0, DOS did not provide a uniform 
manner for accessing external hardware. Instead, each device that was added to 
the PC required custom changes to DOS as well as changes to programs using 
the new device. As a result, providing support for new devices was difficult; it 
was not clear what DOS had to do compared to what the program had to do. 

Beginning with version 2.0, DOS began allowing user-installable device 
drivers. These user device drivers complement those provided in DOS and allow 
a wider range of device support. 

Device drivers must be written to the rules and regulations that Microsoft 
has specified in order for them to be installed in DOS. These rules provide a 
uniform interface to DOS, which allows DOS to treat a new device in the same 
way as existing ones. These rules specify a special format for the device driver 
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program. Such a program must begin with a table that defines to DOS the 
attributes and type of device controlled. There is a provision within this table 
that tells DOS how to control (or call) the device driver. Lastly, the device driver 
program must contain code to process the standard commands that DOS expects 
of a device driver. These rules are not clearly defined in the DOS Technical 
Reference manual. 

Installable device drivers give you the ability to add a new hardware device 
to the PC and use standard DOS services to access the device. Without installable 
device drivers, you would have to change your programs for each new device you 
wish to use. Newer versions of DOS would require you to modify your custom 
programs to suit the changes in the new DOS. The lack of driver standards would 
require each program to be different from others; no two programs would access 
new devices in the same way. 

Although many users take for granted the ease of using the PC to read and 
write data, the steps taken to get a piece of data from the keyboard and then write 
that data to a disk file represent a long and complex process involving the 
software driver. It is hard to understand, because most users know so little about 
it. However, it is not so complex that it cannot be broken down into pieces to make 
it easier to understand the steps involved. That task is precisely what the early 
parts of this book are intended to accomplish. 


About This Book 


This book will teach you how to write your own device driver to interface to any 

- hardware device in your system. We will explore the various parts of DOS device 
drivers by developing and coding several examples. In addition, we will examine 
what device drivers do, how they interface to DOS, and how they interact with 
various devices. Writing device drivers for new devices will be discussed, as well 
as writing replacements for the standard DOS device drivers. 

Writing device drivers is one of the most challenging aspects of programming 
for the PC. Mastering this seemingly complex topic can be a rewarding experi- 
ence. As a by-product of learning the secrets of device drivers, you will get a fairly 
thorough course in DOS system calls and internals, and a refresher course in 
assembly language. This is because understanding drivers requires using most 
of the services built into the BIOS. 

With the knowledge of how device drivers work, you can begin to modify the 
device drivers in this book. You can change RAM disk device drivers to suit your 
needs and write new device drivers to control hardware in your PC. The possibil- 
ities are unlimited. 
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This Book’s Intended Readers 


This book has been written for many audiences. It will enable anyone who has a 
basic understanding of DOS and the PC to learn more about how DOS is able to 
manage the myriad of devices available for use on PCs. For those people who use 
PCs in their jobs, this book provides a valuable tool, enabling them to expand the 
capabilities of their PCs by adding more powerful devices. With this book, they 
can create the software to control these devices without requiring the use of 
outside professional help. 

Educators will also find this book useful. Teachers of computer courses will 
find many books on DOS and the PC but few that deal with the topic of device 
drivers in more than a cursory manner. This book is intended to fill that gap. 

All of these people have something in common: they have some understand- 
ing of assembly language programming for the PC. In addition, a basic knowledge 
of DOS and BIOS services is required. 

Readers should be able to follow a simple 8086/8088 assembly language 
program. If necessary, readers should purchase one of the numerous books 
available that introduce the basic concepts of 8086/8088 assembly language 
programming. One such book is Assembly Language Primer for the IBM PC and 
XT by Robert Lafore (New York: Plume/Waite, New American Library, 1984). For 
readers who have some experience in PC assembly language programming, 
appendix A provides a refresher course on the 8086/8088 CPU, memory structure 
and segmentation techniques, the I/O structure, and the register structure. 
Readers who are not already acquainted with these aspects of the 8086/8088 
architecture should take time now to read appendix A. 

In addition, readers will find it useful to have some knowledge of the 
interrupts and function calls provided by DOS. The Microsoft MS-DOS 
Programmer’s Reference (Washington: Microsoft Press, 1991) is a good source of 
information on DOS interrupts and function calls. Another book is DOS 
Programmer’s Reference, 3rd Edition, by Terry Dettmann (Indiana: Que, 1992). 

Readers should also have some familiarity with the BIOS code that resides 
in ROM. All that readers need is a basic knowledge of the BIOS functions and 
how they are used. For IBM systems, the hardware Technical Reference Manual 
for each system documents the BIOS calls. Although it is difficult to find due to 
its age, the Technical Reference Manual is worth having for its source listing of 
the ROM BIOS. Suppliers of non-IBM systems usually publish similar reference 
manuals. 

Finally, because this book focuses on device drivers, readers should be 
familiar with each device attached to their PC. This should include a general 
understanding of the type of device (keyboard, printer, disk drive, etc.) and its 
function Gnput, output, both). 
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What You Will Need to Use This Book 


The first thing you will need to use this book is a lot of curiosity about device 
drivers and DOS: what they are, what they do, what their various parts are, and 
how to write one. We will attempt to encourage and satisfy this curiosity as we 
present the various topics in this book. 

_ To best utilize this book, you should be sure that certain hardware and 
software requirements are fulfilled. The hardware and software requirements of 
this book are listed below: 


= IBM PC, XT, AT or compatible (clone) personal computer 
= MS-DOS or PC-DOS operating system, version 2.0 or higher 


= Microsoft or IBM’s MASM (8086/8088/80286 Macro Assembler) or 
Borland’s Turbo Assembler 


m LINK (this is the MASM Linker that resolves the address information 
that is contained in the object output from MASM) 


= EXE2BIN (this converts the Linker output into a form required by DOS 
for device drivers) 


= Text editor or word processor (this is used to input the source text of the 
device driver) 


The key requirement is that your computer system be based on the Intel 
8086/8088/80286/80386 CPU chips and that the operating system be a variation 
of MS-DOS, version 2.00 or higher. 

Although systems based on the Intel 80286/80386 CPU chips, such as the 
IBM PC AT, may also be used, we will base our code on the 8086/8088 member 
of this family without considering the enhanced capabilities of the 80286/80386 
systems. All references to your PC system will assume that it uses 8086/8088 
chips, but the techniques will apply to all 80286/80386 systems as well. To use 
the examples, your operating system must be an equivalent of MS-DOS or 
PC-DOS, version 2.0 or higher (because MS-DOS and PC-DOS are functionally 
equivalent, subsequent references to these operating systems will appear simply 
as references to DOS). We will occasionally make reference to DOS versions 38, 4, 
or 5. In particular, we will devote material to the special device driver require- 
ments for DOS versions 3.20 and 5.0. These versions of DOS expand the role of 
device drivers by providing more capability for the device driver in the areas of 
physical control, networking, and device sharing. 

Throughout this book, we will present examples of actual code for you to 
copy, study, and use. Because the code provided is written in 8086/8088 assembly 
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language, you will require three major DOS utilities: MASM, LINK, and 
EXE2BIN. 

LINK and EXE2BIN are standard utilities that are generally provided with 
DOS. You should be able to find them on the disks that comprise the copy of DOS 
provided by the supplier of your PC system. Current versions of most assemblers 
will include a Linker program. These utilities assist you in building device 
drivers. 

MASM is the Microsoft Macro Assembler for MS-DOS/PC-DOS systems. 
This product is offered from two sources, IBM and Microsoft. For the purposes of 
this book, the IBM and Microsoft Macro Assemblers are identical, and we will 
not distinguish one from the other. If you use a different assembler such as 
Borland’s Turbo Assembler, be sure that the features used in the examples are 
available or at least convertible to equivalent features on the assembler you use. 

In addition to the three DOS utilities discussed above, you will need some 
kind of text editor or word processor so that you can create ASCII text files of the 
examples. The EDLIN program that is supplied with DOS is adequate for 
entering some of the short examples. Because of the limited capabilities of 
EDLIN, however, we recommend that you use one of the many flexible and 
powerful word processors available on the market today. 


Why This Book Was Written 


In the years since 1981, when the IBM PC was introduced, an incredible number 
of programs have been written for the PC. This has been matched by the amount 
of information available in magazines, periodicals, and books. However, the 
information on how DOS works with programs and devices has been either too 
complex or incomplete. Finding the necessary information on device drivers 
involved an unsatisfying process of combing through articles and books, looking 
for clues on how they work. 

This book was written to satisfy the need for one source of information about 
writing and understanding device drivers. The information contained in this book 
will appeal to the casual PC user who has questions about the inner workings of 
DOS. The professional PC user will find information about why device drivers 
are needed and why they are built the way they are. For the serious PC 
programmer, the book provides information about how DOS services interact 
with the device driver and the device. The book’s primary goal is to provide the 
framework for writing device drivers; the theory behind such programs is also 
discussed. On the practical side, this book contains several working device drivers 
that can be used by most PCs. 
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Conventions Used in This Book 


This book follows the conventions that are assumed by the many users of PCs. 
Numbers used in this book are in hexadecimal form if they have a suffix of h, 
otherwise they are in decimal form. DOS refers to both PC-DOS and MS-DOS 
unless otherwise indicated. Disk refers to both hard and floppy disks. Diskettes 
refers to the type of disks that are removable. A routine is a set of lines of code 
that performs a function and have no particular format. A procedure is the set of 
code lines that have a defined format and are invoked by a call. 


How to Use This Book 


This book presents material on device drivers in a progressive fashion; the book 
is intended to be read from beginning to end. The beginning of this book is 
introductory in nature; basic concepts are presented to assure that the reader 
will not be lost in later chapters. Subsequent chapters present working device 
drivers. With each chapter, more information is presented about various types of 
_ device drivers. In the last chapters, we present an overall guide to building device 
drivers from scratch, as well as tips and techniques in debugging such programs. 
This book is also intended to be a reference document. Many of the figures, 
listings, and tables contain information that is important to programmers who 
wish to write their own device drivers. In this respect, chapter 9 (“Building a 
Complete Full-function Device Driver”) and chapter 10 (“Tips and Techniques”) 
are particularly useful. 


Overview of the Chapters 


Chapter 2 is a quick overview of the material needed to understand the role of 
device drivers within the framework of the PC environment. We will see how 
devices are programmed, what the various parts of DOS are, and how device 
drivers fit into the whole picture. The rules and regulations for device drivers are 
presented at the end of this chapter. 

Chapter 3 introduces the first device driver. Although this short, rudimen- 
tary driver does not do much, it introduces the basic concepts of writing device 
drivers. Because the device driver is short in terms of code and small in terms of 
function, you will “see” more of what device drivers do. 
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Chapter 4 introduces the first of several real device drivers: the console 
device driver. The console device driver is a working example that controls the 
screen output device and the keyboard input device. We will add a feature to this 
device driver to distinguish it from others: the ability to sound a tone for each 
keystroke entered on the keyboard. 

Chapter 5 presents a printer device driver that, unlike the standard printer 
device driver, has the ability to control up to five printers. The DOS I/O control 
service is used to select which of the five printers should be used. 

Chapter 6 describes the clock device driver. This driver requires a hardware 
clock/calendar that is not standard equipment with the average PC but that is 
available as an option to most multifunction cards for the PC. This clock device 
driver retains the DOS time and date information intact between the time the 
machine is turned off until the next time it is turned on. This eliminates the effort, 
however slight, of re-entering the time and date each time DOS is booted. 

Chapter 7 covers the preliminary material needed for you to understand 
what disks and disk drives are all about. 

Chapter 8 is devoted to a RAM disk device driver. Based on the information 
presented in chapter 7, we will build a disk device driver that uses memory, rather 
than an actual physical disk device, to store data. We will see how the device 
driver stores file information as well as file data in memory. 

Chapter 9 presents a general discussion on how to write device drivers. Each 
part of such a program is covered in detail, including the information that DOS 
expects to be present in a device driver. 

Chapter 10 presents practical tips and techniques on how to debug device 
drivers. There is also material on making device drivers work under the various 
versions of DOS. | 

Chapter 11 concludes this book with advanced topics such as CD-ROM 
extensions to device drivers and writing device drivers in a higher-level language. 
The C programming language will be used to implement device driver routines 
within an assembly language-based framework. 


Summary 


We begin our exploration of the world of device drivers by describing what you 
will need to use this book. You will need an IBM PC or compatible, several of the 
utilities that come with DOS, and a macro assembler. You will need to know about 
the architecture of the IBM PC and about assembly language programming. 
Appendix A reviews the major aspects of the Intel architecture. 
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Questions 
1. Does it matter whether I use MS-DOS or PC-DOS? 


2. Ihave several versions of DOS—which one should I use? 


3. Ihave a PC at home and an AT at work. Will I have problems if I use 
both machines for the examples in this book? 


Answers may be found in appendix F. 
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Basic Concepts 


L this chapter, we will cover the basic software and hardware concepts 
of DOS that you will need before you tackle your first device driver in chapter 3. 
These basic concepts include programming PC hardware devices, internal oper- 
ations of DOS, and how DOS interacts with devices. 

The first part of this chapter describes the various devices found on most 
PCs and how to access those devices through ROM BIOS. The second part 
presents the ways in which programs interface to DOS for services and discusses 
how devices are accessed through DOS. The third part begins an overview of 
device drivers. In this section we cover some of the basic concepts behind device 
drivers: what they are, what each part is, and how they interact with DOS. The 
fourth part describes the steps needed to build a device driver. 


Controlling Devices through Software 


Overview of Device Fundamentals 


We begin this section with an overview of the standard hardware of the PC. We 
will start with what devices are, how they connect to the PC, and what the 
standard devices of the PC are. This summary will help you get a better 
understanding of how devices interface to the PC. 


Devices for Your PC Youareused to the keyboard, screen, printers, and disks 
that are part of the PC you use on a daily basis. These devices are but a small 
fraction of what can be added to the PC. Table 2-1 lists some of the more important 
devices that can be added to the PC. These devices fall into several categories: 
input, input and output, and output. You will learn to write device drivers for 
these devices. 
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Type Device What They Do 
Input Image digitizer Captures video images through a camera 
and converts the image for computer use 
CD-ROM Compact disk systems designed to store vast 
libraries of data and video images 
Bar code reader Reads computerized supermarket labels 
using a light-based scanner device 
Graphics digitizer Captures complex graphics images by 
tracing the printed image 
Mouse/track ball Mechanical pointing device designed to 
provide user-friendly computer interfaces 
A/D Converts analog signals to digital for use in 
measurement 
Input/ Local area network Connects several PCs together to allow data 
output and device sharing 
Tape drives Backs up data onto tape cartridges for 
archival storage 
Video cassette Displays video films using tape—also stores 
recorder data 
Bisync interface Allows communication with large computers 
using a special communications protocol 
Multifunction Adds serial and parallel device ports for 
board printers and modems 
Disk drive Floppy and hard disks for data storage 
Output Plotter High-resolution graphics plotting systems 
using vertically positioned pens 
PROM burner Programs read-only-memory (ROM) chips 


Laser printer 


Fast and high-resolution printing using 
laser technology 


Synthesizer Artificial voice and sound generators that 
produce computer-generated music 
D/A Converts digital signals to analog signals for 


control purposes 


Table 2-1: Examples of add-on devices for the PC. 


In addition to floppy disk drives and faster hard disk drives, other examples 
of popular add-on devices are image digitizers, CD-ROMs, local area network 
controllers and interface devices, tape drives, video disk players, plotters, PROM 
burners, laser printers, bar code readers, music synthesizers, graphics digitizers, 
“mouse” devices, joysticks, track balls, bisynchronous communication interfaces, 
analog-to-digital (A/D) converters, and digital-to-analog (D/A) converters. 
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As you will see later in this book, it is the use of device drivers through DOS 
that makes devices such as these accessible to you. 


Controllers, Adapters, Interfaces Devices need to be added to a PC in such 
a way that the PC will recognize them. Devices often will work with printed circuit 
boards that insert into a hardware slot inside your PC. These cards are given 
various names, such as controllers, adapters, or interfaces. The generic function 
of these cards is to provide an interface between the hardware device and the PC. 
This allows the PC to control the device through signals passed between the PC 
and the device on the bus. These signals are commonly called [/O bus signals, 
and they have a variety of functions. I/O ports or addresses are used to identify 
devices attached to the PC. Data is transferred on the portion of the bus called 
the data bus. Other control signals on the bus are used to coordinate all the 
devices with the PC. 

Typically, controller cards are plugged directly into the PC’s I/O bus on the 
motherboard and become an integral part of the PC. The design feature of the PC 
that allows controllers and devices to be added so easily is often referred to as an 
open architecture. It is this open architecture that enables the PC to make such 
widespread use of the variety of devices discussed earlier. 

Although there are 64K I/O addresses or ports to choose from, each device 
has a unique set of I/O addresses. This set of I/O addresses is used by the PC to 
select a device for data transfer. For a given device, each I/O address performs a 
unique function. For example, the printer device has an I/O address for the data 
being transferred, an I/O address for the status of the data transfer, and an I/O 
address for printer control. 

When the PC transfers data to the device, the out instruction is used to select 
an I/O address and a character to send. For example, to send an ASCII “A” out 
to the printer, the following instructions are used: 


mov dx,0378h ;I/O address for printer 
mov al,4ih ;ASCIT A 
out dx,al ;send character to the printer 


When the PC executes the out instruction, the I/O address is asserted on the 
bus (the value 378h is placed on the address bus); the value in the AL register is 
also placed on the bus (the value 41 is placed on the data bus). The controller for 
the device is constantly monitoring the (address) bus for the values associated 
with the device. Once it sees the value 378h on the bus, the controller will “grab” 
the value on the data bus and pass it to the device. 

Controllers perform the basic functions of controlling devices and transfer- 
ring data between the PC and those devices by recognizing signals sent by the 
8086/8088 on the address and data busses. 
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Standard Devices for the PC General-purpose controllers or multifunction 
boards are designed to handle a group of devices, such as output ports, a clock, a 
calendar, extra memory, and game I/O. The typical PC system today often 
includes as standard equipment two such general-purpose controllers: the serial 
device controller and the parallel device controller. Earlier PCs included a game 
port to allow you to attach a joystick.. 

To allow external devices to be attached to such a controller, a connector is 
provided on the outside edge of the controller card. Often referred to as ports, 
these connectors merely serve as hardware-connection mechanisms. Both serial 
and parallel device controllers use these connectors, which are called, respec- 
tively, the serial port and the parallel port. 

Note that the ports described above are not the same as the I/O ports 
described in the overview of the Intel architecture discussed in appendix A. The 
I/O ports of the 8086/8088 are internal ports used to access the device controllers 
through the data bus using special CPU instructions (in and out). The ports 
described in this section are external device ports (outside the bus, on the 
interface board), used for connecting the devices to their respective controllers. 

The easiest way to attach a new device to your PC often is to connect it to 
your PC’s serial port, parallel port, or game port. These three ports differ 
primarily in the type of electrical signals passed through them and in the manner 
in which data transfers between the devices and the controllers. 


Serial Devices Theserial port is the most versatile of the three ports described 
above. This port is used to connect modems, mouse devices, and bar-code readers 
to the PC. Data can be transferred in either direction (to or from the 8086/8088), 
and speeds can range as high as 9600 baud. Printers, which are output devices, 
also may be connected to the serial port, but itis more common to use the parallel 
port for this purpose. The connector used to plug devices into the serial port is 
defined as an RS-232-C connector because the protocol used to communicate to 
the device attached to the port closely follows the EIA RS-232-C standard. 
Therefore, the serial port is also referred to as the RS-232 port. 


Parallel Devices The parallel port was originally designed for efficient han- 
dling of output-only devices. Its primary design objective is to serve as a printer 
interface. The electrical signals in this interface tend to be meaningful only to 
printers and special output devices. The speed of data transfer can exceed 10K 
per second. Because the parallel port is used for output-only devices, it is a bit 
more limiting than the serial port. Therefore, there is a tendency to connect only 
printers, print-buffer devices, and special-purpose output devices to the parallel 
port. Originally developed by the Centronics Corporation, the parallel port is also 

referred to as the Centronics port. | 
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The Game Port Of the three standard ports provided on a PC, the game port 
is the most limited. It is designed to handle very simple input signals with 
minimal data transfer. The game port is generally used for connecting to the PC 
simple input devices, such as joysticks and track balls. 


High-speed and DMA Controllers Some devices, such as disk drives, trans- 
fer data faster than the serial, parallel, or game device controllers can handle. 
Such devices cannot use general-purpose controllers. 

To illustrate this, the serial controller can handle up to 9,600 bits per second 
(approximately 1,200 characters/bytes per second). However, the hard disk 
transfers data at well over 100,000 bytes per second. In addition to the require- 
ment for high data-transfer speed, the hard disk drive also requires many control 
signals that the serial controller cannot provide. 

For these reasons, the hard disk drive needs a controller that can access the 
PC’s data bus directly, and data needs to be able to be transferred directly 
between the device and memory for maximum efficiency. This is called Direct 
Memory Access (DMA). Many other devices also require high-speed DMA: exam- 
ples are the video monitor, tape drives, and clock/calendars. As will be seen later 
in this book, these devices, like the hard disk, require special-purpose controllers 
and, therefore, have unique interfaces, different from those used by the usual 
printers and other devices. 


Character and Block Devices In the general PC environment, devices are 
divided into two types: character devices or block devices. This distinction is based 
on how these devices transfer data to and from the PC. 

Character devices transfer data one character at a time. Examples of such 
devices include printers, modems, keyboards, and mouse devices. 

Block devices, on the other hand, manage their data in groups of characters 
and transfer several bytes at one time in a block, such as 512 or 1,024 bytes. 
Examples of block devices are disks and tapes; with these devices, the basic 
method of storage is a group of characters. Block devices are usually chosen when 
high data-transfer speeds are needed. If disks were somehow made into character 
devices, the speed of the data transfer would be severely limited. Because the 
disk rotates at a high speed, by the time one character is transferred, the disk 
would no longer be in position to read a second character. Obviously, it would 
take many revolutions of the disk to transfer a group of characters. On the other 
hand, the block-device approach allows the disk to capture a block’s worth of data 
under the read/write heads. 

All sorts of controllers are available for the PC. These range from those found 
on multifunction boards to special-purpose controllers. Writing drivers for the 
controllers in this second category requires that the programmer have special 
knowledge of the way these devices work. 
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The Console Device When we sit down to use a PC we naturally use the 
keyboard to enter our commands, and we see the results displayed on the screen. 
We don’t think anything of it; we assume that they are a part of the PC. But the 
keyboard and the screen are also devices. The combination of the keyboard and 
the screen is called the console. 

The console device as the primary interface to the PC is an old concept. This 
concept dates back to the earliest days of computers, when the console, a teletype 
containing a keyboard and printer instead of a screen, was often the only means 
of communicating with the computer. As the primary input device for a PC, the 
keyboard allows commands to be input to the computer. The display, or screen, 
allows you to view what is typed and the results of the commands. 

Although we have briefly described some of the standard devices for the PC 
in this section, chapter 7 covers disk devices in more detail because they are more 
popular devices. 


Program Control of Devices 


If you want to use a particular device in your programs, complex software-control 
routines will need to be included. Fortunately, you have a choice of two methods: 
you can use the routines built into the PC’s Read-Only Memory or you can use 
the services provided by DOS. 


The Differences between ROM-BIOS and DOS Services Through the 
ROM-based routines, collectively called the Basic Input-Output System (BIOS), 
you can control the serial ports, the parallel ports, the keyboard, the screen, and 
the disks. However, these routines provide only basic access mechanisms, such 
as read or write; they do not organize data in a form that is easily managed. For 
example, through the ROM routines, data can be written to disk sectors but the 
concept of organizing data into files does not exist. 

DOS, on the other hand, provides higher-level processing capabilities. In- 
stead of writing separate routines to use the BIOS services for each device, you 
can refer to devices by name in programs using DOS services. For disk data, 
programs can let DOS organize the data in files instead of managing the disk 
sectors in which the data resides. For transferring data to serial or parallel ports, 
the program using BIOS services needs to check constantly for errors in trans- 
mission. On the other hand, programs that use the DOS services for data 
transmission need not check as often; DOS retries each operation if there are any 
errors. 

DOS itself uses the BIOS routines for device access and control. In doing so, 
DOS adds an additional layer between the program and the BIOS routines. This 
additional layer protects the program from the BIOS in many instances. We 
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mentioned earlier some of the features that DOS provides in addition to those 
provided by BIOS services. One important reason for using DOS services is that 
not all PCs have compatible BIOSs. Thus, programs built to one machine’s BIOS 
may not work on another machine. Programs using only DOS services will work 
on any machine that uses DOS. 

To be fair to programs using BIOS routines, the additional layer between 
programs and the BIOS when DOS services are used causes most programs to 
run slower. For this reason, many programs bypass some of the DOS services and 
go directly to the BIOS routines. 

This is particularly true for programs that need to display screen data 
quickly. In other cases, the DOS services cannot execute at a fast enough rate. 
For example, although the serial port is designed to operate at 9600 baud, this 
speed cannot be attained using DOS services for the serial port; the program must 
access the serial port directly. 

For the most part, DOS uses the BIOS routines in device drivers. It is within 
the programs defined to DOS as device drivers that the calls to the BIOS code for 
the respective devices are executed. 

Programs that use DOS services for device access sacrifice speed, but, in 
return, gain flexibility and portability. 


BIOS Programming Many powerful low-level routines are built into the PC’s 
ROM-based BIOS to allow programs to control most of the PC’s devices. Through 
the use of the BIOS, you can control the serial, parallel, keyboard, screen, and 
disk devices of the PC without having to write the code from scratch. The software 
routines that are built into the ROM BIOS are accessed through the 8086/8088 
interrupt mechanism. For a review of how interrupts work, refer to appendix A. 

Each device has an associated BIOS interrupt and a unique routine in ROM. 
The use of unique interrupts allows you to refer to these routines without having 
to remember the exact address of the routine. 

Using the BIOS interrupts is merely one method of accessing the PC’s 
devices. Later in this chapter, we shall also see how DOS is used to access data 
from devices. We describe the BIOS interrupts first because DOS also uses the 
BIOS interrupts for device access. 


Example of Using Interrupts with the Serial Adapter Let’s look at how 
the serial port is controlled using BIOS. The BIOS interrupt for the serial adapter 
is numbered 14h. This BIOS service contains routines that allows you to control 
up to two serial adapters or devices (although the PC can support more than two 
serial adapters, the BIOS routines are usually limited to two; to access more than 
two, you would have to write your own code). The convention for identifying device 
number is simple: devices are numbered starting at 0. For example, the device 
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attached to the first serial port is numbered 0, and the device attached to the 
second serial port is numbered 1. 

A description of the features of the serial adapter BIOS interrupt (14h) is 
provided in table 2-2. The registers and values required are also shown. The 
sequence for using this interrupt is to set up the required registers for the feature 
desired, issue an int instruction. specifying 14h, and check the appropriate 
registers upon return for any errors that occurred during the call. 

This interrupt provides four subfunctions. The first subfunction (when ah = 
0) is used to initialize the individual devices. This function is used to set the 
required characteristics for the serial adapter. Refer to appendix B for a full 
description of the parameter settings used for initialization. The second subfunc- 
tion (ah = 1) is used to send a single character through the serial adapter to the 
device. The third subfunction (ah = 2) is used to receive one character through 
the serial adapter. The last subfunction (ah = 3) returns the status of the serial 
adapter so that the program can determine whether it can send another character 
or whether the serial adapter is ready to read another character. 

Listing 2-1 shows an example of using the first serial adapter. The first lines 
of code check the status of the serial adapter using subfunction 3. The first test 
instruction checks the status returned in ah. If the serial adapter’s transfer 
register is empty and the Data Set Ready signal is high, a character can be sent 
to the serial adapter. This occurs at label send through the use of subfunction 1. 

The serial adapter BIOS routines provide the means to transmit and receive 


-a single character from a serial device. In addition, this interrupt is used to 


initialize and perform a status check on the serial adapter. 


Examples of Using Interrupts to Control the Parallel Adapter The BIOS 
interrupt for controlling the parallel adapter is numbered 17h. Like the serial 
adapter, parallel devices are numbered starting at 0. The register conventions 


— are slightly different, however, and the parallel adapter BIOS service has only 


three functions. The first function (ah = 0) is used to transmit one character 
through the parallel adapter. The second function (ah = 1) is used to initialize the 
parallel port. The last function (ah = 2) is used to retrieve the printer status. As 
you can see, the structure of a BIOS interrupt is fairly similar: initialize, output, 
input, and status checking are the typical functions. Note that the parallel 
adapter sends and cannot receive. This is shown in table 2-3. 

The parallel adapter is programmed in the same way as the serial adapter. 
Before each transmission of a character to the parallel adapter, you select the 
parallel adapter (DX = 0) and check it for readiness (ah = 2). Then you send a 
character out (ah = 0). Finally, you check the status register to ensure that the 
character made it out correctly. This process is shown in listing 2-2. 


Register 
ah 


al 


dx 
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Value Description 


0 Initialize serial port 
Transmit 1 character 
Receive 1 character 
Get serial port status 


WON re 


Character received (ah = 2) or 
Character to transmit (ah = 1) 


Serial port to use (0 or 1) 


Status is returned in ax as follows: 


ah Bit 


Orn wr COLON 


% 

—_ 
es 
jmulle 
= 


OFRFN WKH OLD N 


If Set, Means 


Timeout has occurred 

Transmission shift register is empty 
Transmission buffer is empty 

A break has been detected 

A framing error has occurred 

A parity error has occurred 

An overrun has occurred 

Data is ready 


If Set, Means 


Receive line signal has been detected 

Ring indicator has been detected 

Data set ready asserted 

Clear to send asserted 

A change has occurred in receive line signal 
A change has occurred in ring indicator 

A change has occurred in data set ready 

A change has occurred for clear to send 


Table 2-2: The register set-up requirements for the serial adapter 
BIOS interrupt 14 hex. This interrupt provides both transmit and 
receive functions through the serial adapter. 
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Listing 2-1: An example of programming the serial adapter. 


; assume that the bl register contains a character to 
: be sent out to the first serial port 


: check the first serial adapter to see whether it is 
; ready to accept a character 


mov x, 0 ;select the first serial adapter 
mov ah, 3 ;status check subfunction for int 14h 
int 14h ;BIOS serial adapter interrupt 
;returns a status value in ah 
test ah, 20h ;is the transfer hold register empty? 
jz next syes (not busy) - go to next check 
jmo error ;previous character still waiting 
next: 
test ail 20m sis data set ready (=1) ? 
jnz send syes - ready.to send 
jmp error ;device is not ready - process error 
; transmit the character to the first serial adapter 
send: 
mov sulersenh ;move character to al for sending 
mov ah,1 ;transmit function 
ania LAT ;BIOS serial adapter interrupt 
test ah, 80h sany transmit errors? 
Jtiz error ;yes - process error 
scontinue processing 
error: 


You will see more of this interrupt when you build the printer device driver 
in chapter 5. 


The Keyboard Each time you type a character on the keyboard a ROM BIOS 
routine retrieves these keystrokes. Each keystroke can be defined by an ASCII 
code, a scan code, or both. A scan code is a unique code assigned to each key of the 
keyboard (this is still true for keys that are duplicated, such as the Shift key). For 
keystrokes that have no meaning, such as function key 1, F1, the ASCII code is 
zero and the scan code is an extended scan code. This allows the keyboard interrupt 
routine to distinguish between normal keystrokes, those that produce printable 
characters, and those that do not normally produce printable characters. 
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Register Value Description 
ah 0 Transmit 1 character 
1 Initialize parallel port 
2 Get parallel port status 
al Character to transmit (ah = 0) 
dx Parallel port to use (0, 1, or 2) 


Status is returned in ah as follows: 


ah Bit If Set, Means 


Printer is not busy 

Parallel port acknowledge 

Printer is out of paper 

Parallel port selected 

An I/O error has occurred 
—] Not used 

A timeout has occurred 


OoNWKR ODN 


Table 2-3: The register set-up requirements for the parallel adapter 
BIOS interrupt 17 hex. This interrupt provides only transmit 
functions through the parallel adapter. 


The ROM BIOS routine that captures keystrokes is known as the BIOS 
keyboard interrupt and is numbered Qh (see figure 2-1). Interrupt 9h is a 
hardware interrupt and is not issued by a program. Its purpose is to capture up 
to sixteen keystrokes and store them in a 32-byte buffer. A keystroke is made up 
of two bytes: an ASCII code and a possible scan code, so the buffer must be 32 
bytes long (16 * 2 = 32). The buffer allows keystrokes to be captured even when 
the program is busy processing non-keyboard-related information. 

To get a keystroke character into your program, you must use another 
software interrupt call to the BIOS keyboard services routine. This BIOS key- 
board services routine is numbered 16h and is responsible for retrieving charac- 
ters from the buffer in which interrupt 9h has stashed these characters. This 
process is shown in figure 2-1. 
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Listing 2-2: An example of programming the parallel adapter. 


; assume that the bl register contains a character to 
; be sent out to the first parallel port | 


; check the first parallel adapter to see whether it is 
; ready to accept a character 


mov se300 ;select the first parallel adapter 

mov ah,2 ;status check function 

ime cle? Al ;BIOS parallel adapter interrupt 
;returns a status value in ah 

test ah, 80h ;is the printer not busy? 

jne next syes (not busy) - go to send 

jmp error ;no - busy 


; transmit the character to the first parallel adapter 


send: 
Mov ag ;move character to al for sending 
mOv ah, 0 stransmit function 
int cea ;BIOS parallel adapter interrupt 
test ah, 09h ch Error or Timeout? 
jne error ;yes - process error 
;continue processing 
error: 


Interrupts 9h and 16h work hand in hand. The interrupt 9h routine is always 
available in case you type a character on the keyboard. A program does not need 
to issue a request for characters from the keyboard before interrupt 9h will go 
into action. This allows you to type ahead, which means that you can type in 
characters before they are requested from a program. The interrupt 16h routine 
is responsible for returning the specified number of characters to the requesting 
program from the buffer in which interrupt 9h has stored them. 


Using the Keyboard Services Interrupt (INT 16h) Table 2-4 summarizes 
the services available from this BIOS interrupt. 

Interrupt 16h’s service is used to read a character from the keyboard buffer. 
Service 1 is used to determine whether there is a character in the keyboard buffer 
for us to retrieve. The reason for this is simply to prevent a program from waiting 
for a character to be struck if the buffer is empty. This saves time, but more 
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Figure 2-1: The role of the keyboard Interrupt 9h. When a key is 
struck on the keyboard, Interrupt 9h stores the keystroke in the 
keyboard buffer. 


Contents of 


ah Service 

0 Read next keyboard character 
1 Check for available character 
2 Get shift status 


Table 2-4: The three services for the keyboard interrupt. 


importantly, the program is not holding up other things that DOS may need to 
do. Service 2 returns the status of the shift keys. Holding the Shift key down will 
not cause a character tc be sent from the keyboard to the buffer. However, the 
program needs to acknowledge the use of the Shift key in conjunction with other 
keys. For example, lower-case characters need to be distinguished from upper- 
case characters. Function keys benefit from the use of the Shift function, because 
a second set of functions is produced by using the Shift key with the function keys. 
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As you can see, the BIOS calls for the keyboard, like those for serial devices, 
are straightforward. You will find examples of keyboard usage in the Console 
Device Driver of chapter 4. 


The Video Screen Displaying information on the screen is accomplished 
through the use of BIOS interrupt 10h. This BIOS service also performs a 
number of functions that are not apparent to the PC user. For example, regardless 
of whether the PC has a color monitor, a monochrome monitor, or both, the BIOS 
routines will send the information out to the appropriate screen adapter. 


Programming Using the Video Services Interrupt INT 10h _ The range of 
services provided by interrupt 10h covers reading and writing data to and from 
the screen. Table 2-5 summarizes the services available for all screen adapters. 
Extended services for individual screen adapters are listed in appendix B. 
Many of the services listed in table 2-5 are used for special purposes. For 
example, services OBh, OCh, and ODh are used for graphics displays on color 


ah Reg. Service Function for 10h 


Oh Set video mode 
lh Set cursor size 
2h Set cursor position 
3h Read cursor position 
4h Read light-pen position 
5h Set active display page 
6h Scroll window up 
Th Scroll window down 
8h Read character and attribute 
9h Write character and attribute 
ah Write character 
bh ~ Set color palette 
ch Write pixel dot 
dh Read pixel dot 
eh Write character as TTY 
fh Get current video mode 
13h Write character string 


Table 2-5: Summary of the functions that the video display service 
interrupt provides. Note that there is a break in the numbers between 
the Get Current Video Mode (fh) and the Write Character as String 
(13h) services. 
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monitors. Service 4h is seldom used, because it requires a light-pen. Services Oh 
and OFh are important when changing monitor display modes, switching from 
text to high-resolution modes, and vice-versa. 

The video display service that is important to this book is Eh, “Write 
Character as TTY.” This service allows you to write a character out to the screen 
without knowing the cursor position. The character appears at the next location 
after the last output. All characters that are written this way are treated as 
simple TTY. 

You will see an application for the video services interrupt in chapter 4’s 
Console Device Driver. 


Refresher Course on DOS 


Since its introduction with the IBM PC, DOS has become the most popular 
operating system in the world. From its humble beginnings, DOS has evolved 
into a powerful tool, with features such as hierarchical disk structures, the ability 
to control just about any device, and networking capabilities. 

The conceptual model for DOS as the master supervisor of resources of a 
computer system is shown in figure 2-2. 

At the core of DOS is the kernel. The kernel provides control functions for 
administrating and managing the resources of the PC. Memory management 
routines provide space in which programs can execute. I/O requests from appli- 
cation programs are managed and processed by the kernel. File-management 
routines within the kernel organize the data for easy access by applications 
programs. In addition, the kernel is responsible for initializing itself when DOS 
is booted. 

The DOS services interface provides a path for application programs to 
request services from DOS. It is a defined interface mechanism that processes 
requests by interacting with the kernel. DOS services include file I/O to devices 
and disk files, time and date functions, and program control. 

Strictly speaking, device drivers are part of the DOS kernel. They provide 
a standard interface to the devices from within the DOS kernel. As a group, the 
device drivers provide device management for DOS. Each device driver controls 
a device and uses the PC’s BIOS routines. For example, the serial port device 
driver uses the serial port BIOS interrupt. 

Programs generally use DOS services to access and control devices. How- 
ever, DOS does not prevent a program from directly accessing the BIOS routines. 
The “back-door” approach is used by many programs to attain higher performance 
or to perform a task that DOS does not provide. For example, many word 
processors use the keyboard BIOS interrupts to speed up the keyboard input 
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Figure 2-2: The functional parts of DOS. 


rates. Another example is programs that use the PC’s built-in speaker; DOS does 
not provide a service for speaker control. 

DOS itself is composed of several programs that assist in bringing DOS into 
memory when DOS is booted. There are additional external utility programs that 
help you when you use DOS. Among these are FORMAT, PRINT, BASIC, and 
CHKDSK. Although application programs are distinguished from utility pro- 
grams, they both request the same services from DOS and follow the same rules 
that DOS expects from programs. 

The most important utility program, and the one fiat users are most 
familiar with, is COMMAND.COM. This program runs automatically when DOS 
is booted. COMMAND.COM provides the interface for users to communicate with 
DOS. The commands that are entered on the keyboard are translated to services 
requested of DOS. For example, COMMAND.COM is used to set the time and 
date, to run programs, and to control the devices attached to the PC. 
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Lastly, application programs request the PC’s resources through the DOS 
services interface. Without DOS, these programs would have to incorporate all 
of the services provided by DOS and would, in all likelihood, be incompatible with 
other application programs. DOS provides a common set of features and services 
that allows all applications programs to share the PC and its data storage. These 
applications programs use the services provided by the DOS kernel by requesting 
services through programming calls to DOS. We will discuss this topic in more 
detail later in this chapter. 


Devices for DOS 


As we have seen, DOS allows programs to control a set of standard PC devices: 
keyboard, screen, disks, and serial and parallel adapters. Each DOS device has 
a unique name assigned to it, and it is through these names that programs are 
able to access the devices. Table 2-6 lists the names of the standard DOS devices 
as they are currently defined for version 2.00 and higher. 

In order to use a device in a program or DOS command, you need to specify 
the assigned device name in the command line or program statement that 
references the device. These reserved device names have a special meaning for 
DOS, and any reference to these reserved names will cause DOS to access the 
device. Therefore, you cannot use reserved names to access another type of device. 


DOS Device Name Standard Device 


con: Keyboard/screen 

coml: — Serial port #1 

aux: Auxiliary port 
(identical to com1: ) 

com2: Serial port #2 

Ipt1: Printer port #1 

Ipt2: Printer port #2 

Ipt3: Printer port #3 

prn: Logical printer port 
(identical to Ipt1: ) 

nul: Null device 

clock$ Software clock 

A: First diskette unit 

B: Second diskette unit 

C: Hard disk (normally) 


Table 2-6: The standard device names assigned by DOS. 
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The con: device name refers to the console device, which, as you’ve seen, is 
composed of the keyboard and screen that is the primary interface to the PC. 
When you refer to con: in a program that does output you are referring to a video 
device attached to the video controller. 

_ The aux: is the auxiliary logical device and is assigned to the com1: port, 
which is the first of several serial adapters that may be attached to a PC. Most 
MS-DOS systems provide support for up to two serial ports; these are typically 
named com1: and com2:. Additional serial ports are numbered com3:, com4.:, etc. 

In addition to the two serial adapters noted above, most MS-DOS systems 
also provide support for up to three parallel adapters or ports. These are intended 
primarily for use with parallel printers and are assigned the names [pt1:, lpt2:, 
and Ilpt3:. The logical printer device, prn:, is assigned to the first printer port 
Ipt1:, so both prn: and Ipt1: may be used to refer to the same device unless prn: 
is changed. | | 

The nul: device is a special device for DOS. This null device acts as a 
“bit-bucket” for output operations. If you write to this device, nothing will happen; 


_ the data is effectively thrown away (the bucket has a hole in it). This is desirable 


when a program generates output that should not be captured or saved in any 
form. By temporarily directing the output to the nul: device, the program can 
function in its normal fashion without worrying if it outputs garbage. 

The clock$ device is another special device defined for most MS-DOS 
systems. It really is not a device in the physical sense; no hardware keeps track 
of the date or time (there is a timer that is used to keep the clock up to date). By 
providing this software “device,” DOS makes it possible for you to access the 
system time and date easily through standard I/O mechanisms. 

The standard disks found on PC systems today are generally diskettes 
(floppy disks) and hard disks. Disks are not given reserved device names but are 
assigned alphabetic letters. These drive letters begin with A: and can run up to 
Z:. Most DOS systems come equipped with two floppy disk drives and these are 
assigned the drive letters A: and B:. In some cases when only a single diskette 
drive is supplied with a PC system, the drive letters A: and B: are used to refer 
to the single drive. Hard disks are usually assigned device names starting with 
the letter C:; that is, the first hard disk is C:, the second hard disk is D:, and so 
on. Although these drive letters are assigned by DOS, several PC manufacturers 
change DOS to reflect different drive letter assignments. Some manufacturers 
refer to the hard disk as E: if there are four floppy disk drives, the hard disk could 
be referred to as B: if there is only one floppy disk in the PC. Often a single hard 
disk drive may be partitioned, with each partition being assigned its own unique 
drive letter, as if the partition was itself an independent hard disk drive. 
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DOS Services 
The DOS Interrupts 


DOS provides access to devices, files, and various services through the use of the 
8086/8088 software interrupt mechanism and the int instruction. Programs call 
DOS through documented interrupt numbers which are in the range of 20h to 
3h. These interrupt numbers are reserved for use by DOS; they should not be 
used by your programs. These 32 interrupts are shown in table 2-7. 

Eight DOS interrupts have been documented for use by programs. The 
remaining interrupts (28h through 3Fh) are reserved for use by DOS. 

The Terminate Program interrupt (20h) terminates the current executing 
program as well as closing all files and flushing all data buffers to disk. It is 
commonly used in .COM programs. 

The DOS Services interrupt (21h) is the primary interface between an 
application program and DOS. All requests for system services are made through 
this call. We will discuss these services in more detail in the next section of this 
chapter. 

The interrupt at 22h, Terminate Address, is not an interrupt call but rather 
is used to store an interrupt vector (22h is the address to transfer to when a 
program terminates). 

The interrupt defined for 23h is not an interrupt call but defines an interrupt 
vector at 23h to contain the address to transfer to when a user types CONTROL-C 
at the keyboard. Usually programs use this interrupt to define a memory address 
to which control should be passed when a CONTROL-C is issued. The default is 


20h DOS terminate program 

21h DOS function call 

22h DOS terminate address 

23h DOS CTRL/break exit address 
24h DOS vector for fatal error 

25h DOS absolute disk read 

26h DOS ~ absolute disk write 

27h DOS terminate but stay resident 


28h—3fh DOS reserved 


Table 2-7: The list of DOS interrupts (not BIOS). Note that the last 24 
interrupts (28h through 3Fh) are reserved for use by DOS. 
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to cause a break if CONTROL-C is issued at the A> prompt. The use of this 
interrupt allows the program to continue processing rather than being summarily 
aborted. 

For example, figure 2-3 shows a situation in which a program intercepts a 
CONTROL-C interrupt and sets a flag. At a later (and safer) time, the program 
checks to see if the flag is set; if so, the program aborts. This allows the program 
to terminate in an orderly way instead of just aborting. 

The Fatal Error interrupt (24h) is not an interrupt call but rather defines 
the address to which control should be transferred when an error occurs during 
disk I/O. This allows the program to continue processing instead of being aborted. 

The Absolute Disk Read interrupt (25h) is used by programs to read absolute 
sectors on the disk. The absolute sectors are numbered from 0 to the highest 
available sector. Interrupt 25h allows a program to read the special sections on 


~ CONTROL-C Processing in a Program 


A CONTROL-C YOUR 
interrupts L PROGRAM 


YOUR PROGRAM ceo 


2. 
When 
CONTROL-C 
processing ee 
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Figure 2-3: A typical example where the program sets up a 
CONTROL-C address. At this address a flag is set if the CONTROL-C 
key is struck. A flag is set and processing resumes. At some later point 
the flag is checked, and if set, the program is then terminated. 
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a disk that are not normally readable from DOS: the boot record where informa- 
tion on the format of the disk is kept; the file allocation table, which indicates 
where files are located on the disk; and the file directory, which contains 
information about the files on the disk. Normal DOS services can read only the 
user data area of the disk, not the special sections. The Absolute Disk Write 
interrupt (26h), the counterpart to interrupt 25h, gives programs the ability to 
write absolute sectors on the disk, including those in the special sections of a disk. 

Interrupt 27h is the Terminate but Stay Resident interrupt. This interrupt 
call allows the program to remain in memory but to pass control back to the calling 
program. It is useful in writing programs that perform a background task. The 
PRINT spooling program uses this interrupt to stay in memory and provide 
printing services. 


DOS Services 


By DOS services, we refer to the various functions for input/output, file access, 
device access, and program control that are accessed through DOS interrupt 21h. 
Each DOS service is requested by specifying the requested service in the ah 
register. Table 2-8 lists the DOS services available through interrupt 21h. 


Using DOS Services 


Programs issue requests for DOS functions through interrupt 21h. This is one of 
the more commonly used interrupts, because it controls so many facilities. 
Interrupt 21h is used to open files before reading or writing to them. Interrupt 
21h lets you close files to ensure that the data is safely stored on your devices 
and to prevent further access of the device. In short, DOS services offer you the 
ability to control what you want your programs to do. 


DOS Device Management 


To access a device using DOS, your programs need to indicate what file or device 
to use; this is called opening the file or device. DOS requires that the name of the 
file or device be specified through the DOS Open service (3Dh). After this 
interrupt is received, DOS sets up a file handle, which is used as a standard 
mechanism to access the device. This file handle is also used to keep information 
regarding use of the file or device. A device such as the serial port must be opened 
using com1: as the device name. Then you can read or write to this device using 
DOS service calls. 
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Hex Function Number Description 


Terminate program 
Read keyboard and echo 
Display character 
Auxiliary input 
Auxiliary output 

Print character 

Direct console I/O 
Direct console input 
Read keyboard 

Display string 

Buffered keyboard input 
Check keyboard status 
Flush buffer, read keyboard 
Disk reset 

Select disk 

Open file 

Close file 

Search for first entry 
Search for next entry 
Delete file 

Sequential read 
Sequential write 

Create file 

Rename file 

Current disk 


beh ee ek ee pe 
ONMMTKRWNHOHRPWYPADPODAINIRMAWNHOS 


1A Set disk transfer address 
21 Random read 

22 Random write 

23 File size 

24 Set relative record 

25 Set vector 

27 Random block read 

28 Random block write 


Table 2-8: DOS services. 


When DOS services a request that requires device access, DOS will translate 
this request according to a standard set of rules imbedded in code. These rules 
are uniform across all devices, from simple output-only parallel devices to 
complex input and output devices, such as disks. 
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29 
2A 
2B 
2C 
2D 
2E 
2F 
30 
31 
33 
35 
36 
38 
39 
40 
4l 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
AT 
48 
49 
4A 
AB 
AC 
AD 
4K 
4F 
54 
56 
57 


Description 


Parse file name 

Get date 

Set date 

Get time 

Set time 

Set/reset verify flag 

Get disk transfer address 

Get DOS version number 

Keep process 

CONTROL-C check 

Get interrupt vector 

Get disk free space 

Get country-dependent information 
Create sub-directory 

Write to file/device 

Delete a directory entry 

Move a file pointer 

Change attributes 

I/O Control for devices 
Duplicate a file handle 

Force a duplicate of a handle 
Return text of current directory 
Allocate memory 

Free allocated memory 

Modify allocated memory blocks 
Load and execute a program 
Terminate a process 

Get the return code of a child 
Find match file 

Step thru directory matching files 
Return current setting of Verify 
Move a directory entry 

Get/set date/time of file 


Table 2-8: DOS services (Continued). 


These requested services, once converted to a specific command, are then 
passed to a certain set of routines that process the command. These routines are 
not common to all devices; rather, each device has a unique set of routines. These 
routines are the actual DOS device drivers. 
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DOS has device drivers for each of the devices attached to the PC. Each 
service request, however complex, is eventually converted by DOS into a series 
of simple driver commands and passed to the appropriate device driver. 


Translating Service Calls to Device Driver Commands 


Device drivers are designed to handle simple commands from DOS. The two most 
common DOS services used to access devices are interrupt 21’s read (ah = 3F) 
and write (ah = 40). These DOS services are relatively complex and may not be 
translatable to single device driver commands. DOS will issue as many com- 
mands to the appropriate device driver as necessary to satisfy the DOS service 
request. 

For example, a program that writes to the disk may issue a write command— 
interrupt 21h (ah = 40)—that happens to append data at the end of the file. DOS 
may have to process this single service request by issuing several commands to 
the disk device driver. The first of these driver commands will need to find more 
space on the disk for the new data. A driver command will be issued to read the 
File Allocation Table in which the information on disk space is kept. Then, if 
there is room on the disk, DOS will write the new data to the disk file by issuing 
a write command to the disk device driver. Lastly, DOS will update the disk to 
indicate the time of last access by issuing another driver command to write to the 
disk. Although this scenario has been simplified, the idea here is that DOS 
converts a single service request into one or more device driver commands. This 
is Shown in figure 2-4. 

Now that you have seen how DOS processes secuests for device access by 
passing the request in the form of smaller, simpler commands to the device 
driver, you are ready to explore device drivers themselves. 


The DOS Device Driver 
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Device Drivers for New Devices 


DOS device drivers are device-controlling software routines that actually become 


part of DOS. Because these programs are written to Microsoft-designed specifi- 
cations, DOS can recognize these new devices and can integrate them with the 
rest of its standard devices. Once DOS knows about these devices through their 
specific device driver routines, the devices can be accessed as easily as the 


standard disk and screen devices. 


The rules and regulations that Microsoft specifies for device drivers also 
allows their installation. You will see more about these rules shortly. It is these 
rules that make device drivers present a uniform interface to the DOS kernel. As 
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Figure 2-4: A simple service request to write data to the file converted 
to several possible disk device driver commands. DOS manages each 
request, making one or more simple driver commands until the 
request is complete. 


you will see, DOS needs to know only that the device driver is controlling a 
particular device, identified by a device name, and that it is capable of processing 
standard device driver commands. 

Without installable device drivers that have a uniform interface to DOS, 
adding a new device to DOS would be difficult. The manufacturer of the device 
would have to supply a custom-modified version of DOS in order for you to use 
the new device. This would create a number of problems. First, you could not use 
a newer release of DOS unless the newer version was also modified to control the 
new device. Second, because each device manufacturer uses different methods of 
modifying DOS, incompatibility problems would arise. 

The DOS device driver is the most universal and meaningful method of 
software control for devices. New devices become standard devices in DOS, 
available for accessing at any time, from within programs and outside of pro- 
grams, such as from the command level. 
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Replacement. Drivers (ANSI.SYS) 


Occasionally you may find that the standard device drivers built into DOS (disk, 
screen, etc.) do not accomplish what you need to do. For example, you may need 
a console driver that provides control for a color card that displays more colors 
and resolution than the CGA/EGA/VGA driver. To handle this situation, you can 
replace an existing device driver with a customized one. 

This is the technique employed by the popular ANSI.SYS device driver 
provided with DOS. The ANSI.SYS driver is a replacement device driver for the 
standard console device driver. Over the past few years, the American National 
Standards Institute (ANSI) has designed a set of standard escape sequences that 
can be used to perform specific functions for any video monitor and keyboard (an 
escape sequence is a group of characters preceded by an escape character, ASCII 
1Bh). These functions include such things as setting foreground and background 
colors, turning on and off reverse video display, and assigning special codes to 
designated keys on the keyboard. These standard escape sequences provide 
greater “portability” for software programs, because they allow developers to 
create programs that require complex control of the monitor and keyboard 
without any regard for the specific hardware involved. 

Thus, you may add device drivers to DOS for two reasons: first, to add 
support to DOS for devices that are not part of the standard set of DOS devices, 
and second, to replace the original device driver with a new one that may have 
more capability or portability than the old one. 


Looking at Old and New Device Drivers 


As we discussed earlier in this chapter, DOS manages requests for device access 
from programs by issuing commands to the appropriate device driver. Each device 
driver contains the name of the specific device it is controlling, and DOS locates 
the appropriate device driver by searching through the list of installed device 
drivers. 

DOS maintains a linked list of the device drivers starting with the nul: device. 
The device driver for NUL: is the first in the list and contains a pointer to the next 
device driver. In turn, each device driver points to the next. The pointer for the 
last device driver will contain the value -1, thus signaling the end of the list. 

DOS manages the standard, replacement, and new device drivers using a 
relatively simple mechanism. As shown in figure 2-5, the list of DOS standard 
device drivers begins with NUL: and continues with CON:, AUX:, and so forth. 
These device driver programs reside in the area of the PC memory that DOS uses. 
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Figure 2-5: What the list of DOS device drivers looks like before and 
after we add a new device driver. Note that each driver contains the 
device name and a field that points to the next device driver. 


Whenever a new device driver is installed, DOS inserts it in the list just after the 
NUL: device. This allows you to replace a standard device driver, because any 
device request will cause DOS to search this list starting from the first, which is 
nul:. If you replace a standard device with one of your own, DOS will find the new 
device first and will never reach the original device of that name, which is now 
second in the list. Similarly, new devices with new device names will be added to 
this list. Thus, DOS will be able to access new, replacement, and standard device 
drivers simply by searching this list. 

This list of DOS device drivers is called the device sheen and is a linked list 
of the actual device driver programs. To access drivers all DOS needs is a pointer 
to the first item, the device nul:. DOS can then find the rest of the device drivers. 
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Customized Drivers for Standard Devices 


Besides writing drivers for new devices, you can always improve upon the DOS 
standard device drivers. Let’s explore this for a moment. 

With the exception of the NUL: device, which must be the first in the device 
chain, all of the DOS standard drivers can be replaced by alternate drivers. 
Improved drivers for the standard PRN:, COM1:, and CLOCK$ devices can be 
installed into DOS. The PRN: driver is especially likely to be replaced, because 
many printers have features that are not accessible using the standard PRN: 
driver. For example, you might need to get a status from the printer that the 
normal PRN: driver does not handle; such a status might be used to determine 
whether the printer is in text or graphics mode or whether the printer is out of 
paper. You might also want to send special vector commands for plotting, using 
routines built into an intelligent printer. | 

Another candidate for replacement is the COM1: driver. You could add your 
own customized version in order to change the speed of data transfer through the 
serial port by having your device driver detect a certain character sequence. This 
would greatly ease the procedures for controlling the serial port device, because 
it would eliminate the need to issue a special DOS command to perform this 
function. Your own language could be formed. 

The standard PC clock driver is used to retrieve or set the time and date. 
You can write a driver for the CLOCK$ device to support a special hardware 
device that stores the date and time (this may be integrated along with other 
hardware on a multifunction board). A new CLOCK$ device driver will have to 
understand how the hardware clock/calendar works, be able to control the setting 
of the time and date, and be able to perform other tasks, such as allowing user 
programs to access the clock as a timer for pulses. The concepts of replacing 
standard DOS drivers with customized versions will be developed further in later 


chapters. In fact, we will develop examples of CON:, PRN:, and CLOCK$ device 


drivers that replace the standard device drivers that DOS supplies. 

The possibilities for using customized device drivers are endless. For exam- 
ple, one interesting use of a con: replacement would be to simulate a DVORAK 
keyboard, on which the keys are in different positions than on the standard 
QWERTY keyboard. The purpose of the DVORAK keyboard is to place the 
most-used keys together, supposedly to facilitate faster typing. Another CON: 
replacement could be a terminal emulator, a software program that allows the 
PC’s normal screen and keyboard to simulate a keyboard of a specific terminal. 
This is useful when the PC is used to communicate to a mainframe computer. 
Such an emulator would solve the problem that arises when the PC’s function 
key codes are not recognized by the mainframe computer. You could create a new 
keyboard/screen driver to translate the PC’s function key codes to those that the 
mainframe computer can recognize. 
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Deviceless Drivers 


We have discussed drivers for new peripheral hardware devices and drivers that 
replace standard DOS ones. Another type of drivers also exists: those that do not 
control real hardware devices. Commonly known as virtual devices, these device 
drivers simulate a hardware device. There are numerous examples. The RAM 
disk is a virtual disk that can improve the speed of “disk-bound” applications 
(those with lots of disk activity). The RAM disk driver reserves memory to 
simulate bytes on the disk and manages this memory as if it were the real disk. 
Reads and writes to this RAM disk do not go out to a real disk but rather are sent 
to the memory reserved by the RAM disk. Thus, instead of spending time waiting 
for a disk to access the data at disk speeds, the RAM disk can access the data at 
memory speeds. Later on in this book, we will devote two chapters to designing 
and implementing a RAM disk device driver. 


Overview of a Driver’s Program Structure 


A device driver program consists of five parts: the Device Header, data storage 
and local procedures, the STRATEGY procedure, the INTERRUPT procedure, 
and the command-processing routines (see figure 2-6). We will discuss each of 
these parts in this chapter as well as in later chapters as we develop actual device 
drivers. 

Let’s look at these five sections briefly. The beginning of a device driver 
program does not contain code the way normal programs do. Rather, the Device 
Header contains information about the device driver itself. This information is 
used by DOS and includes the device name for the driver and the pointer to the 
next driver. 

The second part of the driver is used to store local data variables and local 
routines and procedures. 

The third and fourth parts of the device driver contain what Microsoft calls 
the STRATEGY and INTERRUPT procedures. These two procedures are integral 
to processing each command that is passed from DOS to the device driver. They 
allow DOS to pass control to the driver. We will discuss these in detail later in 
this section. 

The last part of the driver contains the actual code routines that process 
each of the commands that DOS passes to the device driver. 


‘How DOS Communicates with the Driver 


Let’s see how DOS and the driver work together. Figure 2-7 shows that when 
DOS calls the driver it passes a packet of data to the device driver. This call might 
be to write to a RAM disk or send some special character to a graphics board. 
This packet of data is called a Request Header and contains information for the 
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Figure 2-6: The five basic parts of the device driver. 


device driver such as the data to be written to the device. DOS sets up the registers 
ES and BX to contain the address of the Request Header when DOS calls the 
device driver. 


The Request Header The Request Header is a packet of data that is passed 
from DOS to the driver; this data tells the driver what to do and the location of — 
the data involved in the work to be performed. For example, if DOS wants to write 
a character to the serial port, it needs to specify the write command and the 
character (data) to write. Therefore, DOS needs to pass to the driver both a 
command and some data. Both of these are contained in the Request Header. 
(Note: Do not confuse the Request Header with the Device Header. The Device 
Header tells DOS about the driver program, and the Request Header contains 
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Figure 2-7: DOS calling the device driver with a pointer to the request 
header. Contained within the request header is the command code for 
the device driver. This instructs the device driver what functions to 
perform on the device for DOS. 


the data on which the device driver works.) The Request Header is described in 
table 2-9. 

As shown in table 2-9, the Request Header is a variable-length packet of 
data. Within this packet, the length of the Request Header is contained in the 
first entry. The second entry contains the unit code of the device. This is normally 
used when more than one device is attached to the controller. An example of this 
is the floppy disk controller, which often controls two drives. The A: drive would 
be unit 0, the B: drive would be unit 1, and so forth. The third entry is the 
command code, which tells the device driver what action to take. The fourth entry 
is used as a status indicator. The fifth entry is reserved for use by DOS (its use 
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Entry Length | 
# (bytes) Description 


jae 
Joost 


Length in bytes of this Request Header (varies with the 
amount of data in the request) 

1 Unit code of the device 

1 Command code 

2 16-bit word for the status upon completion 

8 Reserved for DOS 

Varies Data specific for a command 


OD oF P SW WO 


Table 2-9: Definition of the Request Header that is passed to the 
device driver. The Request Header contains information regarding its 
length, the unit code of the device, the command to be performed, and 
data for the command. 


is undocumented). Finally, the last entry is the data field. This field varies in 
length depending on the command in the third field. You will see more of this 
data field in later chapters. 

DOS automatically sets up a Request Header whenever a program makes a 
request to DOS that involves a device driver. This data packet resides in DOS’s 
reserved memory space and is built with information provided from the calling 
program. The address of the Request Header is passed to the device driver when 
DOS passes control to the driver. This address is stored in the driver’s local 
storage area. You need to specify both the segment address and the offset address 
of this Request Header, because the Request Header can be anywhere in the PC’s 
640K memory. Specifying only an offset address assumes that the packet will 
be in the current segment of memory in which the program is executing. DOS 
passes this segment and offset address 1 in the ES and BX registers of the 8088, 
respectively. 

You will see more of Request Headers in later chapters when you process 
driver commands in the various device drivers. 


Driver Calls from DOS You might assume that each command DOS passes 
to the driver involves a single call to the driver. Alas, this is not the case. Recall 
that DOS expects the device driver to have two procedures defined—the STRAT- 
EGY and the INTERRUPT procedures. Let’s explore the two-step call that DOS 
makes to the device driver for each command request. 
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The Two-step Call to the Device Driver Each time DOS asks the device 
driver to process a command, for example a read or write command, DOS will call 
the device driver twice. The first time, DOS will pass control to the STRATEGY 
procedure defined for the device driver. The second time, the device driver will 
be called at the address specified for the INTERRUPT procedure. 

Think of the STRATEGY procedure as instructions that perform the set-up 
and initialization for the driver. The INTERRUPT procedure then uses the 
information from the STRATEGY procedure to process the command request 
from DOS. This process is shown in figure 2-8. 

Although it is not apparent from the DOS manuals, this two-step approach 
allows DOS to distinguish between the request for the driver (the set-up) and the 
actual work to be done by the driver. You can think of this two-step process as 
analogous to writing a check and cashing it at a bank. You may write the check 
on Monday (the set-up) and not cash it (the work) until Friday. In the same way, 
DOS notifies the driver that there is work to be done with a call to STRATEGY 
and then calls the driver again through INTERRUPT to allow it to work. 

Let’s develop a scenario to see why STRATEGY and INTERRUPT are 
necessary. Assume that your PC, through DOS, can multitask, which means that 
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Figure 2-8: When DOS issues a request to the device driver, the device 
driver is actually called twice. 
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it can perform several tasks at one time. This permits you to do more work in a 
given period of time. Although DOS does not provide this capability currently, it 
is an important feature that future versions of DOS will have. 

It is likely that the various multiple tasks will differ in importance. If you 
prioritize these tasks in order of importance, the calls they make to device drivers 
also need to be prioritized. For example, a task that is downloading a file using 
a modem might be higher priority than a task that is updating a collection of 
addresses. The two-entry point approach allows DOS to do this. DOS can process 
the device driver calls in the priority order of the calling task. This is accom- 
plished by linking into a chain all driver request calls (all the calls to STRATEGY) 
and putting all the actual work calls (calls to INTERRUPT) into another chain 
in priority order. After DOS calls all the device drivers through the STRATEGY 
routine, it then inspects the INTERRUPT chain to see which one has the highest 
priority. The closer a device driver is to the beginning of the chain, the higher its 
priority. 

Without this two-step mechanism to set up and perform the actual work, 
DOS would call the device drivers on a first-come, first-served basis. 

To make this scenario a little easier to understand, let’s use an example. 
Assume that there are three outstanding driver requests: 


= Request A has a low priority 
= Request B has a medium priority 


= Request C has a high priority 


The STRATEGY and INTERRUPT chains are illustrated in figure 2-9. 

As this figure shows, each program request for device driver service causes 
DOS to place the first (set-up) callin the STRATEGY chain and the second (work) 
call in the INTERRUPT chain. When three programs make device driver re- 
quests, the set-up calls are linked into the STRATEGY chain in order of arrival, 
and the work calls are placed in the INTERRUPT chain in priority order. Think 
of this as writing checks in order during the week and then sending out the most 
important checks first on Saturday. In effect, you are handling all the incoming 
items as they arrive but sorting the most important items into a work list for 
processing. 


What the STRATEGY Procedure Does When the driver is first called, the 
STRATEGY routine saves the address of the Request Header, which is contained 
in the ES and BX registers. This is done to prepare the driver for the second call 
to its INTERRUPT procedure. 
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Figure 2-9: The effect of three driver requests. DOS links the three 
requests in the STRATEGY chain in the order of arrival. The 
INTERRUPT chain sorts the same three requests in order of priority. 


The sequence of events is shown in figure 2-10, in which DOS prepares to 


call the device driver by building a Request Header, and in figure 2-11, in which 
DOS calls the device driver at the STRATEGY procedure. 
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Length 


Figure 2-10: DOS preparing to call the device driver for the first time. 
A Request Header which contains information for the device driver to 
process is built. The address of this Request Header is stored in the 
ES and BX registers. 


What the INTERRUPT Procedure Does When DOS calls the device driver | 
the second time, it does so through the INTERRUPT procedure. Here the real 
work of the device driver begins. The Request Header that contains information 
for the driver to process is handled by the code located in the INTERRUPT 
procedure. Control is then passed to the command-processing routines. This is 
shown in figure 2-12. | 


Block and Character Devices 


DOS drivers need to distinguish between character and block devices. Recall that 
a block device transfers data in groups of characters, and character devices 
transfer data one character at a time. Of the control commands that the device 
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Figure 2-11: The STRATEGY procedure storing the address of the 
Request Header in local data storage. 


driver issues to the device, some are appropriate to character devices and some 
to block devices. The Media Check command is one example of a block device 
command. Because diskettes can be formatted for single-sided or double-sided 
use, the DOS disk device driver needs to know which format has been used. To 
find out, DOS issues a Media Check command to the disk device driver, which in 
turn reads a block of data from the disk. From the information returned in this 
block of data, DOS can determine if the diskette is single- or double-sided. The 
Media Check command is unique to disk block devices and is not applicable to 
character devices. 
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Figure 2-12: How the Request Header is retrieved by the INTERRUPT 
routine. Control is then passed to the command processing routines. 


DOS also needs to know which type of device its driver is controlling in order 
to determine the appropriate commands the device driver can perform. This topic 
will be covered in detail in later chapters as we develop various device drivers. 


Device Driver Commands 


So far, we have provided a lot of material on the various parts of a device driver. 
The information presented so far has been on the flow of control around and in 
device drivers. Now we have come to the core of device drivers: command 
processing. 

Recall that programs make service requests of DOS. Each of these service 
requests translates to a specific set of commands that the driver understands. 
These commands are common to all device drivers. 
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Number Command Description 
0 Initialization 
1-2 Not applicable 
3 IOCTL Input 
4 Input 
5 Nondestructive Input 
6 Input Status 
7 Input Flush 
8 Output 
9 Output With Verify 
10 Output Status 
11 Output Flush 
12 IOCTL Output 
13* Device Open 
14* Device Close 
15* Not applicable 
16* Output Til Busy 
17-18** Undefined 
19* Not applicable 
20-—22** Undefined 
23°° Get Logical Device 
24** Set Logical Device 


25° °* IOCTL Query 


* = DOS version 3+ only 
** — DOS version 3.2 only 
** — DOS version 5.0 only - 


Table 2-10: The list of commands for character-oriented devices. 

There are 25 commands, numbered from 0 through 24. Commands 13 

through 16 are valid for DOS versions 3.00 or 3.10. Commands 17 

through 24 are valid for DOS versions 3.20 or greater. Command 25 is 
valid for DOS version 5.0. 


Commands defined by Microsoft for device drivers are listed by device type 
in table 2-10 for character devices and in table 2-11 for block devices. Note that 
not all of the commands are available for all versions of DOS. 

In the following pages, we will review these driver commands. You can find 
out more about them in chapter 9. 
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Number Command Description 
0 Initialization 
1 Media Check 
2 Get BIOS Parameter Block 
3 IOCTL Input 
4 Input 
5 Not applicable 
6 Not applicable 
7 Not applicable 
8 Output 
9 Output With Verify 
10 Not applicable 
11 Not applicable 
12 IOCTL Output 
13* Device Open 
14* Device Close 
15" Removable Media 
16* Not applicable 
17-18** Undefined 
19** Generic IOCTL 
20-22** Undefined 
23** Get Logical Device 
24% Set Logical Device 


Zoe IOCTL Query 


* = DOS version 3+ only 
** — DOS version 3.2 only 
#2 — DOS version 5.0 only 


Table 2-11: The list of commands for block-oriented devices. There are 
25 commands numbered from 0 through 24. Commands 13 through 16 
are valid for DOS versions 3.00 or 3.10. Commands 17 through 24 are 
valid for DOS versions 3.20 or greater. Command 25 is valid for DOS 
version 5.0. 


Initialization Command 


Command 0 is the Initialization command. DOS always calls the device driver 
with this command immediately after the driver is loaded into memory. This 
allows the device driver to perform its device’s unique initialization functions, 
such as writing a message to the console, clearing registers, or other set-up 
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functions. DOS service calls can be issued from within the driver program only 
when the driver is processing the Initialization command. For all other com- 
mands, the driver cannot issue DOS service calls; ifit attempts to do so, DOS will 
crash, because the driver is part of DOS and DOS cannot call itself (when the 
driver is processing the Initialization command it is not considered to be part of 
DOS). When the driver returns control to DOS, DOS will assume that the driver 
is ready to perform other commands. 


Media Check and Get BIOS Parameter Block Commands 


Commands 1 and 2 are applicable to block devices only; these will be discussed 
in chapters 7 and 8. You need not concern yourself about these commands at this 
time. 


IOCTL Input Command 


Command 3 is IOCTL Input. You will see IOCTL often—it stands for I/O Control. 
This command is used by the device driver to return control information to the 
program regarding the device. For example, if the device is a printer, you can 
have the device driver return status information, such as the baud rate at which 
the printer device is set to receive data. When the driver returns I/O control 
information to the program, it is called input. Although this is quite useful, it is 
not a normal feature of device drivers. There are many reasons for this. The first . 
is that there is only one DOS call that allows I/O control—DOS service 44h. Most 
programs do not use this DOS service, because they do not expect a device driver 
to return this type of information. The second reason is that adding I/O control 
to a device driver is not easy; the device driver does not know what type of 
information to return. For I/O control to work properly, both the program issuing 
an IOCTL call and the device driver accepting IOCTL calls must agree on the 
information to be passed back and forth. 


Input Command 


Command 4 is the driver’s Input command. This command instructs the driver 
to read data from a device. This data is then returned to DOS, which then returns 
it to the calling program. 


Nondestructive Input Command 


Command 5 is the Nondestructive Input command. This command is used to 
determine whether there is any data from the device without actually passing 
the data back to the calling program through DOS. This is often a means of testing 
to see whether you are ready to read from the device. If there are characters 
waiting to be read, you simply issue an Input command. Ifthere are no characters, 
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you tell DOS that there are no characters to be read. In effect, you are looking 
ahead to see whether there is any input. 


Input Status Command 


Command 6 is Input Status. This call allows DOS to check the status of a device. 
If the device is not ready, no Read or Input call would be issued. On the other 
hand, if the status of the device indicates a ready condition, a Read command for 
the device could be issued immediately. Note that this command is not the same 
as the Nondestructive Input command. The Input Status command checks the 
status of a device; the Nondestructive Input command checks for a character in 
the device’s buffer. 


Input Flush Command 


Command 7 is the Input Flush command. This command allows you to discard 
any input for the device by clearing out the buffer associated with the device. This 
can be important in just about any program. Suppose a program asks the user if 
he or she wants to erase all the files on a disk. If you did not use a call to flush or 
get rid of all characters that had been typed ahead, you could accidentally erase 
all files if the type-ahead buffer happens to contain the character that the user 
would press to erase all the files. You should use this call to get rid of any possible 
extraneous characters just before you read some critical data from a device. 


Output Command 


Command 8 is the Output command. This command tells the driver to write a 
specified amount of data to the device. 


Output With Verify Command 


Command 9 is the Output With Verify command. This command is similar to the 
Output command but has one additional function: when the VERIFY switch is 
set ON at the DOS command level, the driver will read the data after each Write. 
This is a useful feature when you need to know that critical data has actually 
been written properly. Of course, this presumes that the device you are writing 
to can read the same data. This feature is not meaningful for printers and screens, 
because such devices cannot read what was written. 


Output Status Command 


Command 10 is the Output Status command. This command instructs the driver 
to check the status of the device you are using for output. This has no meaning 
for devices that can only read data. 
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Output Flush Command 


Command 11 is the Output Flush command. This command tells the driver to 
send a signal to the device, informing it that any data currently still in the output 
device should be discarded. 


IOCTL Output Command 


Command 12 is the IOCTL Output command. This command is sent to the driver 
when DOS needs to pass data to the driver for use by the driver itself. This is not 
the command that DOS uses to send data to the device. If this command is 
implemented in the device driver, you use the data to control the device rather 
than to send data to the device. As mentioned previously with reference to the 
IOCTL Input command, programs that issue the IOCTL call must agree with the 
device driver on what information is to be passed. 


Device Open Command 


Command 13 is the Device Open command, which can be used by the driver to 
keep track of all the times the device is opened. This command is available in 
DOS versions 3.0 or later if the Device Open/Device Close/Removable Media bit 
in the Attribute word of the Device Header is set. You will see how this is set in 
a later chapter. The driver can perform a number of functions when it receives 
this call. For example, it can reinitialize a device or prevent access to the device 
if another program has opened it. 


Device Close Command 


Command 14 is the Device Close command. You can use this command if the DOS 
version is 3.0 or later, the Device Open/Device Close/Removable Media bit is set, 
and a program closes the device. This command is used with the Device Open 
command to implement a count of the number of opens for the device. In turn, 
the driver can perform a function for the device, such as flushing any information 
that may be within the driver out to the device. 


Removable Media Command 
Command 15, the Removable Media command, is valid for block devices. This 
command asks the driver whether the device contains removable media. 


Output Til Busy Command 


Command 16 is the Output Til Busy command. This command is valid for 
character-oriented devices if bit 13 is set in the Attribute word of the Device 
Header. This command is most useful for printers that have a buffer to receive 
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data. Instead of outputting a small number of characters, the driver would send 
enough data to fill the printer device’s buffer. This minimizes the number of times 
that DOS needs to call the driver with data for the printer. The PRINT spooler 
program uses this feature. 


Other Commands 


Commands 17 through 25 are advanced commands that are available under DOS 
versions 3.20 or later. These commands will be treated in detail in chapter 9. 


Tracing a Request from Program to Device 
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To finish this section, we will look at an example of what happens along the way 
as a program calls a device driver. Let’s assume that a program has asked you to 
type some data from the keyboard into a file called MYFILE. Let’s say the 
program will then write the data into a record in a disk file. Figure 2-13 shows 
the various steps performed by your program, DOS, the disk device driver, the 
BIOS, and the device itself. 

When you have typed in all the data, your application program will issue a 
Write to a previously opened disk file named “myfile.” The data to be written is 
contained in a record or variable block of data named “newdata.” The Write is a 
call to a library function in the programming language used in your program. 
This function will take your Write command and convert it to a DOS function 
call. There are many DOS calls that write data to a file; for this example, we will 
assume that it is simply a Write Sequential File Record call. The library function 
is generally written in assembly language. It will set up the data for a Write 
Sequential File Record as DOS needs it and will then call DOS by issuing 
interrupt 21h. | 

The first part of DOS that is used is the call handler, which is where control 
goes when the interrupt 21h is executed. It is here that DOS inspects the type of 
function that the caller has set up (as found in the AH register). In this case the 
function is hex 15, which means Write Sequential File Record to DOS. 

DOS then internally locates the relative position of the disk file to which your 
record is to be written. Next, DOS finds the starting address, relative to the 
beginning of the disk, of the file “myfile.” This is done by searching through the 


disk directory for information on where “myfile” resides. The relative position of 


the record to be written to is added to the position of the start of the file; this yields 
the absolute position on the disk at which the “newdata” record should be stored. 
This part of the DOS call handler is responsible for determining all the information 
for a given disk and all the information for the files on this particular disk. ° 
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Figure 2-13: Block diagram of the paths taken to write a block of data 
to the disk. 
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The next step performed is that this data is sent to the general disk handler, 
which is also the DOS Absolute Disk Write routine (also known as interrupt 26h). 
This is called from the DOS kernel. 

Interrupt 26h or the DOS Absolute Disk Write routine requires two basic 
pieces of information. The first piece of information identifies the drive to which 
DOS needs to write the data. The second piece defines the location of the write 
relative to the beginning of the disk (that is, the starting sector). The reason for 
this routine is that DOS treats all disks alike: all of the sectors of each disk are 
numbered from 0, starting at the beginning of the disk. Thus, the file handler 
finds the relative position of the record within the file, and the general disk 
handler calculates the relative position within the disk. What the DOS Absolute 
Disk Write routine does is to determine the actual physical address to which the 
data should be written, using the relative information calculated by the original 
int 21h service Write Sequential. The physical address referred to here is the 
relative physical sector on the disk to which data should be written. Finally, this 
information is passed to the disk device driver. | 

In turn, the disk device driver is responsible for converting the physical 
address to a track, a sector, and a surface; it also performs the actual write. 

A point should be made here about the BIOS routines. The disk device driver 
uses the disk BIOS routines to perform the actual reads and writes to the disk. 
This is accomplished by executing an interrupt 13h after specifying the appropri- 
ate subfunctions for read or write. 

Once the disk device driver has finished the write operation, it will return 
a status to the Absolute Disk Write routine, which, through the DOS call handler, 
will return the status to the original calling program. Just as the original write 
request passed through the DOS call handler, the Absolute Disk Write routine, 
the disk device driver, and the disk BIOS routine, the status “percolates” through 
the layers back to the original program. | 

So the device driver plays a vital role in ensuring that your data is written 
to the disk. This illustration of the complicated process of writing a record to the 
disk has involved many steps. You have seen the relative roles of the device driver, 
DOS, and the BIOS. The interactions for all device drivers are similar to those 
in the example. 


The Mechanics of Building Device Drivers 
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In this last section of the chapter we will cover the mechanical aspects of building 
device drivers. We will survey the steps in building device drivers and the utility 
programs needed for each step. 


Basic Concepts 


Writing a Device Driver Program 


A device driver is a program that is built using a set of rules. DOS has defined 
these rules in order for the device driver to work properly. We will define the 
various sections of code that make up a device driver. Each of these sections 
contains assembly language instructions or data. Instructions in 8088 assembly 
language are written and grouped into procedures. Variables are defined in 
memory and are used to store data that DOS passes to the device driver. Other 
variables are also needed to store text messages that will be displayed on the 
video screen. 

A word processor is used to input the source text of a device driver. Then the 
text is assembled using the Macro Assembler. The object code output from the 
assembler is linked to create an executable file. Then this executable file is 
converted to a memory image file for proper execution by DOS. 

Once the device driver is built, it is loaded into memory. This is done by 
specifying the device driver file in the CONFIG.SYS file and rebooting DOS. 
During its initialization phase, DOS will read the CONFIG.SYS file and copy the 
contents of the device driver file into DOS’s memory. Then DOS will call the driver 
to initialize it. DOS initializes all device drivers to ensure that they are ready for 
use. For more information on DOS initialization, refer to appendix C. 


Assembling the Device Driver 


After you key in the source code of the device driver using a word processor, the 
device driver is ready to be assembled. Use the Macro Assembler as follows: 


Microsoft (R) Macro Assembler Version 5.10A 
Copyright (C) Microsoft Corp 1981, 1989. All rights reserved. 


46008 Bytes symbol space free 


QO Warning Errors 
0 Severe Errors 


The first command parameter to the Macro Assembler is the name of the 
text source file. The second command parameter specifies the name of the file 
that will contain the generated object; the file name extension will be .OBJ. The 
third command parameter specifies the name of the file that will contain the 
output listing from the Macro Assembler; it will have a file name extension of 
.LST. The fourth and last command parameter specifies the name of the cross- 
reference file. 
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Linking the Device Driver 


This step will convert the object file into an executable file that is commonly called 
an .EXE file. These files are normally program files that are executed by DOS 
and are prepared by the linker when it reads the object code. However, when 
device drivers are .EXE files, they cannot be executed by all versions of DOS, 
because in earlier versions the device drivers must be in .COM format. 

As was mentioned earlier in this section, device drivers are usually memory 
image files. This means the driver must be in .COM format. First, create the .EXE 
file by using the linker program, LINK: 


Cslink driver,driver,driver,null 


Microsoft (R) Segmented-Executable Linker Version 5.10 
Copyright (C) Microsoft Corp 1984-1990. All rights reserved. 


Libraries [.LIB]: 
Definitions File [NUL.DEF]: 
LINK : warning L4021: no stack segment 


This step will create two separate files: the .EXE file and DRIVER.MAP, 
which is the listing of the .EXE file in terms of variable names and addresses 
used. Note that there was one warning detected. Do not be alarmed by this. A 
STACK segment can be defined within a program and is used as a storage area 
for variables. The LINK program has been designed to assume that all programs 
will define a STACK. Most device drivers do not define a STACK segment, 
because a device driver is part of DOS and not an ordinary program. DOS has 
defined a stack, so device drivers use it instead of defining one. 


Convert .EXE to .COM Format 


You are encouraged to convert the device driver to a .COM format program, 
which is a memory image of what the driver should look like when it is loaded 
into memory. Although this is not a requirement of DOS, it is highly recom- 
mended, and is accomplished by using the EXE2BIN.COM utility that is supplied 
with DOS: 


C>exe2bin driver.exe driver.sys 


Note here that we have named the .COM output file DRIVER.SYS. Device 
driver files should be named .SYS for several reasons. The first is that if they are 
left named .COM after the EXE2BIN conversion, there is the possibility of 
someone accidentally executing the driver program, causing the inevitable ma- 
chine crash. 
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Caution: You cannot run a device driver directly the way you 


would a normal program! 


The second reason that device drivers should be named .SYS is that .SYS 
has become the standard naming convention for such programs. This dis- 
tinguishes the device driver files from all other files. 


Installing Device Drivers into DOS 


Before rebooting the machine to try out any device drivers, you will need to tell 
DOS to load these drivers into memory. This is done by creating a file named 
CONFIG.SYS that resides in the root directory of the disk from which you are 
booting. Assuming that you use the C: drive as your hard disk, build the 
CONFIG.SYS file as follows: 


CSscopy Cons. Config<sys 
break =ion 
device = driver.sys 


1 File(s) copied 


When DOS initializes, it will read the CONFIG.SYS file and look for any 
device driver files. It detects these by searching for the keyword device. DOS then 
reads this file into memory. For more information, refer to appendix C. 

If you already have a CONFIG.SYS file, you can include a device driver in 
that file by adding the following line to your CONFIG.SYS file: 


device = driver.sys 


After you create a CONFIG.SYS file, you can simply warm-start your 
machine by depressing the CONTROL, ALT, and DEL keys. The new device 
driver will be loaded into memory. 


Summary | 


In this chapter, we have covered the hardware aspects of devices and controllers, 
the programming of devices using BIOS interrupts, and the need for software to 
control devices; we have also discussed the reasons why device drivers offer the 
best solution to the problem of device access by DOS. In addition, we have covered 
how the device driver is used by DOS and how the device driver controls devices. 
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In short, you now have enough information about the external features of device 
drivers to look into writing a device driver. | 

In the next chapter, we will present a simple device driver. You will learn 
about the structure of a device driver program, the Device Header that describes 
to DOS the type of device we are controlling, the INTERRUPT and STRATEGY 
routines, and the driver command processing. 


Questions 
1. Could I use the same device driver under PC-DOS as well as MS-DOS? 


2. Are BIOS calls required in device drivers? 


3. Why is DOS version 2.00 or greater required for adding device driver 
programs? 


How many printer devices does DOS normally support? 
How many serial devices does DOS support? 


If a new device driver is added to DOS, which standard device does it 
follow? 


7. IfI add two new devices to DOS, for example, new1:, then new2:, what 
order would they be in after nul:? 


Answers may be found in appendix F. 
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A Simple Device Driver 


T... chapter will show you a real but very plain device driver program, 
one that makes a simple “beep” and prints a message on the screen. Although 
this example will not win awards for functionality and processing power, it does 
allow us to present clearly the various parts of a device driver and to develop the 
8088 assembly code for each section. These code sections will contain the func- 
tions that DOS requires in a device driver—some that we have already covered 
and some new ones as well. 

Because this is the first device driver in the book, we will cover each section 
in detail. What you will learn in this chapter will prepare you for the device 
drivers in the following chapters. 


What Does a Device Driver Look Like? 


Listing 3-1is an empty MASM 8086/8088 assembly language listing of a program 
we will call the Simple Device Driver. This driver will refer to a nonexistent device 
named SIMPLES. The source code is composed only of comment statements; such 
a source code is known in programming circles as a skeleton. The comment 
statements are grouped together in sections delineated by a banner consisting of 
asterisks. Each of these sections is required for a device driver. Some of the 
sections are definitions that are necessary to the Macro Assembler; others are 
necessary for the procedures you need for the device driver itself. We will describe 
each section in detail in this chapter. At the end of this chapter, we will present 
the finished result. 


An Overview of the Simple Device Driver Sections 


Listing 3-1 will be expanded as we go on and will form the basis for the simple 
device driver as well as for all the other device drivers that you will encounter in 
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Listing 3-1: A skeleton listing from which we will develop the Simple Device 


Driver. 


NO 


Ls 
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Ud 


=e 


=e 


=e 


t 


=e 


=e 


=e 


=e 


=e 


“=e 


=e 


=e 


f 


KKEKKEKKKKKKE KEKE KK KEK KEK KEK KEK KEKE KEKE KEKE KKK KKK KEKE RE KK KEKE KKK KEKE KKK KKK KEREKRKEKKEKE ESE 


* COMMENT SECTION HEADER * 


KEKE KKEKK KEK KEKE KEKE KK KEKE ERK KEKE KR KEK KKK KKK KK KEK KEK KKK KEKE KKK KE KKK KEKE 


KKEEKKEKEKK KEKE RR KR KEK KEK KEK KEKE KEK KEKE KR KEKE KR KK KKK KKK KKK KEK KKK KEKE KKK EEE 


* INSTRUCTING THE ASSEMBLER os 


KEKE KK KEKE KR KEKE KEK KEK KEKE KEK KR KER KEK KEK KEKE KKK KERR KEK KEKE KEKE KEKE KKK KEK KEKE KEKE KEKE E ESE 


KKK KKK KK KK KK KEK KK KE KKK KEK KEK KEKE KK KK KK KEK KEK KEK KK KEK KEK KK KK KKK KKK KEK KKK KEKE 


* MAIN PROCEDURE CODE * 


KAEKKKK KK KKK K KEK KEKE KKK K KEK KEKE KEKE KEKE KEKE KK KEK KK KK KK KEKE KEK KK KEKE KEKE KKK KEKE KEKEKAEHK 


KEKE KRKEKEKKKE KKK KKK KEK KEKE KEKE KR KEKE KKK KR KEKE RK KKK KEKE KKK KEK KEKE KK KEKE KKK KEKE KKKEKKEESE 


* DEVICE HEADER REQUIRED BY DOS i] 


KKEREKE KEKE KK KEKE KEKE KEKE KK KEKE KER KEKE KKK KER KEK KEKE KEK KER KEKE KR KEK KKK KEKE KK KEK KKK KRKEKKE EK 


KKKKEKRKREKEK KEKE KKK KEKE KEK KEK KEKE KEK KEKE KK KKK KEK KEKE KKK KEK KR KKK KEKE KEKE KK KEK KEKE KKK KEKE 


* WORK SPACE FOR THE DEVICE DRIVER % 


KEKE KKEKKEK KK KEKE KKK KK KEK KE KKK KE KEKR KK KEKE KK KKK KKK KKK KERR KEK KEKE KKK ER EKEKESE 


KKEKEKEKRKKRKKKRKKKEK KEKE KEKE KKK KEKE KKK KR KRKR KKK KEKE KEK KKK KEKE KEKE KKK KKK KEK KEKE KRKKEEEE 


* THE STRATEGY PROCEDURE io 


RKKKKKKKREK KEK KEKE KEKE KEK KEK KEK KKK KEKE KR KR KKK KKK KKK KEK KEKE KEKE KERR KEKE KKK KEKKEKESE 


KKKKKKKEKEKKKRKKEK KEK KEK KK KEKE KKK KR KE KKK KKK KEKE KKK KR KK KEKE KEKE KEK KK KKKKEKE REESE 


* THE INTERRUPT PROCEDURE * 


KKEKEKEKKKEKKKKRE KK KKK KKK ERK KK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KEKE KKK KK KKK KKK RK KKK KKK KEKE KEKSE 


KKKKKRKEKRKE KEKE KK KK KK KK KEK KEK KKK KKK KEK KEK KKK KKK KKK KEK KKK KEK KEKE KEKE KK KKK 


* YOUR LOCAL PROCEDURES : 


KAEKKKK KEKE RK KKK KKK KEKE KEK KKK KEKE KEKE KKK KKK KK KEK KR KKK KR KEK KEK KE KKK KKK KKK 


KKEKKKEKKKKRKE RK KK KKKKKK KEK KEKE KK KKK KEKE KKK KK KEK KEK KEK KEK KEKE KEKE KKEKKKE KEKE KE KEKE KE 


* DOS COMMAND PROCESSING - 


KKEKKKKKKEKKKKE KEK KEK KEKE KK KEKE KK KK KERR KR KEKE KK KEK KKK KKK KEKE KEE KKK KEK KEKE KKK KEKEKE KE 


KREEKKKKKKKEKRKE KK KEKE KEK KEKE KEKE KKK KKK KEKE KRK KEKE KEE KEK KKK RK KK KKK KEKE KKK KRKKK KEKE 


= RROR Bae a 


KKEKEK KK KKK KEKE KK KEKE KK KKK KKK KK KEKE KR KKK KEK KR KKK KEKE KKK KKK KEKE KK KKK K KEK 


KKEKKKKKK KEKE KK KEKE KEKE KEK KEKE KKK KKK KEKE KEK KEKE KEK KK KEK KEKE KK KK KK KEKE KEKE KE KK KEK KK 


* COMMON EXIT * 


KAEKKKRKE KK KR K KEK KK KEK KEKE KK KEK KEKE KK KE KKK KR KEKE KEK KEKE KK KR KK KK KK KEKE KEKE KEKE KKEKESE 


KEKE KK KK RK KEK KKK KKK KEK KK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KK KEKE KEKE KKK KKK KEK KEKE KEK KK KEKE KE KKEKEESK 


* END OF PROGRAM , - 


KREKEKEKKKKEKRK KEKE KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KER KKK KEK KEKE KK RK KEKE KEK KEKE KEKE KE 
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this book. Each of the various sections of this driver plays a vital role in 
contributing to all device drivers. These sections are described below. 


Comment Section Header 


All well-written programs have brief descriptions at the beginning of the program 
that identify what the program does, when it was created, the author’s name and 
address, and other information. What appears obvious to the author of the 
program may not be clear to another person, and even the original author forgets. 
Other kinds of information that can be placed in this section are a history of 
program modifications, including the dates of the changes made to the program, 
as well as a description of each change. 


Instructions to the Assembler 


When you are writing in assembly language, you will need to include numerous 
commands to the Macro Assembler that are not actual instructions to the 
processor. Rather, these commands instruct the Macro Assembler itself to per- 
form some functions on behalf of your program. Examples of commands include 
how the program will use memory, some control over the listing that the Macro 
Assembler produces, and definitions that the program will use. 


Main Procedure Code 


This is the next section within the simple device driver. This section is responsible 
for defining to the Macro Assembler the overall organization of the program. For 
the simple device driver, as well as for all other device drivers in this book, there 
is only one main procedure. The simple device driver sounds a beep and then 
prints a string. Device driver programs are built with a single main procedure 
for a number of reasons. The first reason is that DOS assumes that the device 
driver is a single procedure. Recall from the Macro Assembler Reference Manual 
that when procedures are called, control passes to the first instruction at the 
beginning of the procedure; the procedure then exits through a RETURN instruc- 
tion. Because the device driver begins with a Device Header table, DOS cannot 
call the main procedure of the device driver. Instead, DOS uses information in 
the Device Header table to pass control to the device driver. The second reason 
that there is just one procedure is that there is no reason for device drivers ever 
to contain more than a single procedure. Code that is modularized into procedures 
may always be contained within the main procedure. So, for all the device drivers 
in this book, you will see many procedures nested within the main procedure. 
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Device Header Required by DOS 


This is a table of fixed values that DOS requires of all device drivers and that is 
located in the beginning of the program. The Device Header defines five key 
values to DOS. The first value tells whether there is another device driver 
following the simple device driver. The second value tells DOS what type of device 
this device driver is controlling (block or character). The third and fourth entries 
in the Device Header are addresses of the STRATEGY and INTERRUPT proce- 
dures in the device driver. Although these two procedures are not procedures in 
the strictest programming sense, they behave like procedures in that they both 
execute RETURN instructions to exit. DOS expects each to perform according to 
the rules that you saw in chapter 2. Then, upon completion, they exit back to DOS 
through a RETURN instruction. Recall from chapter 2 that DOS uses a two-step 
call to request work from a device driver. The STRATEGY routine is the first 
routine called, and the INTERRUPT routine is the second. The last entry in the 
Device Header table is the name of the device for the device driver. 


Work Space for the Device Driver 


This is the section in the program in which data storage is defined for any 
variables the simple device driver will need. Variables are defined here that store 
information for controlling the device in the simple device driver. The space these 
variables consume is defined here as well. 


The STRATEGY Procedure 


This section contains code for performing the first task of the simple device driver 
in processing DOS requests, which is usually the task of handling set-up require- 
ments. As the name implies, the STRATEGY routine performs set-up work; it is 
the first of two calls from DOS. 


The INTERRUPT Procedure 


This section contains the code for the second part of command processing. DOS 
passes control to this procedure during the second call to the simple device driver. 
The INTERRUPT procedure has a command for the device as well as the data for 
the device. 


Your Local Procedures 


This section contains any necessary procedures the simple device driver will 
require. These local procedures support and assist the simple device driver 
program. 


A Simple Device Driver 


DOS Command Processing 


This is the heart of all the device drivers. Whenever a program uses the simple 
device driver, acommand, such as one telling the device to read or write, is passed 
through DOS to the simple device driver. This command is then actually per- 
formed by the code in this section. We presented a summary of the standard 
commands that drivers process in the previous chapter in table 2-9; in this 
chapter we will begin to implement these commands. 


Error Exit 


This is the section of code in which the simple device driver processes any errors 
that occur. 


Common Exit 


This is the section of code that the simple device driver will execute when it is 
finished processing the driver request that DOS has made, such as a command 
to read or to write. This section of code returns status information to DOS, 
indicating a successful operation. 


End of Program 


This is the section of code that signals to the Macro Assembler the end of the 
simple device driver. 

We have seen, briefly, the twelve sections that make up an assembly 
language program for a device driver. Now let’s take a closer look at the actual 
code in each of these sections. 


Instructing the Assembler 


Every device driver program has a certain number of assembler directives. 
Assembler directives are special instructions to the Macro Assembler that do not 
cause the Macro Assembler to generate instruction code. Such instructions 
merely tell the Macro Assembler to treat your code in a particular way, depending 
on which directive you use. 

The Microsoft MASM Macro Assembler used in this book allows directives 
and instructions to be entered in any column. For ease of reading, we will use 
four basic columns (see listing 3-2). The first column is for labels and variable 
names. This allows you to glance at the listing to see where you have defined 
these labels and variables. The second column is for instruction code and direc- 
tives to the Macro Assembler (think of this second column as the commands you 
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Listing 3-2: Assembler directives for the Simple Device Driver set the 
program into the segment called cseg Here. 


KEKE KKK KKK KEKE KKK KK KEKE KEK KEKE KEK KE KKK KEK KEKE KEKE KEK KKK KEK KK KER KKK KEK KKKEKEKSE 
' 


~x 
’ 


INSTRUCTING THE ASSEMBLER x 


ea KKKKEKK KE KKK KEE KEK KKK KKK KEK KEK KER KEK KER KEK KKK KKK KR KEK KEK KEKE KR KEKRK RRR KEKE KEE 
I 


!column 1 beolumnm 2)columr 3 !column.4 
cseg segment para public ‘code’ 
simple proc far 


labels 
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assume cs:cseg,es:cseg,ds:cseg 


code options comments 
macros 


need in the program). The third column contains required information or options 
for instruction code and directives; the number of options will depend on the 
command in the second column. The fourth and last column is an optional 
comment field in which you explain what a particular command is doing. Now 
let’s examine the code. | 

The first thing you will see in column one of listing 3-2 is the name cseg. This 
is the name you choose for the label you are assigning to a segment. In appendix 
A, segment is the term that defines a block of memory of up to 64K. The term 
segment is also an assembler directive that tells the assembler that you are 
defining a block of memory. The assembler will calculate how large this segment 
is (up to 64K) after it assembles the program. The directive segment defines the 
start of the 64K-maximum segment, and the ends directive defines the end of the 
segment. The required ends directive is found in the End of Program section. 

Additional information for the segment directives follows the directive 
segment. The word para is a directive that tells the assembler to align this 
segment in memory on a paragraph boundary. In appendix A, a paragraph is 
defined as 16 bytes, which, in hex, is a 0 in the least-significant position. This fits 
in nicely, because the address of a segment assumes that the low-order address 
position is Oh. The next piece of information on the first line is the public directive, 
which tells the assembler that the segment containing your code can be refer- 
enced externally from another program. The last piece of information after public 
is code, which tells the assembler this segment will contain instruction code. You 
may notice that there is only one segment directive in this program; this indicates 
to the Macro Assembler that only a single block of memory is being used in your 
device driver program. 


A Simple Device Driver 


The second line in listing 3-2 defines to the assembler a procedure named 
simple. The directive proc defines the start of your main procedure (at the End 
of Program section, endp will signal the end of the simple procedure). The 
keyword far on this line is required and tells the assembler that this is a far 
procedure, which can be anywhere in memory. When DOS calls the simple device 
driver, it will use the long form of the call instruction which is known as a far 
call. These far calls are calls to routines that cannot be assumed to be within the 
same 64K segment as the calling routine. Such calls take slightly longer to 
execute than near calls. The simple procedure will contain all of your code for the 
device driver. Thus, your short device driver program will have one procedure 
within one segment. 

The assume directive on the third line tells the Macro Assembler that the 
CS, ES, and DS registers of the 8088 CPU will reference items that are defined 
within this one segment (see appendix A for a detailed explanation of segment 
usage). Your Simple Device Driver program will need to use these three registers. 
Thus, cs:cseg means that cs will refer to items in the current segment cseg. 
Programs can thus use the CS register to reference the code segment, the DS 
register to reference the data segment, and the ES register to reference the extra 
segment. The CS, ES, and DS registers contain the starting address of the code 
segment, the extra segment, and the data segment for the current segment. 
Because all three segments share the same segment, the addresses that are 
generated for these segment registers will be relative to the beginning of the cseg 
segment in your program. Normally, each of these three registers has a separate 
segment or block of memory assigned. In this simple device driver program, each 
of these three segment registers will share the same block of memory in the 
segment named cseg. In other device driver programs this may not be the case. 

You will find these assembler directives in every device driver program. 
They may differ depending on whether or not they share segments. 


Main Procedure Code 


The main procedure is where the simple device driver program starts. Contained 
within this main procedure is the code that performs all the work. You must tell 
the Macro Assembler that the instruction code and data addresses start at this 
location. 

The begin label is a label given to the start of the program: 

, MAIN PROCEDURE CODE * 


KEKE KKKKKKEKKKK KKK KEKE KR KKK KEKE KKK KKK KE KKK KKK KEK KR KEKE KKK KK KK KK KKK KKKEKKEKK 
J 


begin: 
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Normally, you should use this begin label to instruct the assembler (by specifying 
this label to anend directive at the end of the program) that you want the program 
to start execution at begin. However, begin is used here more as a place-marker. 
Device driver programs, like many other normal programs, need not start 
execution at the beginning of the program. Rather, begin is placed at address 0 
to mark the beginning of the program. Right after the begin label comes the data 
and instructions for the simple device driver. 


The Device Header Required by DOS 


We now have our comments, main procedure, and assembler directives set up. 
The Device Header is a table of required data for DOS. Device drivers, as you 
have seen, come in different types. When DOS loads a device driver, it needs to 
identify the type of device driver it is, so you should specify this in the Device 
Header. | 

A device driver can replace a standard DOS device driver, such as the con: 
driver, or it can be a totally new driver for which DOS knows nothing. In either 
case, DOS needs to know if it is a character-oriented driver or a block-oriented 
driver. Recall from chapter 2 that character devices transfer data one character 
at a time, and block devices transfer data in groups of characters. This identifi- 
cation information for DOS is contained in the Device Header, as shown in listing 
3-3. Each of the entries in the table comprising the Device Header will contain 
varying information of varying lengths. The assembler knows the length of your 
entries from your use of define directives: define 8-bit bytes using db, 16-bit words 
using dw, and double 16-bit words using dd. 

The five entries that constitute the Device Header will be examined in the 
next sections. | 


Listing 3-3: The Device Header, which specifies the device characteristics 
and driver information to DOS. 


a KKK KKK KKK KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKKKK KEKE 
! 


~* 
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DEVICE HEADER REQUIRED BY DOS é 


KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KEKE KEK KKK KEK KEK KKK KKK KEKE KEKE KK KKK KKK KK KK KK KKKEKKEKEKEK KEK 
/ 


next_dev dd —1 sno other device drivers 
attribute dw 8000h ;character device 
strategy dw dev_strategy ;address of ist dos call 
interrupt dw dev_int s;address of 2nd dos call 
dev_name db ‘SIMPLES ' ;name of the Driver 
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The Next Device 


The variable next_dev is a double word (dd in MASM) that is used to indicate to 
DOS whether another device driver “follows” this one. If there is, the segment 
and offset addresses of the next device driver are placed in next_dev. As you saw 
in chapter 2, this is how DOS keeps track of drivers and puts them in a chain. If 
no driver follows this one, a -1 for both the segment and offset address indicates 
to DOS that there is only one device driver. The address order for next_dev is 
offset first and segment second. 

The technique of using next_dev allows DOS to place more than one device 
driver program into one file; DOS saves time by having to open and read only one 
file instead of several. DOS uses the next_dev field to link the device drivers into 
the device chain. As was discussed in chapter 2, device drivers are linked in a 
chain, and new device drivers are added to the beginning of the chain after the 
nul: device driver. DOS uses this device chain to search for the appropriate device 
driver whenever a device access is requested. 

If there is another device driver following the simple device driver, you 
should place the segment and offset address in this field. Thus, this field tells 
DOS where the next device driver is. The last device driver will have the -1 in 
both words. 


Attribute 


The label attribute contains a 16-bit word that describes to DOS what type of 
driver this is. Table 3-1 summarizes the more popular bit settings. In chapter 9, 
we will define other bits. 

As you can see from table 3-1, the attribute word can describe many types 
of devices. The entries in this table are discussed briefly in the next sections; they 
will be covered in greater depth in later chapters. In the simple device driver 
example, the attribute word is set to 8000h. If you convert this to binary format 
you will find that bit 15 is on, which signifies that this is a character device. Note 
that all other bits are set to 0 to prevent DOS from assuming that other attribute 
bits are desired. 


The STRATEGY and INTERRUPT Routines 


As you learned in chapter 2, a STRATEGY procedure is a set of instructions that 
performs the set-up for the device driver, and the INTERRUPT procedure uses 
the information from the STRATEGY procedure to perform the required work. 
Recall from chapter 2 that DOS uses a two-step mechanism to pass commands 
to the device driver. The STRATEGY procedure is called first, followed by a call 
to the INTERRUPT procedure. 
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Bits Description for Bit Set to 1 

0 Standard input device 

1 Standard output device 

2 Null device 

3 Clock device 

4 Special 

5 Reserved (must be set to zero) 

6 Generic IOCTL ** 

7 IOCTL Queries*** 

8—10 Reserved (must be set to zero) 

11 Device supports OPEN/CLOSE/REMOVABLE MEDIA* 
12 Reserved (must be set to zero) 

13 Non-IBM Format 

14 IOCTL 

15 Character device (set to 0 for block device) 


* DOS 3.0 and later 
** DOS 3.3 and later 
KEE TOS 5.0 


Table 3-1: The attribute bits for the Device Header. 


In listing 3-3, strategy and interrupt are the names for the addresses of the 
two routines that DOS uses in the device driver. These 16-bit words contain 
addresses that DOS uses to get to the two routines, dev_strategy and dev_int. The 
first time, DOS passes control to the device driver program at the address you 
specify at strategy. The second time, DOS will enter the device driver at the 
address you specify at interrupt. 


Device Name 


Device name is the name assigned to the character device in the device driver. 
You may recall from chapter 2 that character devices are named in the device 
driver and disk devices have drive letters assigned. Use this name in a program 
to make DOS call the device driver. In listing 3-3, the dev_name label contains 
the name SIMPLES, which defines to DOS the name of the device driver, in the 
Special Device Header. You may name the device anything as long as it meets 
two DOS requirements. First, the name cannot be NUL, because DOS does not 
allow the replacement of this particular reserved name. Second, the name must 
be less than or equal to eight characters in length and must be padded with 


A Simple Device Driver 


blanks. We have named this device SIMPLE$. Because the dev_name field is 
eight characters in length and SIMPLES$ is seven characters in length, we have 
added a blank to the end of ‘SIMPLES’ so that the name is ‘SIMPLE$ ’. 


Work Space for the Device Driver 


As shown in listing 3-4, Work Space for the device driver is the section of the 
simple device driver that contains the local variables for procedures. The INTER- 
RUPT procedure requires two variables, and the initial procedure for the simple 
device driver, which we will present later, requires a single variable for a print 
message. These three variables will be referenced from within the respective 
procedures, but we defined them here because defining the variables in one 
section makes it easier to find them later. 

The three variables occupy memory right after the Device Header table. The 
variables rh_ofs and rh_seg will be used to store information that DOS passes to 
the device driver. You will see the significance of these two variables soon. The 
variable msgI1 will be printed when the device driver program executes. The 
string of bytes you define for msg1 is composed of hex codes and of text contained 
within quotation marks. Hex codes allow you to control the cursor on the screen 
or use special functions of the PC. In this case, the 07h is the code for a “beep” 
(CONTROL-G). This makes the speaker beep before the program prints the text 
of the message. The 0dh and Oah signify that the message is followed by a carriage 
return and line feed to prevent other messages from writing to the same screen 
display line. Finally, the PC beeps again. At the end of the string of bytes you 
must signal to the assembler that your variable is complete by using the special 
symbol “$” enclosed in quotation marks. 

As was mentioned in chapter 2, the Request Header is the name given to 
the packet of data that is passed from DOS to the device driver. You may also 
recall that DOS will call the device driver twice for any command requested of a 


Listing 3-4: Some local variables needed for the simple device driver. 
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rh_ofs 
rh_seg 
msgl 


WORK SPACE FOR THE DEVICE DRIVER * 
BT AS REIS eee te ROA AE UN Pe Rade, Dee AHN Ie ae Ae ONC IN De Unt Me Ae DOME Pas Pig iy AS oe gO Me, Meg DME INN tertO HEN, RNR CTR 
dw 2 ;request header offset 
dw ? ;request header segment 
db O7h 
db ‘The Waite Group Simple Device Driver! 
db Och Cah; 07h," Ss! 
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Top of Memory 


Application 
program 


The application 
program issues | 
a DOS call for 
device access 


TheINTERRUPT routine uses 
rh_seg and rh_ofs to 
locate the REQUEST HEADER 


INTERRUPT 
routine The STRATEGY 
STRATEGY routine saves 
routine the REQUEST 
HEADER address 

rh_seg (ES :BX) in 

| th_ofs rh_seg and rh_ofs 

j Length: — REQUEST HEADER 


in memory and 
passes control 
to the device driver. 


Command Number 


Status 
Address of Data 


DOS 
KERNEL 


Bottom of Memory 


DOS automatically 
finds the 
appropriate 
device driver 


The address of 
REQUEST HEADER 
is placed in ES : BX 


Figure 3-1: DOS builds a Request Header in memory and passes the 
address in ES:BX to the device driver. The strategy routine saves this 
address in variables rh_seg and rh_ofs. 


device driver by an applications program. The variables rh_seg and rh_ofs are 
used to save the segment and offset addresses of the Request Header, which 
contains the information that the device driver needs in order to process a 
command. 

Figure 3-1 traces the path of the Request Header from DOS through the 
device driver. The program requesting a service from the simple device driver 
first passes control to DOS. DOS then takes the request and builds a Request 
Header that contains the request. Control is then passed to the STRATEGY 
routine, which saves the ES and BX registers in the variables rh_seg and rh_ofs. 
Lastly, the INTERRUPT routine uses these two variables to retrieve the Request 
Header in order to process the requested command. 
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Listing 3-5: The STRATEGY procedure. 


oe KEKKKEKEKE KEK KEK KEKE KKK KK KEKE KR KEKE KKK KEKE KK KEKE KEKE KEKE KEKE KEK KKK KKK KK KKK KKK KKK EKSE 
/ 


;* THE STRATEGY PROCEDURE * 
RRR RM te Oe ORE Rae SER De MG Pea Ie De ae Oe BO IN ea Nae nae ie Me AC Ae eG AN AY I A. ZOD ND. A Dy a REIN We eS a 
dev_strategy: *First call from DOS 
mov cs:rh_seg,es ;save request header ptr segment 
mov CS sro s:bx ;save request header ptr offset 
ret 


The STRATEGY Procedure 


The STRATEGY procedure (see listing 3-5) contains the first piece of actual 
program instruction code in this program. It is the code executed when DOS calls 
this device driver for the first time. This is called the STRATEGY procedure 
because this is the mechanism that DOS will use to plan or structure all the device 
driver requests (an initialization function). 

The only task of the STRATEGY code is to save the address of the Request 
Header into variables we call rh_seg and rh_ofs so that the driver can determine 
what command and data it is to process. Once the address is saved in rh_seg and 
rh_ofs, control returns to DOS to allow DOS to continue processing by calling the 
device driver again. The device driver can now use rh_segs and rh_ofs to access 
the code for processing in the driver. This will be done with the interrupts call, 
as you will see in the following section. 

A mov instruction is used to save the ES and BX registers. Note that the cs 
segment override tells MASM to generate addresses relative to the cs (code) 
segment and not the default ds (data) segment. The reason for the cs segment 
override is that the ds register is not valid when control passes to the device 
driver. If the cs segment override were omitted, the addresses for the two 
variables would be relative to some unknown value of ds. When the STRATEGY 
routine completes, control returns to DOS. 


The INTERRUPT Procedure 


The INTERRUPT procedure (see listing 3-6) is the section of code that determines 
what command the device driver will execute and that uses the code for that 
command within the driver. When DOS calls the INTERRUPT procedure, control 
is passed to the code, which we have labeled dev_int. 
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Listing 3-6: The INTERRUPT procedure. 
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THE INTERRUPT -PROCEDURE me 
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dev_int: ;Second call from DOS 
eld ;save machine state on entry 
push ds 
push es 
push ax 
push bx 
push Cx 
push Gx 
push Ct: 
push Si 


;perform branch based on the command passed in the req header 


. 
t 


° 
I 


emdtab 
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mov al,es: [bx] +2 ;get command code 

cmp al,0O ;check for 0 

jnz exit3 ‘NO — 6x1 GO LO. Error -exrt 
Ou. al,l ;get offset into table 

lea di,cmdtab ;get address of command table 
mov ah, 0 ;clear hi order 

add di,ax -add offrset 

jmp word ptr{[di] Jump And rece 


-command table 


the command code field of the static request 
field contains the function to be performed 


label byte : 
dw a ee wl * initialization 


The first part of the INTERRUPT code shown in listing 3-6 saves the state 
of the microprocessor registers. This is done by storing all the registers onto the 
stack using push instructions. Any or all of the registers may be used. 

At the end of the device driver, upon exit, you must be sure to restore the 
original values to the registers. Note that the DOS stack is not large; it will allow 
only about 20 pushes. Be careful about how many bytes you push onto the stack. 
For the most part there is more than enough room for saving the registers. 

The second part of the INTERRUPT code is used to find out what command 
DOS wants the device driver to perform. Recall that the driver is being called 
from DOS in response to a program requesting that DOS perform a specific 
function. A “command” code for this function is passed to the device driver in the 


A Simple Device Driver 


second entry of the Request Header. Examples of commands or requests are Read, 
Write, and Initialize. The simple device driver allows only one command to be 
accepted; this is the Initialize command, which is specified by the value 0. 

Each command requires a procedure in the driver to carry out the operation 
defined for it. Because each command has a unique value associated with it, you 
can set up a table for all commands, and each entry in the table can contain an 
address of a procedure in the driver to execute the function. The first entry will 
contain the address of the procedure to process command code 0, the second entry 
will contain the address of the procedure to process command code 1, and so on. 
For example, for ten possible values a table of ten entries is constructed. Each 
entry then contains the address of the procedure to be executed for the particular 
ordinal value. 

For each command to be processed by your driver, you must use the value 
of the command code in the Request Header to position into the table (this is 
commonly called indexing). Control is then passed to this address and the code 
in the procedure is executed. This table is also called a jump table, because the 
jump instruction is used to pass control to an address contained in the table. 

Let’s take a look at the rest of the code in listing 3-6. The first instruction 
references the Request Header by using the ES and BX registers. The +2 
references the third byte, which is the command code for the device driver. 
Because the command code is a byte value, mov puts it into the low-order portion 
of the AX register, which is AL. 

The next two instructions are unique to the simple device driver and will 
not appear in subsequent device drivers. The reason is that this simple device 
driver will accept only one command, the Initialize command. The command code 
(which is now in AL) is compared with 0 (which is the value for Initialize). If it is 
not 0 it will jump to exit3. 

The instruction that contains rol starts the code to find the procedure for 
INITIALIZE. The table containing addresses of procedures is composed of 16-bit 
entries, and the command code is a byte quantity. This presents a problem. If you 
use the byte value of the command code to index into the table, you will be 
indexing by bytes. This will give half of the 16-bit address rather than the 
two-byte address needed. Therefore, in order to index into the table properly you 
must convert the byte value into a word value. This means that command value 
0 gets the first 16-bit address, command value 1 gets the second 16-bit address, 
and so on. Do this by multiplying the command value by two using rol, which is 
a left-shift instruction. 

The next instruction of listing 3-6 retrieves the address of the command table 
(cmdtab). The lea (load effective address) instruction picks up the jump table for 
determining the proper command procedure to which the driver should jump. 

Then the add instruction adds the converted command code to the address 
of the command table. In effect, we are indexing into the table. The index register 
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di now contains the address of the procedure for command value 0. The instruc- 
tion to mov a 0 to the AH register is a safety precaution, because the command 
values will not use AH. 

Lastly, an indirect jump through the di register passes control to the 
INITIALIZE procedure and performs this driver’s task. 

When the INTERRUPT code is called, the device driver jumps to the 
appropriate routine as specified in this table. In this case, it jumps to the routine 
that starts at init, which we will cover soon. Note that the table cmdtab has only 
one entry, whereas a more complex driver would have several (one for each 
command). 


Your Local Procedures 


Local procedures are routines you write to assist in performing device driver 
functions. In this code you will need to use only one procedure. It is named init 
(to initialize the driver). (See listing 3-7.) Its function here is to make a “beep,” 
display a message to the screen, and “beep” again. These procedures allow you to 
modularize the driver and, thus, change code without affecting the entire driver. 

The initial proc is the procedure that displays a message on the monitor 
when the device driver is initially loaded by DOS. The text for the message is 
contained in the variable msg1, which was defined in the section Work Space for 
the device driver. DOS function 9 is used to display a message to the screen. 

The initial proc is called when the driver is loaded by DOS. DOS calls the 
device driver with the command number 0, which is initialization. This is always 
done for every device driver. For this program, you will see the following message 
on the screen: 


The Waite Group Simple Device Driver! 


Listing 3-7: The procedure Initial. 


eK KK KK KKK KKK KK KKK KKK KKK KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEK KEK KR KKK KR KKK KEK KKK KKK KKKEKEKS 
' 


* 
t 


YOUR LOCAL PROCEDURES * 


KEKE KEK KEKE KKK KEKE KEKE KEK KKK KEKE KKK KER KEKE KKK KEK KKK KEK KEK KKK KKK KKK KKKKK KE 
, 


initial proc near 
lea dx,msgl sinitialization 
mov ~~ ah,9 ; message 
meee 2 ;doscall 
ret Fan i i als a 


initial endp 
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Caution: DOS function calls are allowed only in processing the 
Initialization command. The function calls allowed are Olh 


through 0Ch and 30h. Because DOS has not finished initializing 
itself, using other function calls will cause it to crash. If DOS 
was reentrant, this would not be true. 


DOS Command Processing 


The DOS Command Processing section of a device driver contains the procedures 
for processing the command codes; in our driver we process only command 0. In 
listing 3-8, the init routine begins with a call to the procedure named initial that 
was discussed above. Then the Break Address is set. This tells DOS where the 
end of the simple device driver is. We will cover this in more detail in the next 
chapter. The last instruction is a jump out to the exit procedure. 

Few device drivers will be this simple. Most will do much more processing 
than this, but all will have this structure. In later chapters we will add more 
commands to this device driver. Each command will require code to perform the 
requested function. As an example, to pass data to the device, DOS calls the driver 
with a Write command (command = 8). 


The Request Header Status Word 


For each command requested of the device driver, DOS expects a success/failure 
status indicator when the driver is finished processing. The Request Header that 
DOS passes to the device driver is returned to DOS with the status word set to 


Listing 3-8: The init procedure. 


eKKEKEKKE KKK KKK KKK KKK KK KKK KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KEKE KKK KKK KEK KKK KKEKKEKEKKSK 
’ 


~* 
/ 


DOS COMMAND PROCESSING ~ 


ao KRKRKEKKEKKE KKK KKK KKK KEK KEK KKK KEK KEK KEKE KKK KKK KEK KK KKK KKK KKK KK KKK KEKKEKKKKKE 
’ 


;command = 0 imitializatvon 

ei ees call initial ;display a message 
lea ax,exit ;get end address (offset) 
mov es: [bx]+0eh,ax ;store offset address 
push cs ;get end 
pop ax ; address (segment ) 
mov es: [bx]+10h, ax ;store in Break Address 
jmp exit2 
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Name Bits Description 

ERROR 15 Set by driver to indicate error—see table 3-3 

DONE 8 Must be set by device driver upon exit 

BUSY 9 Set by device driver, if needed, to prevent 
further operations | 

ERROR_CODE 0-7 Standard DOS error code; see table 3-3 


10-14 Reserved 


Table 3-2: Description of the status word. The ERROR, DONE, and 
BUSY bits may be set. 


indicate the outcome. The status word has bits that can be set on to indicate 
several conditions. Table 3-2 shows the various conditions and bit settings. If 
there is an error, a 1 in bits 0 through 7 forms the error code. Table 3-3 shows the 
list of standard DOS error codes. 

Note that a combination of the status word bits can be used in any given 
status. For example, if the driver has processed a request and no error has 
occurred, the driver must set the DONE bit, but if an operation completes and 
an error has occurred, both the DONE and the ERROR bits must be set. 
Additionally, an error code should be returned that tells DOS (and eventually the 
user) what caused the error. Note that it is up to your driver program to figure 
out the error and set the right bits. 

In the simple device driver, there are only two possible conditions and, 
therefore, two possible status codes. The first condition is when DOS calls the 
device driver with command = 0 (Initialization) when the device driver is loaded. 
The second condition is when DOS has called the device driver with a command 


other than 0. This can happen in several ways. 


For example, assume that you make an attempt to copy the contents of a file 
to SIMPLE$ (which DOS assumes to be a device) using the following DOS 
command-level statement. 


A> Copy simple.asm simples 


This statement will cause DOS to call the device driver with command number 


8, which is Output or Write (one of sixteen possible device driver commands). 


Because the simple device driver does not process any commands other than 0 
(Initialization), this causes an error. 
The following two sections describe the processing for error conditions and 


- normal conditions. 


A Simple Device Driver 


Hex Code Description of Error Code 


Write protect violation 
Unknown unit 

Drive not ready 

Unknown command 

CRC error 

Bad drive request structure length 
Seek error 

Unknown media 

Sector not found 

Printer out of paper 

Write fault 

Read fault 

General failure 

Reserved (DOS 3+) 

Reserved (DOS 3+) 

Invalid disk change (DOS 3+) 


Mid OWPrPonmnrnarmrhRwWnNrHo 


Table 3-3: The error codes listed here form the standard error codes 
for DOS device drivers. 


The ERROR EXIT Procedure 


In the event of an error, you must provide a means for the device driver to exit 
the program and tell DOS that something has gone wrong. DOS can then return 
this error message to the program that requested the device driver. The program 
might then retry the operation after displaying a message indicating the error. 
A typical error for a disk might be attempting to write to a diskette that has a 
write-protect tab. The error that you will see from DOS is: 


Write protect error writing drive A 
Abort, Retry, Ignore? 


When the simple device driver encounters an error, control is passed to exit3. 
The error caused by a write to SIMPLES via the copy described above is one such 
path to exit3. As listing 3-6 shows, the command code of 8 will fail the compare 
with the legal command code 0 in the code of the INTERRUPT procedure. This 
will cause a jump to exit3. 

The code for processing errors in the simple device driver is shown in 
listing 3-9. 
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Listing 3-9: The fourth field of the Request Header, a 16-bit status word that 
contains the value 8103h. 


ar Nee AS NENT IE EN EE PE AP AC I RS PE ECP LTB AN OEP RAE SLE BR ETERS TE IC A EE NNN AE TA SD TPE TE LT POG IOI EL ESTEE ES BE ELBE BS OE EEE DLL BO OLELE  PLALER SEELEY TIDE CC TLE EE ACI I PALES LINE LSD ALN EER IDG AD LEE LEED EET 
KKK KKK KEKE KKK KEK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KEK KKK KR KEKE KKK KR KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEER 
I : 


7* 
f 


ERROR EXIT a 


KKK KKK KKK KKK KEK KKK KKK KKK KK KEK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KEKE KKK KE KKK KEKE KK 
7 


;Set the Done flag, error flag, and unknown command error code 


ex1it3: 


mov es:word ptr 3[bx],8103h 
jmp exitl . ;restore environment 


As shown in listing 3-9, ES and BX refer to the Request Header, and the 
fourth byte (relative byte 3) begins the word used to store a status. This 16-bit 
word returns a code to DOS indicating the outcome of the work performed by the 
driver. If your program has code that causes a branch to exit3, this will set bits 
in this status field to indicate certain information, such as the fact that an error 
has occurred, and the type of error encountered. The value 8103h shown in listing 
3-9 is broken down as follows: the DONE bit (bit 8) is set on, the ERROR bit (bit 
15) is set indicating an error has occurred, and the ERROR_CODE bit is set to 3 
(bits 0 and 1 set on). An ERROR_CODE of 3 is used to tell DOS that an unknown 
command has been encountered in the simple device driver. 

By returning this status to DOS through the Request Header, you ensure 
that DOS has information concerning the command processed by the driver. In 
turn, DOS returns this information to the calling program, which can use it to 
decide how to display an error. We shall examine driver completion without errors 
in the following section. 


The COMMON EXIT Procedure 
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Upon exit from the device driver, you will need to restore the state of the 
microprocessor registers as they were before your device driver took control (see 
listing 3-10). 

The first step in restoring the environment is to set the status value for DOS, 
because DOS expects to know the status of the operation in the device driver. If 
the program branched to the exit3 routine because of an error condition, as 
described in the preceding section, then it does not need to set the status. 

The first instruction at label exit2 of listing 3-10 sets the Request Header 
Status word to indicate DONE—0100h. 

The second step in restoring the environment is to restore the ES and BX 


register. As you may recall from the section on the STRATEGY procedure, the 


A Simple Device Driver 


Listing 3-10: Common exit. 


KKK KK KKK KKK KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEK KEK KKK KE KKK KEKE KKK KEKE KK KEKE KKRKAKKE KK 
t 


ok 
/ 


COMMON EXIT * 


KKK KKK EKER KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KEK KKK KEK KEK KK KKK KEK KKK KKK KK KEKE KKK KKKKK KEKE ESE 
’ 


s-common exits fall thru code 


exitl: 


ex1itd: 


exit: 


2 sets status to done and no error 
1 restore callers es:bx 
O restore machine state and exit 


; Set done flag and no error 


mov es:word ptr 3[bx],0100h 

mov bx,cs:rh_ofs srestore req hdr to bx andes 
mov es,cs:rh_seg sas saved by dev_strategy 
pop S1 srestore all registers 
pop di 

pop dx 

pop Cx 

pop bx 

pop ax 

pop es 

pop ds 

ret 


E'S and BX registers were saved in variables rh_seg and rh_ofs. These variables 
held the address of the Request Header; the driver needed to use those registers 
to process the command and data in your device driver program. Now you must 
reverse the process and set ES and BX so that DOS gets a status indicator 
regarding what occurred in the program. 

The third step in restoring the environment is to restore all the registers 
saved on the stack using the pop instruction. Keep in mind that the order in which 
you saved the registers must be reversed when you restore them. Lastly, the ret 
instruction returns control to DOS. 


The End of Program Section 


This final section (see listing 3-11) is where you ensure that the driver ends 
properly using MASM directives. You should declare the end of the simple 
procedure, as well as the end of the cseg segment, with endp and ends. On the 
end assembler directive, specify the label begin. This tells the Macro Assembler 
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Listing 3-11: The end of program processing consists of the assembler 
directives that tell the assembler that you are defining the end of the simple 
procedure, as well as the end of the cseg segment. 


oKKKKEKKKEKKKKE KKK KEK KEKE KEKE KKK KKK KEK KKK KEKE KEKE KEKE KKK KEKE KK KEK KEKE KEK KKEKKEEKEESE 
/ 


e * 
' 


END OF PROGRAM * 


eo KKKEKRKEKR KEK KEKE KE KEKKE KERR KE KEK KEK KERR KKK KKK KKK KEKE KEK KER KKK KEK KEK KKK KEK KEKKKKEESE 
/ 


simple > 
cseg 


endp 
ends 
end begin 


>; that’s all folks 


that your device driver begins execution at the begin label. The Macro Assembler 
does this by generating a program start address at begin. 


The Entire Simple Device Driver 


Listing 3-12 is a complete listing of all the code we have developed for the simple 
device driver. 


Building the Simple Device Driver 
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Listing 3-12 shows the source assembly code for the entire driver. To build the 
simple device driver, you first need to enter the source code into a file using a 
word processor. Then you must assemble, link, and convert the code to .COM 
format. The normal output from the LINK utility is in .EXE format, which 
contains relocation information and is not always usable. Early versions of DOS 
do not have the ability to load relocatable code at initialization time. To tell DOS 
to use the simple device driver, you must add a DEVICE= command in your 
CONFIG.SYS file. Note that the CONFIG.SYS file must be in the root directory 
of your boot disk. 

If you already have a CONFIG.SYS file, for the time being, rename your 
CONFIG.SYS file to another name. You could also include this driver in your 
CONFIG.SYS file by adding the following line to your CONFIG.SYS file: 


device = simple.sys 


A Simple Device Driver 


Listing 3-12: A Simple Device Driver. 


KKK KKKKKKK KKK KKK KK KEK KKK KEK KEKE KKK KEKE KKK KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KKEKKEKE 
, 


poe This is a Simple Device Driver i 
KA AA A KAI A AR AKIRA A AK A A I I 


oKKKKKKKEKEKEKE KKK KK KKK KEK KEKE KEK KEKE KK KEK KERR KEK KKK KK KEK KEK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KKK KK 
' 


ee INSTRUCTING THE ASSEMBLER 5 


KKK KKKKKKKE KKK KK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KEK KEKE KKK KR KEK KKK KR KK KEKE KEK KEK KEK KKK KEKK KKK KEK 
’ 


cseg segment para public ‘code’ 
Simple prec far 
assume cs:cseg,es:cseg,ds:cseg 


eKKKKKEKE KKK KKK KER KEKE KEK KEKE KEKE KKK KEK KKK KEK KEKE KEK KEK KEKE KEKE KR KKK KEKE KKK KE 
’ 


oe MAIN PROCEDURE CODE * 
oR KKK KEK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KEK KEKE KR KEKE KEKE KKK KEKE KEK KKK KKK KKK KK KEKE KK KKK KKK KEKE 
V 

begin: 


a KKKKKKKKEKKEK KEKE KKK KKK EKER KKK KEK KEKE KEK KEKE KKK KK KEK KK KKK KKK KKK KEK KKK KK 
' 


ne DEVICE HEADER REQULRED BY DOS * 


oKKKKKKKKKEK KKK KE KKK KKK KK KER KEKE KEKE KR KR KEKE KKK KK KK KEK KEKE KKK KEK KKK KEKE KKK KK 
J ay 


next_dev dd -1 sno other device drivers 
attribute dw 8000h ;character device 
strategy dw dev_strategy ;address of 1st dos call 
interrupt dw dev_int ;address of 2nd dos call 
dev_name db ‘SIMPLES ’ sname of the Driver 


eo KRKEKEKK KKK KEK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KEK KEK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KKK ERK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KK KKH 
o 


ae WORK SPACE FOR THE DEVICE DRIVER * 


KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEK KKK KEKE KR KEKE RRR KKK KEKE KKK KKK KK KEK KEKE KKK KEK KKK KEKE KKK KKEKHE 
’ 


Che OFS dw ? ;request header offset 

rh_seg dw 2 ;request header segment 

msgl db 07h 
db ‘The Waite Group Simple Device Driver! ' 
db Odh; Cah, 07h," S* 


RK KEKKEKKKKEKKKKKEKKKE KKK KKK KE KKK KERR KERR KKK KEK KEKE KK KEK KEKE KEKE KKEKEKEKEKKKKEKKEKEKSE 
’ 


ey THE STRATEGY PROCEDURE * 


oe KKKKRKEKKKEKKKKK KKK KKK KEKE KR KEKE KKK KEK KEKE KKK KEKE KEK KKK KKK KEK KEKE KKK KKK KEKE KKK KK 
’ 


dev_strategy: FRITS. Cali. Prom DOS 
mov cs:rh_seg,es ;save request header ptr segment 
mov CStrh.-OL Ss; bx ;save request header ptr offset 
Lee 


KKK KK KKK KEKE KK KK KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEK KEK KEK KKK KEK KK KEK KKK KKK KKK KEK KKKKKKKKK 
' 


ae THE: TNTERRUPT PROCEDURE * 


oKKKKKE KKK KEK KKK KEK KKK KEK KK KK KEK KER KKK KK KEK KEK KKK KKK KKK KE KKK KKK KEKE KE KEEKSE 
f 
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Listing 3-12: (cont.) 


dev_int: :Second call from DOS 


@ulke| ;save machine state on entry 
push ds 
push es 
push ax 
push bx 
push Cx 
push ax 
push di 
push Si 


;perform branch based on the command passed in the req header 


mov al,es: [bx] +2 ;get command code 

cmp al,0 ;check for 0 

jnz ex1it3 ;no - exit go to error exit 
roll al,1l ;get offset into table 

lea di,cmdtab ;get address of command table 
mov ah, 0 ;clear hi order 

add di,ax ;add offset 

jmp word ptr{[di] ;jump indirect 


;command table 
; the command code field of the static request 
: field contains the function to be performed 


cmdtab label byte : 
dw InNTe ; initialization 


KKK KKKKKKKKE KK KE KKK KKK KEK KKK KEKE KKK KERR KKK KEK KK KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KKK 
’ 


ue YOUR LOCAL PROCEDURES r 


KEKE KEK KEK KKK KKK KKK KEK KEKE KEK KK KEK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KK KKK KKK KEKE KKKKKKKAE RK KKK 
’ 


initial proc near 
lea dx,msgql sinitialization 
mov ah,9 ; message 
se anes 218. ;doscall 
ret -recurn 


initial endp 


oKEKKKKRKK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KEK KKK KEK KKK KEK KKK KKK KEK KKK KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKEEKSK 
/ 


ee DOS COMMAND PROCESSING : * 


oe KKEKKEKKE KK KK KEK KE KKK KK KKK KEKE KEK KKK KKK KEK KR KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKEEKEK 
t 


scommand 0 initialization 

Liao: call initial ;display a message 
lea ax,exit ;get end address (offset) 
mov es: [ox]+0eh, ax ;store offset address 
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Listing 3-12: (cont.) 


push cs ;get end 

pop ax ; address (segment) 

mOv es: [bx]+10h, ax ;store in Break Address 
jmp exit2 


KKK KKK KEK KK KK KK KKK KKK KK KKK KK KKK KKK KK KKK KKK KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKE 
! 


oo ERROR EXIT 2 


KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KEKE KKK KKK KEK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KEKE KKK KEKE KKK KKKKEKEKKKK KKK KE 
' 


;Set the Done flag, error flag, and unknown command error code 


exit3: mov es:word ptr 3[{bx],8103h 
jmp exitl ;restore environment 


oKKEKEKEKKKEKE KKK KK KK KKK KEKE KEKE KEKE KK KEKE KK KEKE KKK KEK KEK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KK KKK KAKE KEKE 
t 


aa COMMON EXIT * 


oKKKEK KEK KEKE KEKE KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEK KKK KKK KEKE KER KKK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KEKE KK KKK 
' 


;common exits fall thru code 

i 2 sets status to done and no error 
; 1 restore callers es:bx 

; O restore machine state and exit 


exit2: ; Set done flag and no error 
mov es:word ptr 3[bx],0100h 
exit.ls- mov Dx poe sirn: Ore ;restore reg hdr to bx and es 
mov es,cs:rh_seg ;as saved by dev_strategy 
exitO: pop Si ;restore all registers 
pop ail 
pop dx 
pop Cx 
pop bx 
pop ax 
DOD es 
pop ds 
ret 
exit: 


a KRKKKKKEKKE KKK KK KKK KEK KKK KEKE KKEKEK KKK KEKE KK KKK KKK KR KEKE KKK KERR KKK KKREESE 
’ 


ees END OF PROGRAM m 


oe KRKKKKKE KKK KEK KEKE KKKEKEK KEKE KKK KEKE KK KEK KK KEK KKK KKK KEK KKK KEK KK KK KKK KEKRKKKEKEKESK 
, 


Simple endp 
cseg ends 
end begin 


, “Chet Ss alli toiks 
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Using the Simple Device Driver 


After you create a CONFIG.SYS file, you can simply warm-start your machine 
by depressing the CONTROL, ALT, and DEL keys. DOS will begin loading and 
you will hear a tone and see the following message: 


The Waite Group Simple Device Driver! 
Congratulations! You have just loaded the simple device driver! 


What You Can Try 


You can customize the simple device driver by changing the contents of msg1 to 
any string you desire. As a suggestion, try using your name in the message that 
is displayed. 


If It Does Not Work 
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Because this driver is very simple, you should not encounter any problems 
installing it. However, there is always the possibility of making mistakes along 
the way. Here are a few things to look for if problems develop. 

First, look for any typing mistakes. Most of the time, the Macro Assembler 
will catch mistyped variable names, but any values that were keyed in incorrectly 
will not be caught by MASM. Print out a copy of the MASM listing output and 
compare it with the source in n listing 3-12. Reassemble the driver if you make any 
changes to the source. 

Second, if there are no apparent source errors, look for errors in the LINK 
stage. Note that there will be one warning message (“Warning: No Stack Seg- 
ment”) from a normal LINK of a device driver. Any other error will require going 
back to the source to see how the error was generated. Normally, errors from the 
LINK step occur when the segment definitions are out of order or incorrect. Check 
to see that the order and the sequence of the assembler directives segment, 
assume, proc, endp, ends, and end match those in listing 3-12. 

Next, check to see that EXE2BIN has been used to convert the driver into 
.COM format. This is important, because DOS does not expect any code or data 
relocation information in the device driver file. 

Lastly, ensure that the name of the file has been correctly specified in the 
DEVICE= command for the CONFIG.SYS file. 


A Simple Device Driver 


Summary 


The simple device driver presented in this chapter is the simplest device driver 
imaginable. It does nothing but beep at you when it initializes. The material you 
have seen in this chapter is very important, however. You can build on it because 
it has all of the sections necessary for a complex device driver. 

We have looked at asample device driver and have broken it down into pieces 
that are more manageable and understandable. You should now understand the 
reasons for each of the various sections and why DOS expects each one in a certain 
format. 


Questions 


1. Are DOS calls allowed in a device driver? 

2. What instruction would DOS use to call your device driver? 
3. What is the purpose of the STRATEGY procedure? 
4 


Within the Device Header, there is an entry that tells DOS if it is the 
only device driver. Which entry is this? What is the reason for this? 


When is the device driver initialized? 


6. How many characters in length could the name of a device be in a device 
driver? 


Answers may be found in appendix F. 
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A Console Device Driver 


L the last chapter, we developed a simple device driver in a step-by-step 
fashion. The new simple driver became part of DOS. In this chapter, we will 
develop a console device driver that will control the keyboard and screen. This 
driver, called con:, will replace the standard DOS device driver for the console, 
which is also called con:. When the device name of a user-supplied driver matches 
the name of an existing device, as it does in this case, the new driver effectively 
replaces the old one. This is what we will be doing in this chapter: replacing the 
standard console driver con: with a new enhanced driver, also called con:. 


The Console Device Driver 


The standard driver that controls the keyboard and screen for the PC is known 
as the con: device. This device is an integral part of DOS and is the primary 
interface between the user and the PC. Almost all programs use the con: device 
in this manner. As we develop our Console Device Driver, you will see what 
happens when a program requests keyboard input, how a character is displayed 
on the screen, and some of the control functions that are largely invisible to you 
but that you may have wondered about. 

For example, you may have noticed that you can type ahead in DOS (this is 
the ability to type characters faster than the program can accept them). The 
type-ahead function is handled by the BIOS interrupt routine for the keyboard 
(9h). Occasionally, you may have noticed that certain programs cannot use your 
type-ahead characters. Within DOS, there is a command to “flush” out the 
contents of the keyboard buffer (the storage area in which your type-ahead 
characters were stored). The console driver is responsible for flushing characters 
from the keyboard buffer when the DOS service Chis used from within a program. 

In developing our Console Device Driver, we will expand many of the 
sections that were used in writing the simple device driver in chapter 3. Like all 
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device drivers, this one will contain some sections that are common to all device 
drivers and other sections that are tailored to this driver. Many of the sections 
that were summarized in a rather quick manner in chapter 2 will be treated in 
more detail in this and following chapters. Our goal is to bring you closer to how 
drivers work in an input/output mode. | 


Designing Our Console Device Driver 
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Before you can write a program, you need to determine how it should be 
implemented. This is true of writing a console device driver. The two questions 
that arise in determining how to implement this driver are: How should you write 
the code to control the console, and what features do you want the console device 
driver to have. | 


Design Issue #1: ROM BIOS vs. Input/Output Instructions 


The first design issue for a console driver concerns the types of instructions to 
use for input and output. You have a choice of using ROM BIOS calls or direct 
access via IN/OUT instructions. Note that the console driver cannot use DOS 
calls, because it is considered part of DOS. | 

Should you use ROM BIOS calls or direct I/O calls? If a driver makes use of 
ROM BIOS calls, other machines that use that driver will also have to contain 
identical, or functionally identical, ROM BIOS routines. This may rule out some 
PC clones. If a device driver uses direct I/O calls, other machines must have 
similar devices and must address them in the same manner. 

It is important to understand that the ROM BIOS routines also use IN/OUT 
instructions to control a particular device. Device drivers that use direct I/O calls 
rather than BIOS do so for speed or because there are no ROM BIOS routines 
that access the device. 

For the console device driver in this chapter, we decided to use the ROM 
BIOS method for device control. This decision allows the console device driver to 
be used on a wide variety of PCs, regardless of the particular keyboard or screen 
attached. By using the ROM BIOS for I/O, we are, in effect, masking or hiding a 
great deal of the machine-dependent programming from the user. 

In this and future chapters we will be noting differences between using BIOS 
for I/O and using direct I/O calls. 


Design Issue #2: Features of the Console Device Driver 


The second issue in designing a console device driver is deciding what features 
should be included. Because DOS supplies a console device driver as part of its 
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standard complement of drivers, we chose to make our replacement console device 
driver somewhat unusual (or else why replace it?). Because one of the features 
of the PC is the ability to produce sounds, we can use this built-in ability to 
produce sounds whenever a keystroke is entered using the keyboard. In effect, 
we are going to design a device driver for a musical keyboard. 

Characters that users type in will cause the PC’s speaker to sound with short | 
tones. Numbers will have high pitches, letters will have very high pitches, and 
the function keys will have low pitches. 


ROM BIOS Calls for the Console Device Driver 


You may recall from chapter 2 that the console device is actually composed of two 
parts that must be controlled: the keyboard and the screen. The keyboard ROM 
BIOS routines are referenced through interrupt 16h and are described in table 
4-1. The video-services ROM BIOS routines are referenced through interrupt 10h 
and are described in table 4-2. For more details on what each of the interrupt 
services are, refer to chapter 2 or to appendix B. 

In summary, the standard console device driver is composed of a keyboard 
device handler as well as a screen device handler. We use standard ROM BIOS 
interrupts to control these two devices. 


Assembly Language Conventions 


In the previous chapter, we used assembly language instructions to get informa- 

tion from and return it to the Request Header. Let’s examine the code we used 

in the simple device driver and see how we can make it easier to understand. 
Examine the following mov instruction: 


mov es: word pointer [bx]3,8100h 


ah Service 


Oh Read next keyboard character 
lh Check for available character 
2h Get shift status 


Table 4-1: The three services for the keyboard interrupt. In this 
chapter, we will be using only the first two services of this BIOS 
interrupt. | 
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ah Service 

Oh Set video mode 

th Set cursor size 

2h Set cursor position 

3h Read cursor position 

4h Read light-pen position 

5h Set active display page 

6h Scroll window up 

7h Scroll window down 

8h Read character and attribute 
9h Write character and attribute 
ah Write character 

bh Set color palette 

ch Write pixel dot 

dh Read pixel dot 

eh Write character as TTY 

fh Get current video mode 


13h Write character string 


Table 4-2: The services provided by the video display service 
interrupt 10h. 


Its purpose is to store 8100 hex into what DOS has defined as the status 
word of the Request Header. The location in memory at which this value must be 
stored has an offset address of the contents of the BX register incremented by 
three. The segment in which the Request Header is located is contained in the 


ES register. The assembler phrase word pointer is used td indicate to the 


assembler that the memory location being referenced is a word and not a byte. 
There are two problems with the use of this assembler construction. The 

first problem is that the word pointer phrase is annoying, for it breaks up the 

flow of the instruction. The second problem is that if DOS changes the location 


_ of the status word in the Request Header, we will have to go through the program 


line by line, changing all references from 3 to the new location of the status word. 
For the current versions of DOS, the status word is located at offset 3, but this 
could be changed in future versions, although it is not likely. 

We can eliminate this problem by using equates in our program, as follows: 


status_field equ 3 


mov ES:word pointer status_field[BX],8100h 
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However, note that this type of construction still includes the word pointer 
phrase. The next section describes a method that can be used to eliminate this 
problem. 


Structures 


The Macro Assembler (MASM) has a definition type called struc, which is short 
for structure. Structures are used to define a group of data fields in a certain 
sequence. The size of each of the fields in this data group is also specified. Thus, 
struc is used to tell the assembler the location and size of each field. After struc 
is defined, when you reference these fields in an instruction you need not instruct 
the assembler for each instruction. Listing 4-1 shows an example of the Request 
Header and the fields contained in it defined as a structure. 

Structures allow you to build templates for your data. As is true for equates, 
the assembler does not allocate storage when you define strucs. You use these 
field names to define the relative offset of each field you reference. In addition, 
these templates save you the effort of specifying to the assembler whether you 
are using bytes, words, or double words in your instruction references. The 
assembler has a definition of the variable from the use of the struc name. 

The mov instruction in the section above can now be made easier to read: 


mov es:bx.rh_status,8100h 


The word pointer phrase in the instruction has been eliminated, which saves 
space on the line that can be used more profitably for comments. This instruction 


Listing 4-1: A structure defined for the Request Header. The struc name is rh, 
and there are four fields of data defined within it. Each of the fields has a 
define data statement that tells the assembler the size of that field. The struc 
ends with an ends phrase. 


ca struc 
rh_len db ? 
rh_unit db ? 
rh cmd db < 
rh status dw ? 
rh ends 
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also eliminates the need to change instruction coding when a variable changes 
in size. Simply change the size within the definition in the struc. 


DOS Requests and Console Device Driver Commands 


The simple device driver in the previous chapter was capable of processing only 
one command, the Initialization command. When DOS loads the device driver 
into memory, it immediately calls the device driver with the initialization 
command. This allows the device driver to set itself up to handle further calls 
from DOS. The process of initialization tells DOS that the device driver is ready 
to process requests. 

With the exception of the Initialization command, other commands that 
device drivers process are on behalf of programs that request device access. Recall 
from chapter 2 that programs that use a device will issue an appropriate DOS 
service call through INT 21h. Typically, these are calls to read from or write to a 
device. DOS translates these requests into one or more commands to the device 
driver. These commands are contained in the Request Header that is passed to 
the device driver. The command information is in the form of a number that 


identifies to the device driver the type of command that DOS expects the device 


driver to perform. 

The commands that DOS expects device drivers to handle are defined by 
Microsoft and include commands for both character-oriented and block-oriented 
devices. For the purposes of our Console Device Driver, we will concentrate on 
the commands that are valid for character devices. These are shown in table 4-3. 
For a description of each command, refer to chapter 2. 

For the console device driver, we will implement only six out of the 25 
commands. These six are required for a full-function device driver. 

The first command that will be used is the Initialization command (0), which 
allows the console device driver to perform initialization tasks, such as writing a 
message to the console and setting up hardware registers. 

The second command is the Input command (4), which instructs the console 
device driver to read data from the keyboard. This data is then returned to DOS, 
which returns it to the calling program. | 

The third command is the Nondestructive Input command (5), which is used 
by the console device driver to test whether the keyboard has any data to be read. 
In effect, this command is used to look ahead to see whether there is any input. 

The fourth command is the Input Flush command (6), which allows the 
console device driver to discard any data in the keyboard buffer. This is important 
to console device drivers in situations in which a program does not want old 
keyboard data. In short, this command flushes all characters that had been typed 
ahead by the user to prevent unwanted characters from being returned to a 
program. 
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Number Command Description 
0 Initialization 
1-2 Not applicable 
3 IOCTL Input 
4 Input 
5 Nondestructive Input 
6 Input Status 
7 Input Flush 
8 Output 
9 Output With Verify 
10 Output Status 
11 Output Flush 
12 IOCTL Output 
13* Device Open 
14* Device Close 
15" Not Applicable 
16* Output Til Busy 
17-18** Undefined 
Lor* Not Applicable 
20—22** Undefined 
237% Get Logical Device 
24** Set Logical Device 


A a IOCTL Query 


* — DOS version 3+ only 
** = DOS version 3.2+ only 
*** — DOS version 5.0 only 


Table 4-3: The list of commands that are applicable for character- 
oriented devices. Bold-faced commands are those that the console 
device driver will use. 


The fifth command is the Output command (8), which causes the console 
device driver to write a specified amount of data to the screen. 

Finally, the sixth and last command is the Output With Verify command 
(9). This is similar to the Output command but has one additional function. When 
the VERIFY switch is set ON at the DOS command level, the driver will read the 
data after each write. This is useful to ensure that critical data has actually been 
written. However, the console device driver cannot read back in what was written; 
this command would make more sense for a disk device driver. 
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Listing 4-2 is the skeleton that we used in chapter 3 to develop the simple device 
driver. We use it again here to review the various parts of code that need to be 
written. 


This Is a Console Device Driver 


This section describes the device driver, the author, the date written, and the 
purpose of the driver. The console device driver replaces the standard DOS 
console driver. 


Assembler Directives 


In this section we will be expanding the assembler directives that you saw in 
chapter 2. We will add structures called strucs for the various requests that DOS 
will pass to the console device driver (see listing 4-3). Structures relieve us of the 
burden of remembering numerical offsets which can cause typing errors. They 
also streamline the amount of code needed by eliminating extraneous words. 

Listing 4-3 shows only one segment in our program, the segment named 
cseg. It is to begin on a paragraph (para) boundary, it is available to other 
programs (public) and it contains code (‘code’). 

We define only one procedure in our program, and it is named console. It is 
a far procedure, which means that any routine calling our Console Device Driver 
must use a long call, one that assumes it is not necessarily in the same segment 
as the caller. Because this program can sit anywhere in memory, we must use a 
segment address as well as the offset address. 

We define strucs for only the commands that are applicable to our Console 
Device Driver. These are listed below: 


m Initialization 


# Input 


Nondestructive Input 
Input Flush 

Output 

= Output With Verify 


These strucs define the fields required for each of the various headers. The 
assembler pseudo-ops used are define byte (db), define word (dw), and define 
double (dd). Kach of the Request Headers is named rhx, where x is the command 
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Listing 4-2: The skeleton from which we will develop the console device 
driver. 


KKK KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEK KKK KEK KKK KE KKK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KKKEKKEKKEE 
, 


7% This is a Console Device Driver - 
eal Author: Robert S. Lai rs 
hal Date: 2 November 1991 ‘ 
oe Purpose: To replace the standard console driver * 


oe KRKKKK KKK KEKE KEKE KKK KEKE KEKE KR KEK KKK KKK KEK KKK KEKE KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKE KKK KKKKK 
’ 


eo KKKK KKK KEKE KKK KEKE KKK KKK KEK KEKE K KKK KKK KKK KEE KEKE KEKE KEKE KKK KR KEK KKK KKK KKEKKKEKKSE 
' 


is ASSEMBLER DIRECTIVES " 


EK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KEKE KKKR KKK KKK KE KKK KER KKK KKK KKK KKK KE KKK KEK KKH 
’ 


=e 


oKKKKKK KK KE KK KKK KEK KEKE KR KKK KEK KKK KKK KEK KEKE KK KEK KKK KKK KKK KEK KKK KK KKK KK KKK 
’ 


* MAIN PROCEDURE CODE | * 


eR REKKKE KKK KKK KKK KEK KEKE KEK KKK KKK KKK KK KKK KERR KEKE KR KKK KEK KEK KKK KKK KK KKK 
! 


=e 


CRE KKE KKK KKK KEKE KEK KKK KKK KER KKK KKK KEK KEK KEKE KEKE KEKE KKK KEK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKEKE 
, 


. DEVICE HEADER REQUIRED BY DOS iy 


KKK KK KKK KEK KEKE KK KKK KEKE KEK KER K KKK KKK KEKE KEKE KKK KEKE KEK KKK KEKE KKK KK KKK KKKEKKEKEKEKK 
! 


me 


KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KK KEKE KERR KR KEKE KKK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KEK KKK KKK KK KK KKKEKKK 
/ 


- WORK SPACE FOR OUR DEVICE DRIVER * 


KKK KK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KEKE KEK KKK KKK KEK KEKE KKK KK KEKE KKK KERR KEKE KKK KK KKK KEKE K KEKE KSE 
, 


=e 


KKK KKK KKK KKK KK KEK KKK KKK RK KKK KKK RR KKK KKK KEKE KEKE KKK KEKE KKK KAKK KKK KKK KEKE 
/ 


% THE STRATEGY PROCEDURE . 


KE KEKK KKK KKK EKER KKK ERE KKK KKK KKKKR KKK KK KEKE KEK KE KEK KERR KKK KKK KEK KKK K KKK KKK 
O 


=e 


KEKE KKK KEKE KEK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KEK KEKE KEK KERR KEKE KEKE KKK KEKE KKK KKK KEKE KEKE KR KE KKK KEKE ESE 
’ 


= THE INTERRUPT PROCEDURE * 


KKK KR KK KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KK KEKE KK KEK KKK KKK KK KEK KEKE KKK KEKE KKK KEKE KKKAEKKEKK KEKE 
t 


=e 


KEK KK KKK KK KEKE KEKE KER KEK KEKE KR KKK KEKE KKK KEKE KKK KKK KEKE KE KEKE KKK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KKK 
/ 


* YOUR LOCAL PROCEDURES = 


eo KKKE KKK KEK KEK KKK KKK KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KK KEKE KK KKK KEK KKK KEKEKRKEKEEKSE 
/ 


=e 


aR KEKEKK KKK KKK KEKE KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEK KEK KEKE KK KEKE KEK KKK KEKE KKK KEK KEK KEKKEKKKAKAEE KEK 
, 


ms DOS COMMAND PROCESSING > 


RK KK KKK KKK KEK KEK KEKE KEK KEKE KKK KK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KKK EKER KKK KEKE KR KKK KEK KEKE KKKEKREKK 
/ 


=e 


aRKEKEKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KEE KEK KEKE KKK KERR KEKE KKK KKK KKK KKK RK KEKE KKKE KE 
! 


x ERROR EXIT * 


KKK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KEK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KKRKKEK KKK KKK KK 
' 


=e 


oRKEKKKKKE KKK KKK KK KEKE KK KEKE KKK KEKE KKK KK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KEK KEKE KKKE KEKE 
’ 


. COMMON EXIT * 


aKRKEKEKKKEK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KR KKK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KEKE KK KEKE KEKE KKK KEKE KK KKK KEKE ESE 
t 


=e 


KKK KKKEK KKK KEKE KEKE KEKE KKK KKK KEKE KEK KKK KEK KKK KKK KEK KKK KEKE KKK KEK KKK KEKE 
I 


oe END OF PROGRAM - 


RE KEK KKK KKK KKK KEK KEKE KEK KEK KR KE KEK RR KEKE KK RE KEKE KEKE KEKE KKK KKK KERR KEKE KKK KKE KEKE EK 
' 
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Listing 4-3: The assembler directives that we will be using for the console 
device driver. We name our main procedure console. All segment registers 
used (CS, ES, DS) are to have addresses relative to the Eerie of cseg, 
which is our only defined peemont 


a KKKEK KKK KKK KEKE KEKE KEK KEKE KK KEK KKK KEK KKK KKK KEK KEKE KERR KK KKK KEKE KKK KEKKKEKKEEKKE 
! 


ae ASSEMBLER DIRECTIVES * 


KKK KE KEKE KEK KKK KKK KKK KEK KEK KEK KEK KEKE KKK KEKE KKK KR KEK KEKE KK KEKE KKK KEK KKK KKKKKKEKK 
t 


cseg segment para public "“COoGe* 
console proc far 
assume cs:cseg, es:cseg, ds:cseg 
structures 
ialal struc ;fixed request header structure 
rh_len db ? s;len of packet 
“eh ana db ? sunit code (block devices only) 
eh: ‘emo, db ? ;device driver command 
rh_status dw ? ;returned by the device driver 
rh_resl dd ° ;reserved 
rh_res2 dd : ;reserved 
rh ends ; 
rho struc ;request header for Initialization (command 0) 
Piece oe db size rh dup (?) ;fixed request header portion 
rho _nunits db 2 snumber of units (block devices only) 
rhO_brk_ofs dw 2 ;offset address for break 
rhO_brk_seg dw 2 ;segment address for break 
rh0O_bpb_tbo dw ? ;offset address of pointer to BPB array 
{GNOME} SOS) Oi dw e ;segment address of pointer to BPB array 
CAO. sry. Ler db 2 ;first available drive (DOS 3+) {block only) 
iegne ends ; 
rh4 struc ;request header for INPUT (command 4) 
rh4_rh db size rh dup(?) ;fixed request header portion. 
rh4_media db ? ;media descriptor from DPB 
rnd but ors dw 2 ;offset address of data transfer area 
rh4_buf_seg dw ? ;segment address of data transfer area 
rh4_count dw 2 ;transfer count (sectors for block) 
; (bytes for character) 
rh4_start dw ? ;start sector number (block only) 
rh4 ends : 
paabe) struc ;request header for ND_INPUT (command 5) 
alge eh a. a db size rh dup (?) ;fixed request header portion 
rh5_return db 2 ;character returned 
ial Ghee ends ; 
agi) struc ;request header Input_Flush (command 7) 
rh7_len db ? ;len of packet 
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Listing 4-3: (cont.) 


Che: Uae 
rh7_cmd 
rh7_status 
rh7_resl 
rh7_res2 
rh7 


rh8g 

rhg_rh 
rh8_media 
rhs but ofs 
rh8_buf_seg 
Ehis6. COUne 


rh8_start 
rhs 


rh9 

rho rh 
rh9_media 
rh9_buf_ofs 
rh9_buf_seg 
rio -COuUne 


rh9_start 
rh9 


db 
db 
dw 
dd 
dd 
ends 


struc 
db 
db 
dw 
dw 
dw 


dw 
ends 


struc 
db 
db 
dw 
dw 
dw 


dw 
ends 


"VU VU 080) 


;request header for OUTPUT 
size rh dup(?) 


i 


© 
2 
rd 


rae] 
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;unit code (block devices only) 
;device driver command 
;returned by the device driver 
;reserved 

;reserved 


. 
4 


(command 8) 
;fixed request header portion 
;media descriptor from DPB 

,Offset addréss of data transfer area 
;segment address of data transfer area 
;transfer count (sectors for block) 

; (bytes for character) 

;start sector number (block only) 


e 
i 


;request header for OUTPUT_VERIFY (command 9) 


size xh dup(?) 


I I e *Y) 


ae] 


;fixed request header portion 
;smedia descriptor from DPB 

;offset address of data transfer area 
;segment address of data transfer area 
;transfer count (sectors for block) 

; (bytes for character) 

;start sector number (block only) 


t 


number associated with the Request Header. Each field within a Request Header 
is assigned the name rhx_y, where y is the name of the field within the header. 
You will notice that some of the Request Headers have a field name media 
with a comment describing it as the media descriptor from DPB. The media 
descriptor is valid for block devices, such as disks, and is passed to device drivers 
from a table that DOS maintains regarding the disk. DOS names this internal 
table the Disk Parameter Block (DPB), and it is used to keep track of the various 
disks DOS uses. 


Main Procedure Code 


The main procedure code is simply a label named begin: 


KKK KEKE KKK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KEKE KKK KK KKK KKK KERR KKK KEK KEK KKK KR KEKE KR KEK KKK EKEKEEE 
’ 


MAIN PROCEDURE CODE m 


begin: 


aK KEKKEKKKK KKK KKK KEK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KEK KEKE KR KEK KEKE KKK KKK KEK KKK KEK KR KRKEKKEKKKK KEKE 
’ 
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The Device Header 


The first code that must be written is the device header for the console device 
driver. It is not code in the form of instructions, with which you are familiar, but 
a table of values. This table informs DOS of the particular characteristics that 
your Console Device Driver will have. Table 4-4 contains the definition of the 
Device Header; the five required data fields are discussed below. 


Next_dev Because our program will contain only one device driver, we will set 
the next_dev field to a value that tells DOS there are no other device drivers 
following this one. We do this by setting both the offset and the segment addresses 
to -1. 

If there were device drivers following the console device driver, we would set 
the segment address to the current segment, which is cseg, and the offset address 
would be the label that begins the next device driver. 


Attribute The attribute field is a single-word field that has bits set to indicate 
to DOS the characteristics of the console device driver. Basically, it is the driver’s 
fingerprint. Most of the important attribute bit settings are defined in table 4-5. 
The other attribute bits will be discussed in later chapters as we build other device © 
drivers. | | 

For our Console Device Driver, we will set bits 15, 1, and 0 to 1. This tells 
DOS that our device driver is a character device, it is the replacement for the 
standard DOS output device, and it is also the replacement for the standard DOS 
input device. 


Name Start Length Description 


next__dev 0 4 The offset and segment address of the 
next device driver (if any) following our 
Console Device Driver 


attribute 8 2 Bit field that defines our Console Device 
Driver 

strategy 10 2 Address of the strategy routine in our 
Device Driver : 

interrupt 12 2 Address of the interrupt routine in our 
Device Driver 

dev__name 14 8 The name of our Console Device Driver 


Table 4-4: The Device Header fields. The Device Header table must be 
defined at the very beginning of the device driver program. | 
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Bit Value Description 
15 0 Block device driver 
1 Character device driver 
14 1 Supports IOCTL DOS call (44h) 
13 1 Allows output until busy driver commands for character 
devices (DOS 3+ only) 
12 0 Not used; must be set to 0 
11 1 Device Open/Close and Removable Media calls to the 
device driver allowed (DOS 3+ only) 
10-9 0 Not used; must be set to 0 
4 1 Special; allows special writes to the screen through 
interrupt 29h 
3 1 If set, this device driver is the current clock device and 
replaces the standard DOS clock device driver 
2 1 If set, this is the current NUL: device 
1 1 If set, this device driver is the standard output device and 
replaces the standard DOS output device 
0 1 If set, this device driver is the standard input device and 


replaces the standard DOS input device 


Table 4-5: The attribute field and the various bits defined. Each bit, if 
set, will inform DOS of a special characteristic of our device driver. 
Unused bits must be set to 0. 


Strategy and Interrupt The two words that contain the addresses of the 
STRATEGY and INTERRUPT routines will be represented by the variables 
dev_strategy and dev_interrupt, respectively. 


Dev_name The device name we will be using is CON, which is the same as the 
DOS console driver that we are replacing. We fill the field with CON and pad out 
the rest of the field with blanks. Note that we do not add a colon to the name; 
DOS requires the colon to distinguish CON as a device name at the operator and 
program level, not in the device name field. 

Here is the Device Header for our Console Device Driver: 


eo KKKKKKKKKKKE KEKE KKK KEKE KK KEK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KEKE KKK KKK KKK KEK KK KK KKK KEKE KKK KEKE 
! 


; DEVICE HEADER REQUIRED BY DOS * 
SITS RRS ON ae He Oe Ret ae CRS NL IS Ie eS MRL ae Ae RS Ze RS IRE AE A IIE AG Ae Ee Ae a IO I RN OR ON RN Re Ree OR 
next_dev dd -1 ;no other drivers following 
attribute dw 8003h ;character, output, input 
strategy dw dev_strategy ;Strategy routine address 
interrupt dw dev_interrupt ;Interrupt routine address 


dev_name db ‘CON A sname of our Console driver 
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Work Space for Our Console Device Driver 


Work space is where we put the variables for our driver. The console device driver 
will require very little work space, because it needs only three variables. The first 
two variables, rh_ofs and rh_seg, are used to store the ES and BX registers that 
are passed to our device driver. The third variable is used to save the character 
that we will be getting from the keyboard. Here is the filled-in work space code: 
+ WORK SPACE FOR OUR DEVICE. DRIVER * 


KKK KEKE KKK KE KEKE KKK EK RE KE KEKE KEK KERR KEKE KEK KEKE KEKE KK KKK KEK KEKE KR KEKE KE KEE KEKEKSE 
! 


rhAOfSs dw ? ;offset address of the request header 


rh_seg dw ? ;segment address of the request header 
char db 0 ;character saved from the keyboard 
The STRATEGY Procedure 


The code for the STRATEGY procedure is quite simple. DOS expects the console 
device driver to save the segment and offset address of the Request Header for 
future references. DOS passes this in the ES and BX registers, respectively. We 
store these two registers in rh_seg and rh_ofs. The use of the segment override, 
cs:, insures that when we execute these instructions we refer to the variables 
through the CS register rather than through the DS register. We do this for 
several reasons. First, we cannot assume that the DS register is properly pointing 
to our data when control passes to our Console Device Driver. Second, and more 
important, we originally set up this program to use only one segment. We 
reference both code and data through the CS register; data storage shares the 
same segment as the instruction code. 

Because the STRATEGY procedure is called from DOS with a CALL instruc- 
tion, we use a return (ret) instruction to exit to DOS: 


KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEK KKK KEK KEK KKK KEKE KEKE KKK KKK KK KEK KKKAEKKEKKEKKSE 
/ 


i THE STRATEGY PROCEDURE * 


oe KEKE KEKRKEKEK KKK KKK KEK KEKE KK EKR KERR KEKE KEKE KR KERR KKK KEKE KK KEK KE KR KEKE KKK KKEKKEKEEK 
' 


dev_strategy: mov cs:rh_seg,es ;save the segment address 
mov cs:rh_ofs,bx ;save the offset address 
ret ;return to DOS 


The INTERRUPT Procedure 


The INTERRUPT procedure is called by DOS immediately after the STRATEGY 
procedure. It is this procedure that performs all the work that DOS ave of 
our Console Device Driver. 
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DOS passes commands and data relating to the command in the Request 
Header. The driver must use the Request Header to find out what command it is 
to perform. 

To find the command that DOS expects our Console Device Driver to 
perform, we retrieve the segment and offset address of the Request Header that 
we stored during the STRATEGY call. Next, we jump to the routine that is 
appropriate for the command. Listing 4-4 shows the code that accomplishes this. 

In the section called “Instructing the Assembler,” we mentioned that we will 
not be processing all of the possible device driver commands. For the sake of 
completeness, however, we specify all routines in the command table, CMDTAB, 
although we do not write code for all of the routines listed. 


Listing 4-4: The INTERRUPT routine and the command table that follows. 


KKK KKK KKK KK KKK KE KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KE KK KKK KEKE KEK KKK KEK KEK KKK K KEKE KK KKK 
’ 


on THE INTERRUPT PROCEDURE 


aKKKKKKKKE KKK KEKE KKK KEKE KKK KEKE KKK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KE KK KK KKK KEKE KEKK 
r7 


* 


;device interrupt handler - 2nd call from DOS 


dev_interrupt: 


eld 

push 
push 
push 
push 
push 
push 
push 
push 


Mov 
MoV 
mov 


;Save machine state on entry 


ds 
es 
ax 
bx 
cx 
ax 
Ga. 
Si 


ax,cs:rh_seg ;restore ES as saved by STRATEGY call 


€S,ax ; 


bx, Cet rhors ;restore BX as saved by STRATEGY call 


;jump to appropriate routine to process command 


mov 
LO 
lea 
mov 
add 


jmp 


al,es: [bx] .rh_cmd 
ee pl. 

di,cmdtab 

ah, 0 

di,ax 

word ptr[di] 


;get request header command 

;times 2 for index into word table 
;function (command) table address 
:clear hi order 

;add the index to start of table 
;jJump indirect 


;CMDTAB is the command table that contains the word address 
;for each command. The request header will contain the 
;command desired. The INTERRUPT routine will jump through an 
;address corresponding to the requested command to get to 
;the appropriate command processing routine. 
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Listing 4-4: (cont.) 


CMDTAB 
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label byte ;* = char devices only 

dw INITIALIZATION. # 1nitiali zation 

dw MEDIA CHECK ; media check (block only) 
dw GET_BPB . DUS ‘opb 

dw LOCTL_INPUT . : LOCE Lat 

dw INPUT 3 input (read) 

dw ND_INPUT ;*nondestructive input no wait 
dw INPUT_STATUS ;*input status 

dw INPUT_FLUSH -* nputb tlush 

dw OUTPUT ; output (write) ) 
dw OUTPUT_VERIFY ; output (write) with verify 
dw OUTPUT _STATUS ;*output status 

dw OUTPUT_FLUSH **OoubcpUG ft litsh 

dw LOCT ROUT : TOCE.L Cubout 

dw OPEN ; device open 

dw CLOSE ; device close 

dw REMOVABLE ; removable media 


dw OUTPUT_BUSY FOULDUC Ui. busy 


Your Local Procedures 


For this section, we have only one main routine because we are only implementing 
one command. Each character that we read from the keyboard will be used to 
make a different frequency sound on the speaker. This routine is named TONE 
and is shown in listing 4-5. 

The TONE routine uses the PC’s programmable timer chip, the 8253-5 (the 
AT uses a different chip for this purpose). Each key retrieved from the keyboard 
buffer will be sent to this routine. We set up the timer-chip control word by 
sending the value 066h to the port numbered 43h. This sets up the 8253-5 chip 
to produce sounds at a later point. We generate a sound with an audible frequency 
of less than 14,000 cycles per second. Because most keys will be represented by 
values that range from 0 to 127 or so, we divide 14,000 by each key’s value. This 
key-dependent frequency is loaded into port 42h. Then we turn on the speaker 
and timer by setting bits 0 and 1 in port 61h.This allows us to hear the sound 
from the speaker. At label di we loop for approximately 50 milliseconds, which 
allows us to hear the sound without slowing down the keystroke input rate 
excessively. Finally, we turn off the speaker and timer by setting bits 0 and 1 to 
0 in port 61h just before we exit from the TONE routine. 


A Console Device Driver 


Listing 4-5: The code for the only local procedure, TONE. 


KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KR EKER KEKE KEK KEKE KKK KEK KR KKK KERR KKK KKK KEKE KK KR KKK KEKE 
/ 


~* 
, 


YOUR LOCAL PROCEDURES 


* 


KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KK KEKE KEKE KK KEKE KK KEK KKK KEKE KEKE KKK KEK KKK KKK KEKKKKKEK KEKE 
t 


TONE 


okie. 


Tone 


DLOC near ;tone 

mov ah, 0 ;clear ah 

push ax ;save ax 

mov al,Ob6h ;timer chip control word 
out 43h,al ;send to timer 

mov Gx 3/0 ;clear dividend (hi) 

mov ax, 14000 ; frequency 

pop Cx ;restore key value as divisor 
Lic Cx ;add 1 to prevent div by 0 
div CX ;quotient is ax 

out AZhy aL ;output lo order byte 

xchg ah,al ;reverse 

out 42h,al ;output hi order byte 

seal elie cee a) ;get speaker/timer value 
or aly, ;turn on timer & speaker 
out 61h,al ;set timer chip 

mov ex 15000 ;value for 50 milliseconds 
loop dl 2100p 

in a6 tn ;get timer chip value 

and ad, OT Ch ;turn off speaker & timer 
out 61h,al ;set timer chip 

ret ;return to caller 

endp ;end of tone 


DOS Command Processing 


DOS Command Processing is the heart of the console device driver. Table 4-3 
shows that there are 17 commands for device drivers, numbered from 0 to 16. 
Each command provides a unique but standard action with the driver. Some 
commands are required to return a busy and a done indication or just a done 
indication in the status word, even though the command is not applicable. 


Command 0—Initialization DOS will always call our Console Device Driver 
with the Initialization command immediately after the driver is loaded into 
memory. This allows the device driver to set up its program code and data. DOS 
assumes that the device driver is ready for further commands once it returns 
control to DOS. 
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Initialization is called only once. We can use only certain DOS services inside 
the Initialization procedure. These permitted services are numbered 1 through c 
hex, and 30 hex. The reason for this limitation is that DOS is still in the process 
of initializing itself, and not all of the services are available for use. 

Keep in mind that once we exit from the device driver, we can no longer use 
DOS services. After DOS calls our device driver with the Initialization command, 
the driver is part of DOS and cannot issue DOS calls. 

One question that is often asked involves the fact that some of the DOS 
services a driver can issue involve the use of the keyboard and screen. How can 
that be if the new driver is the replacement for the console device? The answer 
is simple—DOS loads the standard console device driver before the driver 
replacement is installed. The DOS service calls issued by the driver use the 
standard console device driver, but once the driver is finished with the Initializa- 
tion phase and control returns to DOS, requests for the console are handled by 
the new console device driver. Oe 

Here is the code for the initialization procedure: 


ao KKEKEKKKKEKEK KKK KEKE KK KEKE KKK KEKE KEKE KKK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KKK KR KKK KKK KRKKKEKKEKEESE 
I 


aa DOS COMMAND PROCESSING * 


a RKKKKEK KKK KK KEK KKK KKK KEK KEKE KKK KEKE KKK KKK KEK KEK KEK KEK KEKK KK KK KRKKEKKKKEKEEKE 
' 


command 0 Tnitialization 
Initialization: 
call initial ;display message 
lea ax,initial ;set Break Addr. at initial 
mov es: [bx] .rhO_brk_ofs,ax ;store offset address 
mov es: [bx].rhO_brk_seg,cs ;store segment address 
jmp done ;set done status and exit 


The Break Address referred to in this procedure tells DOS the next available 
memory location after our code; this address must be provided to DOS. DOS uses 
this address to determine where to load other device drivers or operating-system 
code after the new driver has been installed. 

The driver can also specify a Break Address that is within the console device 
driver. This tells DOS to overwrite some of our code. We may do this to take 
advantage of the fact that the Initialization is called only once. If, during the 
Initialization command, we call a routine that is used only once, and we place the 
code at the end of our Console Device Driver, we can set the Break Address to the 
starting address of this routine. In effect, we save space by allowing DOS to reuse 
some of our memory locations. For this example, we will place a procedure called 
initial at the end of our program. This procedure will display a message and 
return to the Initialization code. 


A Console Device Driver 


If there is some condition that prevents the console device driver from 
working properly, the driver signals DOS to abort the device driver. This is done 
by specifying a Break offset address of 0 and a Break segment address of our 
current code segment register, CS. This tells DOS that the next available location 
in memory is the beginning of our device driver, in effect, ignoring our device 
driver. 

In the Initialization code, the driver will display a message on the console, 
set the Break Address in the Request Header, and exit. 


Commands 1 through3 The commands Media_Check, Get_BPB, and 
IOCTL_Input are not implemented in our Console Device Driver. The DONE bit 
is set in the status word of the Request Header for Media_Check and Get_BPB. 
For the JOCTL_Input command, the driver jumps to unknown to set the ERROR 
bit. The code is as follows: 


;command 1 Media_Check 
Media_Check: 


jmp done ;set done bit and exit 
;command 2 Get_BPB 
Get_BPB: 

jmp done ;set done bit and exit 
;command 3 LOCTL. Input 


TOCTL Input : 


jmp unknown ;set error bit/code and exit 


Command 4—Input Our Console Device Driver uses the Input command to 
input characters from the keyboard buffer via int 16h. See listing 4-6. 

DOS passes through the Request Header to the driver the count of the 
number of characters to be input, as well as the address at which the characters 
are to be stored. 

The keyboard BIOS interrupt 16h returns an ASCII value of the character 
in al and the corresponding scan code in ah. Recall that the scan code is a number, 
one of which is assigned to each key on the keyboard. For example, the Shift key 
on the left side of the keyboard generates a scan code of 42, whereas the Shift key 
on the right side of the keyboard generates a scan code of 54. This allows programs 
to distinguish which Shift key was used if necessary. 

Most of the PC’s keys will generate both an ASCII value and a scan code. 
However, some keys will not generate an ASCII value. For these keys, which are 
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Listing 4-6: The code for the Input command. Interrupt 16h is used to 
retrieve characters from the keyboard buffer and pass them back to DOS in 
the buffer specified by the Request Header. Each character that is retrieved 
will cause a distinct sound on the speaker. 


;command 4 Input 
Inputs 
mov cx,es: [bx] .rh4_count ;load input count 
mov di,es:[bx].rh4_buf_ofs ;load offset address 
mov ax,es: [bx].rh4_buf_seg ;load segment address 
mov es,ax ; move to es 
readl: mov ax, 0 ;clear ax 
xchg al,sav ;pick up saved character 
cmp al,0 sis it 0? 
jne read3 ;no - we return it 
read2: mov ah, 0 ;service = read 
° int 16h ;Keyboard BIOS call 
cmp ax, 0 ;is key = 0? 
je read2 syes - go get another 
cmp al,0 71s it an extended key? 
jne read3 ;no - we return it 
mov sav,ah ;save scan code 
read3: mov s:[di]l,al ;store key value in buffer 
ine di ;point to next buffer loc 
push cx ;save cx 
call tone ;sound a tone 
pop ox ;restore for loop control 
loop readl continue til count. =. .0 
mov ax,cs:rh_seg ;restore es 
mov es,ax ; from rh_seg 
mov bx, CStrn-ofs srestore bx 
jmp done ;set done bit and exit 
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called the extended keys, int 16h returns an ASCII value of 0 in al and the scan 
code in ah. For example, the function keys (F1-F10) and their variations (using 
Shift and Alt) will not generate ASCII values; scan codes are required to figure 
out what key is pressed. 

This presents an interesting situation. When a key that has an ASCII caine 
is struck, only the ASCII value is returned to DOS from the keyboard buffer. 
When an extended key is struck, however, DOS expects two values: first, the 
ASCII code of 0, and second, the key value of the scan code. 

Therefore, in our Console Device Driver we must return to DOS, in the 
Request Header, the ASCII value of a key for every key and its scan code if it is 


A Console Device Driver 


an extended key. In listing 4-6 this is accomplished with the variable sav. The 
program checks the value of sav and passes it back to DOS if it is not 0. If it is 0, 
ah is saved into sav. In short, we save the scan code of an extended key in sav 
and pass it back to DOS at the next request for a character from the device driver. 

In listing 4-6, the basic code to retrieve characters from the keyboard buffer 
is placed in a loop for a count of the number of characters or keys that DOS 
requires to be passed back from the device driver. DOS does not request more 
than one character at a time. 

Once a character has been retrieved by issuing an int 16h, the character is 
stored in the DOS data buffer and the TONE procedure is called. TONE will 
convert the value of the key into a sound with a frequency below 14,000 cycles 
per second. This sound will last for approximately 50 milliseconds. 

The driver ends after the tone has been generated. The driver will restore 
ES and BX, because these registers are needed to point back to the data buffer 
in which DOS expects to find the retrieved characters. The driver then jumps to 
done to set the DONE bit in the status word and exits back to DOS. 


Command 5—Nondestructive Input This command allows DOS to look 
ahead one character without actually retrieving a character from the keyboard 
buffer. It is included because a program can issue the DOS service for Input 
Device Check (OBh). The driver uses the ah=1 service of int 16h to perform a 
status check of the keyboard buffer. It tells DOS that the keyboard buffer is empty 
or it passes back the next character in the buffer without actually removing it 
from the buffer. 

We have one situation where we need to read a character from the keyboard. 
This is when the status check returns a 0 for both the ASCII value and the scan 
code, which occurs when the keyboard buffer is exhausted. 

The instructions that check the scan code for a possible value are shown in 
listing 4-7. If there is a nonzero value, it is passed back to DOS. Otherwise, the 
driver issues a status check call to int 16h (ah=1). The only tricky part of this call 
is that the Zero Flag (ZF) is set to 1 if there are no characters in the buffer. If this 
is so, we set the busy bit in the status word and return to DOS. 


Command 6—Input Status Command 6is the Input Status command and is 
not applicable to the console device driver. It is typically used for character- 
oriented input devices that maintain a status that a program can request through 
this command. For the console device driver, we simply set the done bit and exit: 


;command 6 Input_Status 
INputSealus:: 


jmp done ;set done bit and exit 
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Listing 4-7: The code for the Nondestructive Input command, which allows 
DOS to look at the next character in the keyboard buffer without actually 
removing the character from the buffer. 


;command 5 ND_Input 

ND_Input: 
mov al,Sav ;pickup saved character 
cmp al,0 PS Ee 0? 
jne ndl ;no - return it to DOS 
mov ah, 1 ;service = status check 
ines 16h ;Keyboard BIOS call 
jz busy ;ZF1 means no key in buffer 
cmp ax, 0 ;is key = 0? 
jne ndl ;no - return it to DOS 
mov ah, 0 ;service = read 
Lit 16h ;Keyboard BIOS call 
jmp ND_Input . ;check again 

nod: mov es: [bx].rh5_return,al ;return key to DOS 
jmp done ;set done bit and exit 


Command 7—Input Flush The Input Flush command allows DOS to flush 
the contents of the keyboard buffer. This typically is used to prevent characters 
that are typed ahead from being used by a program. In some cases, such 
accidentally entered characters may affect critical input responses. For example, 
the FORMAT program flushes all keyboard input when asking whether to format 
the disk. This prevents the existence of a character in the buffer from starting an 
unwanted format. 

The code for this command is shown in listing 4-8 and is relatively simple. 
Calls are issued by the driver to BIOS interrupt 16h to check the status of the 
keyboard buffer. If there is a character in the buffer, it is retrieved but not passed 
back to DOS. This process is repeated until the buffer is empty of any characters. 


Command 8—Output The Output command is used to write characters to the 
screen and must be implemented by our CON: replacement driver. The video 
BIOS interrupt 10h is used to do this. The code shown in listing 4-9 shows the 
use of the output character count in a loop which calls Video BIOS routine 10h 
with ah=O0Eh. The Oeh is the service called Write Character as TTY. When the 
driver is done, it restores the ES and BX registers, which were used to retrieve 
the characters in the DOS data buffer. 
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Listing 4-8: The code for flushing the keyboard input buffer. 


-command 7 
Input_Flush: 


a Eyal 


mMOv 
mov 
ae 
V7, 

mov 
Ln 
jmp 


Input_Flush 


sav, 0 
ah,l 
dwoal 
done 
ah, 0 
16h 
IF 1 


;clear saved key 
;service = check status 
;Keyboard BIOS call 

;ZF1 means buffer empty 
;service = read 
;Keyboard BIOS call 
;loop until buffer empty 


Command 9—Output With Verify This command is identical to the Output 
command except that it is sent to our Console Device Driver when the VERIFY 
switch is set ON at the DOS command level. 


Normally, the Output With Verify command is used for devices that can read 


the data that was just written. It is typically used to ensure that the data has 
been correctly written to the device. Here is the code for processing the Output 
With Verify command: 


;command 9 Output_Verify 


Output_Verify: 


jmp output 


;same as output 


Listing 4-9: The processing of an Output command. 


-command 8 


Output: 


OueEls 


Output 
Mov cx,es: [bx] .rh8_count 
mov di,es: [bx] .rh8_buf_ofs 
mov ax,es: [bx] .rh8_buf_seg 
mov es,ax 
mov bxy:0 
mov al,es: [di] 
Le di 
mov ah,Oeh 
Lie 10h 
loop out. 
mov ax,cs:rh_seg 
mov es,ax 
mov bx,cs:rh_ofs 
mp done 


;load output count 

;load offset address 

;load segment address 

; into es 

Polear bx 

;pick up character to output 
;point to next location 
;service = write char as tty 
;Video BIOS call 

-LOOp ELL. count. 2.20 

;restore request header 

; segment adress as es 
;restore bx 

;set done bit and exit 
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Listing 4-10: The processing of commands 10 through 16. 


scommand 10 


Output_Status: 


Output_Status 


jmp done ;set 
;command 11 Output_Flush 
Output_Flush: 

jmp done ;set 
;command 12 LOC Th Ome 
POC ROMs 

Imp unknown ;set 
command » a3 Open 
Open: 

jmp done ;set 
;command 14 Close 
Close: 

jmp done ;set 
command 15 Removable 
Removable: 

jmp unknown ;set 
;command 16 Output Til Busy 
Output_Busy: 

jmp unknown ;set 

Commands 10 through 16 


done bit and exit 


done bit and exit 


error bit/code and exit 


done bit and exit 


done: bat. and 6x1 


error bik code: and exit 


error bit/code and exit 


Commands 10 through 16 are not required by the 


CON: replacement driver, but the code must be included in case they are 
accidentally sent to the driver. Note that each command will jump to either done 
or unknown. See listing 4-10. 


Error and Common Exits 


In this section of code, the driver will set the status word in the Request Header 
to inform DOS of the outcome of the driver’s work. DOS always expects the DONE 
bit to be set. In addition, other bits can be set to indicate other conditions, such 
as BUSY and ERROR. Refer to table 3-2 for a detailed layout of the status word. 
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Listing 4-11: The code for processing errors and exiting from the console 
device driver. The DONE bit is set in the status word, the registers are 
popped from the stack, and control returns to DOS. 


a KKKKKKKK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KEK KKK KKK KEKE KEKE KKK KEK KEK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KEKE KE KKK KEKE 
! 


as FRROR EXIT x 


KKK KKK KKK KR RK KKK KK KKK KKK KEKE KEKE KK KKK RRR KEK KKK KEKE KK KEK KK KEKE KKK KEK KKK 
' 


unknown: 
or es: [bx].rh_ status, 8003h ;set error bit and error code 
jmp done ;set done and exit 


KKK KK KK KKK KK KRK KEK KEK KKK KK KKK KK KEK KEKE KEKE KEKE KKK KK KKK KK KKK KKK KK KKK KEKEKE KE 
! 


es COMMON EXIT ig 


a KKKKKKK KEK KEK KEKE KEK KKK KKK KKK KEK KKK KEK KKK KKK KERR KKK KR KEKE KEK KEKE KEKE KKK KKK KH 
/ 


busy: Or es: [bx].rh_status,0200h ;set busy bit 
done: or es: [bx].rh_status,0100h ;set done 

pop Sli ;restore all registers 

pop di 

pop dx 

pop Cx 

pop bx 

pop ax 

pop es 

pop ds 

ree Frecurn CoO: DOS 


Listing 4-11 shows the code for setting the status word to UNKNOWN, 
BUSY, or DONE. For UNKNOWN, bit 15 is set to indicate an error, and the error 
code in bits 0 through 7 is set to a 3, which is the Unknown command. For BUSY, 
bit 9 is set. For DONE, bit 8 is set. 

To exit from the console device driver, the registers are popped from the 
stack and the code executes a return (ret) instruction. 


End of Program 


In the End of Program section is the procedure initial, which displays a message 
on the screen when the console device driver is first loaded into memory by DOS. 
Earlier, the driver informed DOS that the Break Address or the address of the 
next available location is at the same location as initial. Because the driver calls 
the initial procedure only once and never needs it again, DOS overwrites this 
area after the driver exits from the Initialization command processing. 

Listing 4-12 shows the code for the End of Program section. 
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Listing 4-12: The code for the End of Program section. The procedure initial 
is placed here. The message it displays on the screen occurs at Initialization 
time, just after DOS loads our Console Device Driver. 


oKKKKEKK KEKE KER KERR KKK KKK KEK KEKE KEKE KK KERR KEE KR RRR KKK KEK KEKE KEKE KR KRKKKKKEEKEESE 
I 


ie END OF PROGRAM = 


oKRKEKKEKEKKE KKK KEKE KK KEK KEKE KEK KEKE KEKE KKK KEKE KEKE KKK KEKE KEK KEKE KKK KEK KKK KE KEKKKKEKKEKEK 
! 


;this procedure is called from the Initialization command and 

;1s executed only once. We can tell DOS that the next available 
smemory location (Break Address) is here. This allows DOS to over 
;write this code; we save space. 


initial proc near’ ;display message on console 
lea dx,msgl ;message to be displayed 
mov ah,9 ;display 
Tat 21h ;DOS call 
ret ;return to caller 


initial endp 


msgl db ‘The Waite Group Console Driver’, 0Odh, 0Oah, ’S$’ 
console endp ;end of console procedure 
cseg ends ;end of cseg segment 

end begin ;end of program 


A Complete Look at the Console Device Driver 


In the previous sections, we have discussed the various parts of a device driver 
and what we need in order to build our Console Device Driver. We are now 
finished with our tour of inspection, and the complete console device driver is 
shown in listing 4-13. 


A Note about DOS Versions 


Although the console device driver was built to handle the 17 basic commands 
for DOS version 3.0 or later, the five command-processing sections are also valid 
for version 2.0. The Attribute bits defined for DOS version 3.0 were not set, and 
as a result, the additional command functions of version 3.0 will not be sent to 
the console device driver. 
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Listing 4-13: The complete listing for the console device driver. 


oKRKKKKKKK KK KKK KEK KEKE KKK KEKE KKK KK KKK KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KEK KKK KK KEKE KEKE 
’ 


2% This 1S a Console Device Driver * 
po Author: Robert S. Lal * 
a Date: 2 November 1991 * 
oe Purpose: To replace the standard console driver = 


RK KKKKKK KEKE KKK KEKE KEKE KEKE KKK KKK KKK KEKE KK KEKE K KKK KKK KERR KK KKKEKKEKKKKEKKKE KKK 
’ 


RK KEK KE KKK KK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KEKE KR KK KEK KEK KKK KKK KKK KERR KKK KE KKK KRKKEKEKKK KERR KEK 
! 


a ASSEMBLER DIRECTIVES * 


eo KKEKKEKKKEK KEKE KKK KKK KR KEKE KEK KERR KK KEK KKK KEK KKK KEK KEK KEKE KE KKK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KSKE 
t 


cseg segment para public ‘code’ 
console proc far 
assume cs:cseg, es:cseg, ds:cseg 
;structures 
rh struc ;fixed request header structure 
Phe em db 2 ;len of packet 
Chee db ? sunit code (block devices only) 
rh_cmd db ? ;device driver command 
rh_status dw 2 ;returned by the device driver 
rh_resl dd ? ;reserved 
rh_res2 dd ? ;reserved 
rh ends : 
rague) struc ;request header for Initialization (command 0) 
rho rh db size rh dup (?) ;fixed request header portion 
rho. nunits db ? snumber of units (block devices only) 
rho_brk_ofs dw ? soffset address for break 
rhoO_brk_seg dw ? ;segment address for break 
THO. Dob: cbo dw ? ;offset address of pointer to BPB array 
rhO_bpb_tbs dw 2 ;segment address of pointer to BPB array 
ria} AOE © ee" a db 2 ;first available drive (DOS 3+) (block only) 
cao ends ; 
rh4 struc ;request header for INPUT (command 4) 
iggy ale db size rh dup(?) ;fixed request header portion 
rh4_media db ? ;media descriptor from DPB 
rh4_buf_ofs dw ? -offset address of data transfer area 
rh4_buf_seg dw 2 ;segment address of data transfer area 
rha count dw ? ;transfer count (sectors for block) 
; (bytes for character) 
rh4_start dw 2 ;start sector number (block only) 
rh4 ends ; 
rhb5 struc request header for ND_INPUT (command 5) 
hb. see db size rh dup (?) ;fixed request header portion 
rh5_return db ? ;character returned 
rh5 ends : 
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Listing 4-13: (cont.) 


alee struc ;request header Input_Flush (command 7) 
rh7_len db ? s;len of packet 
rh7_unit db ? ;unit code (block devices only) 
rhy.emd. db 2 ;device driver command 
rh7_status dw ? ;returned by the device driver 
rh7_resl dd 4 ;reserved 
rh7_res2 dd ? ;reserved 
ray ends ; 
rhg struc ;request header for OUTPUT (command 8) 
rh8_rh db size rh dup(?) ;fixed request header portion 
rh8_media db ? ;media descriptor from DPB 
rh8_buf_ofs dw 2 ;offset address of data transfer area 
rh8_buf_seg dw ? ;segment address of data transfer area 
rh8_count dw ? ;transfer count (sectors for block) 

; (bytes for character) 
rh8_start dw 2 ;start sector number (block only) 
rhs ends ; 
rhg Struc ;request header for OUTPUT_VERIFY (command 9) 
rh9_rh db Size rh dup(?) ;fixed request header portion 
ch9_media db 2 ;media descriptor from DPB 
rh9_buf_ofs dw a ;offset address of data transfer area 
rh9_buf_seg dw ? ;segment address of data transfer area 
roo count: dw 4 ;transfer count (sectors for block) 

> (bytes for character) 
rhe -stert dw ? ;start sector number (block only) 
rhg ends ; 


ee RRERKEKEKEKEKREREKREKEE EERE ER EEE REREEEREREREKEEREKEEKEEEKREEKRERERKEKEKKES 


vag MAIN PROCEDURE CODE * 


KEKE KKKEKRKKREKKEK EKER KEKE KEK KEK KEKE KEKREKEKEKKEKKEKEKREKKEKRKKEKKEKKKKEKKEKEK 
’ 


begin: | 
eR KKEKKEKEKKREKE KEKE KER KEKE KEKE EKER RRR RE KEK KKEKREKEEKKEEKEKRKEKKREKRKREKKERKKREKE 
rs DEVICE HEADER REQUIRED BY DOS * 


REI REE IIR ER EKER EE EERE RAR EE LAE ERE RENE RK ORR EAR RRM IONE 


next_dev dd ~j1 ;no other drivers following 
attribute dw 8003h ;character, output, input 
strategy dw dev_strategy ;Strategy routine address 


interrupt dw dev_interrupt ;Interrupt routine address 
dev_name db "CON ! s;name of our Console driver 


g RRR KEKEKEKEKEKKEKEKKEKEEKEKRKEEKERKEKKEKKKEKKKEKEKKEKEKRKEKREKEEKKEEKRKEKKKKKKEKKK KEK K 


i WORK SPACE FOR THE DEVICE DRIVER * 


BPO ITER Pee Re INS Me NE AI I TG I A FR I RD RT I ME RR RR RR RR RN RRR RR eR ee 
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Listing 4-13: (cont.) 


rh_ofs dw ? ;offset address of the request header 
rh_seg dw ? ;segment address of the request header 
sav db 0 ;character saved from the keyboard 


SRE REARS ER AA EAA ENA RARE AEE RAE EAA SERS EL RARE RRS 


- THE STRATEGY PROCEDURE * 


EE ERNE A Pe oe ee a Rr ae eR, OOM ROR a ee ee RR ee NI MN, a ee 


dev_strategy: mov cs:rh_seg,es ;save the segment address 
mov cs:rh_ofs,bx ;save the offset address 
ret ;return to DOS 


CRE KKKKKKEKKKKE KKK KKK KK KK KKK KK KEK KKK KKK KKEKKKEKKEKKEKKEKRKKEKR KK KKK KKK KEKRSE 
, 


ae THE INTERRUPT PROCEDURE * 


oe PO Pe Ie AeA te Ge oe eR Oe eI eR eM a Ee Pe a ee he eee ae ee A Ae 


;device interrupt handler - 2nd call from DOS 


dev_interrupt: 


cld ;save machine state on entry 

push ds 

push es 

push ax 

push bx 

push cx 

push ax 

push di 

push si 

mov ax,cs:rh_seg ;restore ES as saved by STRATEGY call 
mov es,ax ; 

mov bx, cS: rh_ofs ;restore BX as saved by STRATEGY call 


;jJump to appropriate routine to process command 


mov al,es: [bx] .rh_cmd ;get request header header command 
rol. al,1l ;times 2 for index into word table 
lea di,cmdtab ;function (command) table address 
mov ah, 0 ;clear hi order 

add di,ax ;add the index to start of table 
jmp word ptr[di] ;jJump indirect 


;CMDTAB is the command table that contains the word address 
;for each command. The request header will contain the 
;command desired. The INTERRUPT routine will jump through an 
;address corresponding to the requested command to get to 
;the appropriate command processing routine. 
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Listing 4-13: (cont.) 


label 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 


CMDTAB 


byte 


INITIALIZATION 


MEDIA CHECK 
GET_BPB 

LOCTL TNPUL 
INPUT 
ND_INPUT 
INPUT_STATUS 
INPUT_FLUSH 
OUTPUT 

OUTPUT VERIFY 
OUTPUT STATUS 
OUTPUT. FLUSH 
LOCTL_OUT 


OPEN 


CLOSE 
REMOVABLE 
OUTPUT BUSY 


;* = char devices only 

; initialization 

; media check (block only) 
; build bpb 

-) POG’ 2H 

; input (read) 


;*non destructive input no wait 
;*input status 

ss IOuUG. LEUSi 

; output (write) 

; output (write) with verify 
**OULDUL “Seats 

y*OuULpUL. Tivsh 

- TOCEl OutLpue 

; device open 

; device close 

; removable media 

.*oOucpDUt: tit busy 


KKK KKEKKEKKEKKE KKK KEKE KERR KEK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KEKE KEKE KK KEKE KK EKKEKKEKKEKR KEK KESE 
' 


Has YOUR LOCAL PROCEDURES 


eo KKEKEKKKKEKKKE KEKE KKK KEKE KKKKEKKE KKK KEKE KEKE KKK KEKE KKK KKK KEK KKK KKK KK KKRKEKEKEKREKEES 


TONE DEOC 
mov 
push 
Mov 
out 
Mov 
mov 
POP 
Lc 
div 
ELE. 
xchg 
out 
ame! 
or 
out 
mov 
Cie loop 
in 
and 
out 
ret 


Tone endp 
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near 
ah, 0 

ax 

al, O0b6h 
43h,al 
dx, 0. 

ax, 14000 
ox 

Cx 

Cx 

AMS Alglesrs a4 
ah,al 
42h,al 
al,6l1h 
al,3 
61h,al 
ex, 25000 
Gal. 
al,6ih 
al, 0reh 
61h,al 


* 


;tone 
sclear ah 
-save ax 


;timer chip control word 
>send to timer 

;clear dividend (hi) 

; frequency 

srestore key value as divisor 
;add 1 to prevent div by 0 
;quotient is ax 

;output lo order byte 
;reverse 

;output hi order byte 

;get speaker/timer value 
;turn on timer & speaker 
;set timer chip 

;value for 50 milliseconds 
PLOOD 

;get timer chip value 
;turn off speaker & timer 
;set timer chip 

;return to caller 

;end of tone 


Listing 4-13: (cont.) 


A Console Device Driver 


CREEK KKK KKK KEKE KK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KKEKKKK KKK KK KKK KKK KKEKEKE 
' 


he: DOS COMMAND PROCESSING 


* 


aK KKK KEKE KEKE KKK KKK KEK KKK KEK KEK KK KKK KKK KKK KE KEKE KK KEKE KKK KE KEK KE KKK KKK KKK KK 
t 


scommand 0 


Initialization: 


call 
lea 
mov 
mov 
jmp 
;command 1 
Media_Check: 


jmp 


scommand 2 
Get_BPB: 


jmp 


scommand 3 
LOCUTL. Lnoues 


jmp 


scommand 4 
Input : 


mov 
mov 
mov 
mov 
readl: mov 


xchg 


cmp 
jne 
read2: mov 
ie aa 
cmp 
je 
cmp 
jne 
mov 
read3: mov 
inc 


push 


Cash 
pop 


loop 


Tnitialization 


initial 
ax, initial 


es: [bx] .rhO_brk_ofs,ax 
es: [bx].rh0O_brk_seg,cs 


done 
Media_Check 


done 


Get_BPB 


done 


TOCTL Input 


unknown 


Input 


;set 


-set 


cx,es:bx. [rh4]_ count 
di,es:bx.[rh4]_buf_ofs 
ax,es:bx.[rh4]_buf_seg 


es,ax 
ax, 0 
al,sav 
al,0O 

read3 

ah, 0 

16h 

ax, 0 

read2 

al,0O 

read3 
sav,ah 
es:{di],al 
di 


;display message 

;set Break Addr. at initial 
;store offset address 
;store segment address 

;set done status and exit 


done bit and exit 


done bit and exit 


*set error bit/code and exit 


sload input count 

;load offset address 
;load segment address 

; move to es 

;clear ax 

spick up saved character 
‘is it 0? 

;no - we return it 
;service = read 

;Keyboard BIOS call 

zis key = 0? 

;yes - go get another 

;1ls it an extended key? 
sno - we return it 

;save scan code 

;store key value in buffer 
7ponnt. to next: butter -Loc 
;save cx 

;sound a tone 

;restore for loop control 
scOntinue tCibL “count: = :0 
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Listing 4-13: (cont.) 


mov 
Mov 
Mov 
jmp 


scommand 5 
ND_Input: 


mov 
cmp 
jne 
mov 
Am ane 
BWA 
cmp 
jne 
mov 
ahaa 
jmp 

nad mov 
jmp 


;command 6 
MPUCAStatws: 


jmp 


;command 7 
Input_Flush: 


mov 

Be lie mov 
int 
|Z 
mov 
Ine 
jmp 


scommand 8 
OUTPUT: 


mov 
mov 
mov 
mov 
mov 
Out L: mov 
LAC 
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ax,cs:rh_seg 
es,ax 

bx; -CS=rnoTs 
done 


ND_Input 


al,sav 
al,0 

ndl 

ah,1 

16h 
busy 
ax, 0 

ndl 

ah, 0 

16h 
ND_Input 
es: [bx].rh5_return,al 
done 


Input Status 


done 


TInput_Flush 


sav, 0 
ah,1 
16h 
done 
ah, 0 
16h 
TP 


Output 


cx,es: [bx] .rhs. count 
di,e8: [px] .rhs. but -ofs 
ax,es: [bx] .rh8_buf_seg 
es,ax 

bx, 0 

al,es: [di] 

di 


;restore es 

; Erom rh_seg 

;restore bx 

;set done bit and exit 


;pickup saved character 
sis it 0? 

;no - return it to DOS 
;service = status check 
;Keyboard BIOS call 
;ZF=1 means no key in buffer 
sis key = 0? 

;no - return it to DOS 
;service = read 
;Keyboard BIOS call 
;check again 

;return key to DOS 

;set done bit and exit 


;set done bit and exit 


;clear saved key 
;service = check status 
;Keyboard BIOS call 
;ZF=1 means buffer empty 
;service = read ° 
;Keyboard BIOS call 
;loop until buffer empty 


;load output count 

;load offset address 

;load segment address 

; into es 

s;clear bx 

;pick up character to output 
;point to next location 


Listing 4-13: (cont.) 


mov ah, Oeh 

Lie 10h 

loop outl 

mov ax,cs:rh_seg 
mov es,ax 

mov bx; est rh OFS 
jmp done 

;command 9 Output_Verify 


Output_Verify: 
jmp output 


-command 10 
Output_Status: 


jmp done 


;command 11 
Output_Flush: 


jmp done 
;command 12 LOC Ths /Owe 
LOC Ts“ Owes ; 

jmp unknown 
;command 13 Open 
Open: 

jmp done 
;command 14 Close 
Close: 

jmp done 
;command 15 Removable 
Removable: 

jmp unknown 


scommand 16 
Output_Busy: 


jmp unknown 


Output_Status 


Output_Flush 


Output Til Busy 


A Console Device Driver 


;service = write char as tty 
;Video BIOS call 

SOOO 41. Coumt, =U 

;restore request header 

; segment adress as es 
;restore bx 

;set done bit and exit 


>same as output 


*set done bit and exit 


sset done bit and exit 


*set error bit/code and exit 


sset done bit and exit 


sset done bit and exit 


sset error bit/code and exit 


set error bit/code and exit 
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Listing 4-13: (cont.) 


KKK KKEKK KKK KEKE KEKE KK KE KKK KKK KEKE KEK KEKE KEK KEKE KKK KEK KEKE KK KEKE KEK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KEKE 
’ 


ra ERROR EXIT * 


KKK KKEKK KE KKK KKK KEK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KEKE KR KEK KEK KKK KEKE KEKE KKK KEK KEK KEKE KEKE KKK KEEE 
' 


unknown: 
or es: [bx].rh_status,8003h ;set error bit and error code 
jmp done ;set done and exit 


KKK KKKEKKEKKEKKKEKKE KKK KKK KKK ERK KKK KERR KER KEK KEKE KKK KEKE KK KKK KEKE KRKREKKEKKKEEESE 
/ 


pe COMMON EXIT ss 


oKKKEKKKKKEKKKKE KKK KEKE KEK KEKE KK KEK KEKE KEK KE KKK KE KEKE KEK KEKE KEKE KEKE KKK KKK KKK KRKEKRKEKEKE 
/ 


busy: or es: [bx].rh_status,0200h ;set busy bit 
done: or es: [bx].rh_status,0100h ;set done 

pop Sl ;restore all registers 

pop di. 

pop ax 

pop Cx 

pop bx 

pop ax 

pop es 

pop ds 

ret *CebUrn, “oO: DOS 


KKK KEKE KKK KE KKK KEKE KEK KERR KEKE EK KEK KEKE KKK KEK KEKE KR KKK KKK KEKE KEKE KKK KKK KEKKKEKEKEEKE 
t 


ae END OF PROGRAM x 


KKK KKEKKKEKKKEKREKKE KKK KEKE KEKE KKK KEKE KKK KKK KE KEKE KEKE KKK KKK KKK KEK EKER KKKEKKEEE 
, 


;this procedure is called from the Initialization command and 

;is executed only once. We can tell DOS that the next available 
;memory location (Break Address) is here. This allows DOS to over 
;write this code; we save space. 


initial proc near ;display message on console 
lea dx,msgl ;message to be displayed 
mov ah, 9 ;display 
int 21h ;DOS call 
ret ;return to caller 


initial endp 


msgl db ‘The Waite Group Console Driver’,0Odh,0Oah,’S$’ 
console endp ;end of console procedure 
cseg ends ;end of cseg segment 

end begin ;end of program 
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Building the Replacement Console Device Driver 


Before you can use this console device driver, you will need to enter the source 
code of listing 4-13, assemble that code, and link it. Use your favorite word 
processor to enter the source code and name the file console.asm. Then use the 
Macro Assembler to assemble the source file. The next step is to LINK the object 
files to produce an executable file. Then convert the .EXE file into a .COM file 
using the EXE2BIN utility. Lastly, rename the .COM file into a .SYS file. 

For DOS to be able to use the console device driver, you will need to specify 
to DOS that you have a device driver to be loaded at boot time. This is done by 
specifying the device driver .SYS file in a CONFIG.SYS file using the device= 
command: 


device = console.sys 


After you boot DOS with a CONFIG.SYS file that specifies the console device 
driver, you will see on the screen: 


The Waite Group Console Driver 


This message lets you know that the driver was successfully installed. The 
next characters you type in will cause the speaker to sound with short musical 
tones. 


Summary 


In this chapter, we have built a device driver that replaces the standard DOS 
console device driver. Our replacement driver will do everything the standard 
driver does, and, in addition, each key struck will generate a tone from the 
speaker. The console device driver will work on versions 2.0 through 5.0 of DOS. 
We have seen the various commands that DOS might send to the device driver 
and what actions we should take for each of these commands. We have seen the 
requirements of the Device Header, the STRATEGY procedure, the INTERRUPT 
procedure, the device driver command processing, and lastly, the setting of the 
various bits of the status word. 
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Questions 
i: 
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Ste “oe oS 


Are all DOS service calls allowed in the Initialization command? 

Are there other examples of a console device driver? 

Can I customize the console device driver to display color characters? 
Why does the console device driver use the ROM BIOS routines? 


Why does the console device driver use only the Write Character as TTY 
service (OEh) of the video ROM BIOS interrupt? 


Why is the colon in CON: not included in the device name field of the 
Device Header’? 


I find that the console device driver is too long to type in. Can I condense 
some of the code, particularly in the areas of unimplemented commands? 


Answers may be found in appendix F. 
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; Inside the Printer Devise Driver 


A Printer Device Driver 


L this chapter, we will develop a printer device driver. Instead of 
building a driver that just replaces the DOS version, as we did in our console 
device driver example, we will develop one that has many more bells and whistles 
than a standard printer device driver. 

In the previous two chapters, we have learned how to build device drivers 
that essentially perform simple functions. The printer device driver presented in 
this chapter will be more powerful and will use more of the features of DOS. 

Specifically, in this chapter we will build a device driver for prn: that will 
support both the parallel and serial printers. DOS supplies several printer 
drivers; each will support either the serial or the parallel port. The dual-role 
driver developed here allows one DOS device name to be used to access different 
printers at different times. You save time by not having to change printer device 
names in your programs when you direct the output to different printers. 

To allow the device driver to switch between printers, we will implement 
the I/O Control command within the printer device driver. I/O Control is a driver 
feature that, though rarely used, allows programs to communicate directly with 
device drivers. Normally, data is passed to drivers only for outputting to a device. 
With I/O Control, special commands can also be sent; these can be used by the 
device driver to perform special functions. 


Printer Types 


Printers are commonly connected to a PC using a serial or a parallel interface. 
DOS supports up to three printers, attached to parallel adapters called LPT1:;, 
LPT2:, and LPT3:. PRN: is used to refer to the printer attached as LPT1:. In 
addition, two additional printers may be attached to the PC through serial 
adapters; these adapters are called COM1: and COM2:. This allows us a maxi- 
mum of five printers we could use. The MODE command can be used to redirect 
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the parallel printer output to another device. For example, MODE is used to 
specify printer output to either COM1: or COM2:. 

Selecting one of these five possible printers from DOS or from a program is 
tedious at best. Programs need to be changed each time a different printer is 
desired. MODE commands may be placed in batch files to select printers before 
a program executes. The print-spooling TSR program, PRINT, does allow the 
selection of the output device (once PRINT starts executing, however, selecting 
another printer for output is not possible until PRINT is terminated and restarted 
with another type of printer specified). The most convenient place to select 
printers is within the printer device driver itself. 


Printers and DOS 


DOS supplies four standard printer device drivers. These are PRN:, LPT1:, 
LPT2:, and LPT3:. These control the three parallel ports. PRN: references the 
same parallel port as LPT1:. Therefore, there are three parallel printers and four 
possible names. 

The printer device driver we will build in this chapter will not be restricted 
to one of these three choices. Rather, our Printer Device Driver will have the 
ability to control up to five printers: three using the parallel ports and two using 
the serial ports. Of course, if we do not have five printers attached to the PC, we 
can control only those that are attached. 

Controlling printers is simple. First, we create a device driver with the 
device name of PRN: and we write the code to send data to both the parallel and 
serial adapters. Then we need a method of selecting the appropriate output port. 

We will use the I/O Control Write commands to select the printer and the 
I/O Control Read commands to determine which printer was selected. This special 
code needs to be built into the printer device driver along with a special program 
to send and receive I/O Control strings to and from the printer device driver. The 


_ process of controlling printers this way is shown in figure 5-1. 


I/O Control and IOCTL Calls 
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I/O Control, abbreviated IOCTL, is a feature of DOS device drivers that allows 
control information to be sent to the device driver without being passed through 
to the device. This control information, also called I/O Control strings, can be read 
from or written to the device driver. This allows us to communicate with the 
device driver to pass information back and forth between a program and the 
device driver. Think of this as a special communication link between DOS anda 
driver, handling information that does not get sent to the device. Without this 
feature, we would not be able to direct or control the device driver. 


A Printer Device Driver 


PRINTER 


DEVICE 
DRIVER 


Print data 


Which 
printer 
\ selected ? 


CON2: 


Figure 5-1: Printer device driver controlling up to five printers. The 
IOCTL program is used to send I/O Control strings to select a printer 
and to receive I/O Control strings to determine which printer was 
selected. I/O Control strings are written to and read from the device 
driver and are not treated as data. 


We need to look at both sides of the IOCTL feature: programs that read and 
write control strings and the actions the device driver must take when it 
encounters these control strings. 


The I/O Control for Devices Call 


DOS provides a service through interrupt 21h that allows a program to perform 
I/O Control with its driver. With this service (44h), we can request a number of 
functions that pass data to and from the device driver. Table 5-1 shows the various 
operations of the I/O Control for Devices service routine, called I[OCTL from here 
on. Some of the operations require the registers to be set up differently than 
described in table 5-1. Refer to the Microsoft MS-DOS Programmer’s Reference 
for more details. 

Our program will use only two of the basic twelve operations of IOCTL. 
Operation 2, IOCTL Read, is used to read an IOCTL string from the driver, and 
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Register Value Description 
ah 44h Service = I/O Control 


al I/O operation requested 

Get device information 

Set device information 

Read 

Write 

Read from disk drive 

Write to disk drive 

Get input status 

Get output status 

Is device media removable? 
Is drive local or remote? 

Is file handle local or remote? 
Changing the retry of a shareable entry 


THOM OMNOAHK WN eH © 


bx File handle returned from open a file handle call 


cx Count of the number of bytes to be transferred 
dx With DS this is the address of the data transfer buffer 


Table 5-1: The DOS I/O Control service call. Each of the operations 
requested will require different uses of the various registers. 


operation 3, IOCTL Write, is used to write an IOCTL string to the driver. IOCTL 
Read allows us to determine which printer was last selected. IOCTL Write 
(operation 3) allows us to select a printer. 

When we select a printer, we indicate that any output written to PRN: will 
be directed to that printer. All subsequent writes to PRN: will continue to use 
this printer until we select another printer. Conversely, an IOCTL Read operation 
allows our program to determine which printer is in use. 

The IOCTL program is used to select one of five printers for program access 
using the name PRN:. This removes the requirement that programs change their 
printer output names to neers the different printer desired. 


The IOCTL Program 


The IOCTL program will be used to control which printer the printer device driver 
will write to when programs use the device name PRN:. 
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When IOCTL operations are used to read and write, the format of the IOCTL 
string must be determined. We cannot just write a string of data and expect the 
device driver to understand what it means: a convention of what the data should 
look like—a common language—must be established. 

Fortunately, this can be done easily. We can set up an arbitrary convention, 
or protocol, that requires only two bytes. The first byte indicates which type of 
printer adapter should be used. A P indicates the parallel printer adapter; an S 
indicates the serial printer adapter. With this first byte, the IOCTL program will 
tell the driver which printer adapter to select. The driver will use this byte to 
return the printer adapter selected. 

The second byte contains the adapter number—that is, the device number 
for that particular type of adapter. For parallel printers, we can use 0, 1, or 2 to 
indicate LPT1:, LPT2:, or LPT3:. For serial printers, we can specify O or 1 to 
represent COM1: or COM2:. The second byte is used by the IOCTL program to 
tell the driver which device number to select and by the driver to return the device 
number selected. 

The IOCTL program is simple in concept. Basically, we select which type of 
printer adapter to use by indicating a P or an S. Then we select the device 
number for that particular adapter by specifying a 0, 1, or 2. Next, we open PRN:, 
using the DOS service for opening a file. Then we select the appropriate IOCTL 
operation, either Write or Read. Finally, we display the IOCTL string before we 
exit from the program. The listing of the IOCTL program is shown in listing 5-1. 


Listing 5-1: The code for the IOCTL program. We use standard DOS services 
to write to the console, read from the keyboard, open files, and perform I/O 
Control for Devices. 


title 


ITOCTL Program 


>This program is designed to use the I/O Control (IOCTL) 
;commands of the The Waite Group Printer Device Driver 


> (PRN:). 


The DOS service 44h provides a read and write function 


;for I/O Control strings to device drivers that allow IOCTL. 


code 


main 
start: 


segment ;define segment as code 
assume cs:code, ds:code ;COM file DS=CS 
org 100h ;COM file start 
proc ;main procedure 
; Start 


;display a message to the console 


lea dx,msgl ; banner 
call display ;console display 


;Determine if it is a Serial or a Parallel printer 
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Listing 5-1: (cont.) 


ptype: 


ptypel: 


lea 


call 
call 


cmp 
je 
cmp 
je 
lea 
call 
jmp 
mov 


ax,msg2 
display 
input 
ak 
ptypel 
al, ’s' 
ptypel 
dx,msg2e 
display 
ptype 
buf,al 


;get the device number: 


pdev: 


perrl: 


;open PRN using 


fopen: 


openerr: 


;get function type: Write IOCTL 


ioctl: 


lea 
call 
call 


mov 
mov 
lea 
Lat 
1c 
push 
lea 
call 
jmp 
lea 
jmp 


lea 
call 
call 
cmp 
je 


dx,msg3 
display 
input 
al, *3" 
perrl 
ai, 8 
perrl 
al,30h 
al 
buf+1,al 
fopen 
dx,msg2e 
display 
pdev 


file handle call 


al,2 
ah, 3dh 
dx, file 
21h 
openerr 
ax 


dx, filemsg 


display 
7TOCTL. 
dx,msg5 
exit 


dx,msg4 
display 
input 
al,’R’ 
1oread 


;prompt for printer type 
;console display 

;get input character 

;is it a [P]larallel printer? 
;yes - store it 

;is it a [S]erial printer? 
;yes - store it 

;error message 

;console display 

;it’s neither - go back 
;store the ’P’ or ‘'S’ 


oOr'3 
convert this to 0». ib) or 2 for 


use by the BIOS. 

;prompt for device number 
;console display 

;get input character 

sis it greater than 3? 

:yes - too large 

;is it below 1? 

;yes - too small 

;convert ASCII to binary 
;subtract one for driver use 
;store device number 

:go open PRN: file 
;incorrect selection message 
;console display 

;go back & try again 


;read/write access 
;open file handle 
;address of filename 
;DOS call 

;error (carry set)? 
;save file handle 

;no error - tell user 
;console display © 
;get IOCTL function 
;error message 

;exit - problem in program 


or Read IOCTL 

;Read or Write IOCTL 
;console display 
;get input character 
sis it [R]ead? 

;yesS - process it 


Listing 5-1: (cont.) 


1oread: 


1owrite: 


doioctl: 


;check error from IOCTL call 


chkerr: 


errl: 


err2: 


err3: 


err4: 


errs: 


cmp 
je 
lea 
call 
jmp 


MoV 
jmp 
Mov 


pop 
mov 
mov 
lea 
int 
aLe, 
or 
mov 
mov 
or 
mov 
lea 
call 
jmp 


cmp 
jne 
lea 
jmp 
cmp 
jne 
lea 
jmp 
cmp 
jne 
lea 
jmp 
cmp 
jne 
lea 
jmp 
cmp 
jne 
lea 
jmp 
cmp 
jne 


al, ’'W’ 
lowrite 
dx,msg2e 
display 
loctl 


al,2 
doioctl 
al,3 


bx 
ah,44h 
Cx 2 

dx, buf 
21h 
chkerr 
al,30h 
msg6a,al 
al, buf+1 
al,30h 
buf+1,al 
dx,msg6 
display 
exit 


ax, 1 
errl 
ax,emsgl 
err 

ax,4 
err2 
dx,emsg2 
err 

ax,5 
err3 
dx,emsg3 
err 

ax,6 
err4 
dx,emsg4 
err 

ax, 0dh 
err5 
dx,emsg5 
err 

ax, 0fh 
err6 
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ris it [W]rite? 
;yes - process it 
;no - error message 
;console display 
;try again 


;read IOCTL string from driver 
;process it 
;write IOCTL string to driver 


;restore file handle to bx 
;service = IOCTL 

;count = 2 bytes 
;address of buffer 

;DOS call 

;error (carry set)? 
;make count ASCII 
;store count 

;get device unit number 
;make it ASCII 

;store it back 

;display results 
;console display 

;we are done! 


;invalid function number? 
:no 

iyes 

;display & exit 

;no handle? 

;no 

;yes 


;access denied? 
;no 

rYes 

;display & exit 
sinvalid handle or not open? 
;no 

ryes 

;display & exit 
;invalid data? 
;no 

ryes 

;display & exit 
;invalid drive? 
;no 
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| Listing 5-1: (cont.) 


lea dx,emsg6 ;yes 
jmp err ;display & exit 
erré: lea dx, emsg7 ;unknown error 
err: call display ;display 
exit: lea dx,msg7 ;goodbye message 
call display ;console display 
imate 20h ;exit back to DOS 
display proc near ;display message on screen 
mov ah,9 ;service = display 
int 21h :DOS call 
ret ;return to caller 


display endp H 


input proc near ;get 1 character from the keyboard 
mov ah,1 ;service = keyboard input 
LTC wa @ ,DOS “call 
ret ;return to caller 


Input endp ; 


msgl db ‘TOCTL PROGRAM’, 0Odh,0Oah,’S$’ 
msg2 db Odh, 0Oah, ‘Select Printer type ‘’,0dh,0ah, 
db ’ "S" for serial or "P" for parallel :'’,’$' 
msg2e db Odh, 0Oah, ‘bad selection - try again!’,0Odh,0ah,'S$’ 
msg3 db Odh, 0Oah, 'Enter printer number [1,2,3] :$’ 
msg4 db Odh, 0ah, ’IOCTL type [W]rite or [Rlead :$’ 
msgb5 db Odh, 0ah, ‘cannot open PRN!’,0dh,0ah,’S$’ 
msg6 db Odh, 0ah, ‘IOCTL call OK’,Odh,0ah,’ count transferred = ', 
pmsg6a db iO; 00h; ahs”  -LOCT. string = *y 
buf db re" OR -Udh, Vah, 7S? 
msg7/ db ‘Goodbye for now’, Odh,0Oah,’S$’ 
filemsg db Odh, Oah, 
file db ‘PRN’, Oh, 
db ‘ has been opened!’,0d,0ah,’$’ 
emsgl db Odh, 0Oah, ‘invalid function number’, 0Odh,0Oah,’$’ 
emsg2 db Odh, Oah, ’no file handle’ ,Odh,0ah,’S’ 
emsg3 db Odh, 0Oah, ’access denied’,Odh,0Oah,’$’ 
emsg4 db Odh, Oah, ‘invalid handle or not open’,Odh,Qah,’$’ 
emsg5 db Odh, Oah, ‘invalid data’,Odh,0Oah,’S$’ 
emsg6 db Odh, Oah, ‘invalid drive number’ ,0dh,0ah,’$’ 
emsg7 db Odh, 0Oah, ‘unknown error number’ ,0Odh,0ah,’'S$’ 
main endp ;end of main procedure 
code ends ;end of code segment 
end start : 
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Building and Using the IOCTL Program 


Use your favorite word processor to enter the text as shown in listing 5-1. Name 
the source file IOCTL. 

Running the IOCTL program requires that an S be entered to specify a serial 
interface or a P to specify a parallel interface. In addition, the number 1, 2, or 3 
must be entered to indicate which printer should be enabled. Any previously 
enabled printer will be disabled. The number 1, 2, or 3 is called the adapter 
number, and the S or P is called the adapter type. The IOCTL program will 
translate the printer numbers (1, 2, 3) to the required internal designations (0, 
1, 2). Here is a sample execution: 


CSLOce 1 
TOCTL PROGRAM 


Select Printer type 

"S" for serial or "P" for parallel :S 
Enter printer number [1,2,3] :1 
PRN has been opened! 


IOCTL type [Wlrite or [Rlead :W 
TOC TE: Cal OK 

count transferred = 2 

LOCTinA Strang. “SO 
Goodbye for now 


Note that the program does not automatically convert lower-case input to 
upper-case input. All keyboard input must be upper-case. 


BIOS Services for Serial and Parallel Adapters 


As was discussed in chapters 1 and 2, the BIOS routines for the serial and parallel 
adapters are found in the ROMs of IBM and IBM-compatible PCs. Programs can 
use either DOS services or BIOS services to access devices on the serial or the 
parallel adapters. Using the ROM BIOS routines means bypassing DOS and 
losing some of the extensive services available. However, using the ROM BIOS 
routines provides greater control over the device and faster response times. In 
addition, once a driver is installed, it becomes part of DOS; because DOS is not 
reentrant, the driver cannot call DOS and therefore cannot use those DOS 
services 1n any case. 

The ROM BIOS routines allow us to send data to the device, to check the 
status of the adapter, and, in the case of the serial adapter, to receive data (the 
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serial adapter may have a modem). The printer device driver uses the ROM BIOS 
routines for the serial and parallel adapters to access the serial and parallel 
printers. | 

The specific BIOS interrupts we will be using are 14h, which controls the 
serial adapters, and 17h, which controls the parallel adapters. These two BIOS 
interrupts perform similar functions, but they have different register conven- 
tions. For both interrupts, all devices are numbered starting at 0. At the DOS 
level, these device numbers start at 1; therefore, the IOCTL program subtracts 
1 from the device number to get the BIOS device number. 

The functions provided by the serial adapter BIOS interrupt (14h) are shown 
in table 5-2. The printer device driver will use only two of the four functions 
provided by this BIOS service: the Transmit function (ah = 1) and the Get Status 
function (ah = 3). For more complete descriptions, refer to the DOS Programmer’s 
Reference. 

The parallel port BIOS interrupt (17h) is shown in table 5-3. The printer 
device driver will use the Transmit function (ah = 0) and the Get Status function 
(ah = 2) of this interrupt. For further information, refer to chapter 2 and 
appendix B. 

In summary, the printer device driver will use only two services provided by 
the two BIOS interrupts; the Transmit Function and the Get Status function. 


Inside the Printer Device Driver 
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The printer device driver takes the same format as the console device driver in 
chapter 4. The overall framework for device drivers will not change, except for 
items that are specific to each device driver. In many cases, when you are creating 
a new driver, you can use the code from another driver with little modification. 

The first three sections are shown in listing 5-2. There are only two differ- 
ences between these sections and those in the console device driver. The first 
change is the name of the main procedure, which is now PRINTER. The second 
is within the assembler directives. We no longer need the strucs for commands 4 
(Input), 5 (Nondestructive Input), and 7 (Input Flush); these have been deleted. 
For the Printer Device Driver, we add the strucs for commands 3 (LOCTL Input), 
10 (Output Status), 12 TOCTL Output), and 16 (Output Til Busy). We will use 
these strucs in the DOS command processing section. 


The Device Header 


The next section is the Device Header. Normally, this section sets the appropriate 
bits in the Attribute word to describe the type of driver this is and changes the 
name of the device driver to the new name. In this case, however, we have a 


Register 
ah 


al 


dx 


A Printer Device Driver 


Value Description 

0 Initialize serial port 
1 Transmit 1 character 
2 Receive 1 character 
3 Get serial port status 


Character received (ah = 2) or 
Character to transmit (ah = 1) 


Serial port to use (0 or 1) 


Status is returned in ax as follows: 


ah Bit 


OrRNW HOLD NAN 


oh) 
=o! 
ss 
jul o 
et 


OorRFNWR OLD NAN 


If Set, Means 


Timeout has occurred 

Transmission shift register is empty 
Transmission buffer is empty 

A break has been detected 

A framing error has occurred 

A parity error has occurred 

An overrun has occurred 

Data is ready 


If Set, Means 


Receive line signal has been detected 

Ring indicator has been detected 

Data set ready asserted 

Clear to send asserted 

A change has occurred in receive line signal 
A change has occurred in ring indicator 

A change has occurred in data set ready 

A change has occurred for clear to send 


Table 5-2: The register set-up requirements for the serial adapter 
BIOS interrupt 14h. This interrupt provides both transmit and receive 
functions through the serial adapter. 
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Register Value Description 
ah 0 transmit 1 character 
1 initialize parallel port 
2 get parallel port status 
al character to transmit (ah = 0) 
dx parallel port to use (0, 1, or 2) 


Status is returned in ah as follows: 


ah Bit If Set, Means 


printer is not busy 

parallel port acknowledge 

printer is out of paper 

parallel port selected 

an I/O error has occurred 
—1 not used 

a timeout has occurred 


ON WKF OLD N 


Table 5-3: The register set-up requirements for the parallel adapter 
BIOS interrupt 17h. This interrupt provides only transmit functions 
through the parallel adapter. 


decision to make with respect to the command functions that the printer device 
driver will support. 

The decision to be made involves the DOS version with which we wish the 
printer device driver to work. With DOS versions 3.0 or higher, four additional 
device driver commands are available: 13 (Device Open), 14 (Device Close), 15 
(Removable Media), and 16 (Output Til Busy). For this driver, we would like the 
ability to use the Output Til Busy command. This requires the Attribute word to 
have the appropriate bit (13) set. Unfortunately, this is not acceptable for DOS 
versions 2.x. 

To allow you to experiment with the new DOS 3.0 driver calls, we present 
two versions of this driver, one with and one without code for the Output Til Busy 
command. Two different versions of the Device Header are provided; the first 
version will work for both versions of DOS and the second version will work only 
with DOS 3.0. Therefore, there will be two printer device drivers, differing only 
in the Device Header used. If you use the second Device Header, you will need to 


A Printer Device Driver 


Listing 5-2: The code for the first part of the printer device driver. Note that 
the main procedure is now called printer. Also note that the strucs have been 


changed to reflect the requirements of the printer device driver. 


KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KKKKKE KKK KKK KR KEKE KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK 
' 


7% This 1s a Printer Device Driver * 
Nee Author: Robert S. Lal * 
ig Date: 15 November 1991 * 
ne Purpose: to replace the standard printer driver * 


KER KKK KKK KKKKKKKKKKK KEK KEK KEK KEKE KK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KEKE KR KKK KKK KKKEKKKKAEKK 
' 


KKK KKKKKKKKKKKKK KEK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KER KKK KEK KEK KKK KEKE KEKE KEK KKK KKKKK KKK 
’ 


ae ASSEMBLER DIRECTIVES 


oe KKK KKKE KKK KKK KEK KKK KKK KEK KKK KEKE KK KEK KK KEKE KK KKK KKK KEK KEKE KKK KEKE KEKE KEK 
Ul 


cseg 
printer 


;Request Header 


gla 
rh_len 
Ph une 


rh_cmd 
rh_status 
rh_resl 
rh_res2 
rh 


rho 

CO eh 
rhO_nunits 
rh0O_brk_ofs 
rhO_brk_seg 
C10: Dp. .CbO 
rh0O_bpb_tbs 
16) 0 ame © ba Aa 


rho 


* 


segment para public ‘code’ 
proc far 
assume cs:cseg, es:cseg, ds:cseg 
structures 
Struc ;request header 
db 2 ;len of packet 
db 4 ;unit code 
; (block devices only) 
db ? ;device driver command 
dw ? ;returned by device driver 
dd 2 ;reserved 
dd Pe ;reserved 
ends ; 
struc ;Initialization (command 0) 
db size rh dup (?) ;fixed portion 
db : snumber of units 
; (block devices only) 
dw 2 ;offset address for break 
dw P4 ;segment address for break 
dw 2 ;offset address of pointer 
PCO. BEB Uuarray 
dw ? ;segment address of pointer 
*CO- BRB array 
db ? ;first available drive 
; (DOS 3+) (block only) 
ends ; 


;*** The following is a new struc *** 


rh3 
cal aie aa oa 
rh3_media 


struc 
db 
db 


;ITOCTL_INPUT (command 3) 


size rh dup(?) ;fixed portion 


2 


;smedia descriptor from DPB 
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Listing 5-2: (cont.) 


PAS OU OTe 
rh3_buf_seg 


ris. Count 


rh3_ start 
rh3 

rhs 

PAS. ce 
rh8_media 
rh8_buf_ofs 
rh8_buf_seg 


ENG. sCOULE 


rhsg_start 
rhég 

rh9 

il aS as 
rh9_media 
rh9_buf _ofs 
rh9_buf_seg 
rh9_count 


rho _ start 
rhg 


dw 


dw 


dw 


dw 
ends 
SELuCc 
db 

db 

dw 
dw 


dw 


dw 
ends 
SEruc 
db 

db 
dw 
dw 
dw 


dw 
ends 


CI Re: hy 
? 
? 


size Th 
eC 
2 


dup (?) 


dup (?) 


;offset address of 
;data transfer area 
;segment address of 
;data transfer area 
;transfer count 

; (sectors for block) 


; (bytes for character) 


sstart sector number 
-{bLOock -on1y) 


° 
/ 


;OUTPUT (command 8) 


;fixed portion 


;media descriptor from DPB 


;offset address of 
;data transfer area 
;segment address of 
;data transfer area 
;transfer count 
 CSsectors tor block) 


; (bytes for character) 


;start sector number 
(block only) 


° 
i 


;OUTPUT_VERIFY (command 9) 


;fixed portion 


;media descriptor from DPB 


;offset address of 
;data transfer area 
;segment address of 
;data transfer area 
s;transfer count 

; (sectors for block) 


; (bytes for character) 


sstart sector number 


. 
vi 


;*** The following is a new struc *** 


rho 
rhio_len 
Bh CO ana 


rhi0. cmd. 
rhidO_status 
rhi0_resl 
rhioQ_res2 
rhio 
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struc 
db 


“I 90 


VI VI VU 80 


(block only) 


;Output_Status (command 10) 


;len of packet 
sunit code 
; (block devices only) 


sdevice driver command 
;returned by device driver 


s>reserved 
reserved 


e 
t 


Listing 5-2: (cont.) 


A Printer Device Driver 


-*kk The following 1s a new struc *** 


tht? 

erik ah 
rhl2_ media 
Viel? but .Ors 
rhi2_buf_seg 


Mik? Count 


rrkZ Start 


ray 


;*** The following is a 


rao 

Pio A 
rhi6_media 
rh1l6_buf_ofs 
rhi6_buf_seg 


Lobo Count 


rh16 


Struc 
db 
db 
dw 
dw 


dw 


dw 


ends 


struc 
db 
db 
dw 
dw 
dw 


ends 


-TOCTL. OUTPUT (command: 12) 


size rh dup(?) ;fixed portion 
2 ;media descriptor from DPB 
? ;offset address of 
;data transfer area 
? ;segment address of 
;data transfer area 
2 transfer count 


-(sectors for block) 

; (bytes for character) 
? ;start sector number 

>t pbock only) 


new struc *** 


>;OUTPUT_BUSY (command 16) 


size rh dup (?) ;fixed portion 

2 ;media descriptor 

? ;offset address of 
;data transfer area 

? ;segment address of 
;data transfer area 

2 ;byte count returned 


>from device driver 


. 
/ 


;commands that do not have unique portions to the request header: 
: INPUT_STATUS 
F INPUT_FLUSH 

OUTPUP STATUS 
; OUTPUT LUSH 


; OPEN 
; CLOSE 


; REMOVABLE 


(command 6) 
(command 7) 
(command 10) 
(command 11) 
(command 13) 
(command 14) 
(command 15) 


PAELLA ERIE ES ERO EE ES 
/ 


ye MATIN PROCEDURE CODE * 


KKK KKK KKK KKK KEK KER KEKE KEK KEKE KEK KEKE KK KEKE KR RK KEKE KERR KEKE KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KEKE 
I 


begin: 
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DOS 

Device Driver Version Attribute Description 

DOS PRN: 2.0 8000h Character device 

DOS PRN:  ~=—-8.0 8800h Character device 
(open/close/removable) 

DOS PRN: 3.1 a000h Character device 
(Output Til Busy) 

The Waite Group 2.0, 3.0 c000h Character device 

| (supports IOCTL) 

The Waite Group 3.0 e000h Character device 
(supports IOCTL 
Output Til Busy) 


Table 5-4: The various Attribute words for the printer device drivers. 
Note that the printer device driver in this chapter will have two 
versions, one that works under DOS 2.0 and 3.0, and one that works 
only under DOS 3.0 or greater. 


have DOS 3.0 or greater. In chapter 10, you will see how to make a single version 
of the printer device driver that will adapt itself to either version of DOS without 
sacrificing features. 

Changes are made to the Attribute word in the Device Header to distinguish 
the two versions. Interestingly enough, DOS has redefined the Attribute word 
over the years. Both versions of the Waite Group printer device driver Attribute 
words are shown in table 5-4. The two Device Headers are shown in listing 5-3. 


Work Space for Our Device Driver 


The printer device driver retains the familiar variables rh_seg and rh_ofs, which 
hold the ES and BX registers that point to the Request Header that DOS passes 
to the device. In addition to these two variables, we declare two more variables. 
The first variable is device, which contains a value that indicates which type of 
adapter will be used; device will contain a 0 to use the parallel adapters and a 
1 to use the serial adapters. The second variable added is dev_num, which 
contains the number of the adapter to use. The range of values for this variable 
will be 0 to 2 for parallel adapters and 0 to 1 for serial adapters. This is shown 
in listing 5-4. 


A Printer Device Driver 


Listing 5-3: The two versions of the Device Header. The first version is for 
use in DOS versions 2.0 and 3.0. The second version is used with DOS version 
3.0 or greater. You will use only one of these Device Headers. 


CRE KK KKK KEK KKK KEK KEK KERR KKK KEK KEK KEK KKK KKK KKK KEK KKK KEKE KKK KEKE KR KEKE KEK KEKE KKK 
’ 


et DEVICE HEADER REQUIRED BY DOS 2 * 


KKK KEK KK KEKE KKK KKK KEK KEKE KKK KEKE KK KKK KEK KKK KEKE KEK KEK KER KK KKK KKKARKKEKKKKKSE 
, 


~ 


next_dev dd -1 sno other drivers following 
attribute dw Oc000h char, LOCTE 

strategy dw dev_strategy ;Strategy routine address 
interrupt dw dev_interrupt ;Interrupt routine address 
dev_name db ‘PRN ! ;sname of our Console driver 


eK KKKEKKE KK KKK KEK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KERR KERR KEK KEKE KK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KEKE 
1 


DEVICE HEADER REQUIRED BY DOS 3 OR GREATER . 


KKK RR KK RK RK KR KKK KK KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KR KKK KKK KEK RK KKK KKKEKKEKKKEK KEKE 
’ 


next_dev dd -1 sno other drivers following 
attribute dw Q0e000h Char, LOC Our DUE E11. bDasy. 
strategy dw dev_strategy ;Strategy routine address 
interrupt dw dev_interrupt ;Interrupt routine address 
dev_name db ‘PRN ‘ ;name of our Console driver 


The STRATEGY, INTERRUPT, and Local Procedures 


The STRATEGY and INTERRUPT procedures used in the console device driver 
do not change for the printer device driver. The TONE procedure has been 
removed from the console device driver, because there is no need for it. This is 
shown in listing 5-5. 


Listing 5-4: The declarations for the variables we will be using in the printer 
device driver. 


oKKRKEKKE KKK KKK KEK KEK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KEK KEKE KEK KEKE KR KKK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KKKEKEKEKE 
’ 


7 WORK SPACE FOR THE DEVICE DRIVER * 


oKKKEKEKKKKKEK KK KKK KKK KKK EK KEKE KKK KEK KKK KKK KKK KK EKER KKK KEK KK KEKE KEK KEKE KEKE 
, 


rh_ofs dw 2 ;offset address of the request header 
rh_seg dw 2 ;segment address of the request header 
device db 0 ;O=parallel, 1= serial 

dev_num db 0 ;0,1,2 depending on configuration 
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Listing 5-5: The code for the STRATEGY, INTERRUPT, and local procedures 
used by the printer device driver. 


aK KEKEKK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KEKE KEK KR KEKE KKK KKK KR KEK KEKE KEKE KKK KKK KEK KEKE KKK KEKE RK KKK KKKESK 
/ 


a THE STRATEGY PROCEDURE * 


aKKEKEKKRKE KKK KEK KKK KKK KEKE KK EK KEKE KK KKK ERE KK KEKE KEK KEK KKK KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKSK 
t 


dev_strategy: mov cs:rh_seg,es ;save the segment address 
mov cs:rh_ofs, bx ;save the offset address 
ret ;return to DOS 


eo KKEKKEKKKKK KKK KKK KEK KEKE KEKE KEKE KEKE KKK KKK KKK KK KKK KK KEKE KE KKK KK KEKE KKK KEKE KEKSE 
' 


ne THE INTERRUPT PROCEDURE * 


KE KKK KEK KEK KKK KEK KEKE KEK KKK KEKE KK KKK KEK KKK KK KEKE KK KEKE KK KEK KKK KKKE KKK KKEAEKEESE 
, 


device interrupt handler - 2nd call from DOS 


dev_interrupt: 


eld ;save machine state on entry 

push ds 

push es 

push ax 

push bx 

push Gx 

push ax 

push di 

push Si 

mov ax,cs:rh_seg ;restore ES as saved by STRATEGY call 
mov es,ax : 

mov bees rn. Ors ;restore BX as saved by STRATEGY call 


;jump to appropriate routine to process command 


mov alyes: [ox] ~eh.cmd ;get request header command 

rol al,l ;times 2 for index into word table 
lea di,cmdtab ;function (command) table address 
mov ah, 0 ;clear hi order 

add di,ax | ;add the index to start of table 
jmp word ptr[di] ;jump indirect 


;CMDTAB is the command table that contains the word address 
>for each command. The request header will contain the 
;command desired. The INTERRUPT routine will jump through an 
;address corresponding to the requested command to get to 
;the appropriate command processing routine. 


CMDTAB label byte ;* = char devices only 
dw INE EAR EAA LON * Tei a Zeb 1 on 
dw MEDIA CHECK ; media check (block only) 
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dw GET_BPB ; .\buatd- bob 

dw IOCTL_INPUT * VOCE: 27 

dw INPUT ; input (read) 

dw ND_INPUT ;*nondestructive input no wait 
dw INPUT_STATUS ;*input status 

dw INPUT_FLUSH -*input flush 

dw OUTPUT ; output (write) 

dw OUTPUT_VERIFY ; output (write) with verify 
dw OUTPUT_STATUS S*OUrLDUL -Stlalis 

dw OUTPUT sb SH ;* Output: “EE bosh 

dw LOCTE2OwT & VOCE. soucpuE 

dw OPEN ; device open 

dw CLOSE ; device close 

dw REMOVABLE ; removable media 

dw OUTPUT_BUSY -*outpuc-. tal. busy 


oKKEKKKKKKKKKEKR KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KR KKK KKK KKK KEKE KEKE KKK KEKEKK 
t 


"2 YOUR LOCAL PROCEDURES x 


KKK KK KE KKK KKK KKK KKK KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEK KKK KKK KKK KERR KKK KEKE KKK KKEE 
! 


DOS Command Processing 


Of the 21 commands for DOS version 5.0 device drivers, only a few will actually 
be implemented for a particular device driver. The printer device driver will 
implement commands 0 (Initialization), 3 TOCTL Input), 8 (Output), 9 (Output 
With Verify), 10 (Output Status), 12 JOCTL Output), and 16 (Output Til Busy). 

The rest of the commands require the printer device driver to return in the 
Status word either the BUSY or the ERROR bit set in addition to the DONE bit. 
Table 5-5 shows the Status word bits set for commands that are not applicable 
in our Printer Device Driver. | 

The code for the commands listed in table 5-5 that are not used by our Printer 
Device Driver (those marked “**” in table 5-5) is shown in listing 5-6. 

The code needed to implement the new device driver commands, such as 
IOCTL Input, IOCTL Output, Output, Output With Verify, Output Til Busy, and 
Initialization, is presented in the next sections. 


Command 0—Initialization The Initialization command does not change 
much. The driver calls the initial procedure to display a banner and information 
about the serial and parallel adapters. You will see more of this procedure in a 
later section of this chapter. Again, the driver destroys the space occupied by the 
Initialization procedure, and the driver specifies this. The memory used is 
returned to DOS. The Break Address, which signals the last memory location 
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Number Command Description Status Bits Set 
0 Initialization | oes 
1 Media Check DONE 
2 Build BPB DONE 
3 IOCTL Input is 
4 Input a 
5 Nondestructive Input BUSY 
6 Input Status DONE 
7 Input Flush DONE 
8 Output ee 
9 Output With Verify oe 
10 Output Status Bi 
11 Output Flush DONE 
12 IOCTL Output = 
13 Device Open DONE 
14 Device Close DONE 
15 Removable Media ERROR 
16 Output Til Busy ies 


* 
% 


The printer driver performs some processing for these 
commands. The Status word setting will depend on the 
outcome of the processing. The balance of unused commands 
will jump to DONE or UNKNOWN. 


Table 5-5: The Status word bit setting for those commands that have 
no meaning in our Printer Device Driver. 


that the printer device driver uses, is returned to DOS. Recall that the Break 
Address is used to tell DOS where the next available location is following the 
printer device driver. This is shown in listing 5-7. 


Command 3—IOCTL Input The IOCTL Input command instructs the 
printer device driver to return to the calling program an I/O Control string. As 
was discussed earlier, the IOCTL data is two bytes in length, with the first byte 
indicating the printer adapter type and the second byte indicating the adapter 
number. 

Listing 5-8 shows that the address of the data transfer area is contained in 
rh3_buf_seg and rh3_buf_ofs and is used to store two protocol bytes received by 


A Printer Device Driver 


Listing 5-6: The code for commands that have no meaning in the printer 
device driver. 


eKRKKKKKKEKEKKKKRKEKKEKKKKR KKK KKK KRKE KKK KKK KERR KE KKK KEK KK KKK KRKKKKEKKEKEKKEKEKKEKSE 
' 


as DOS COMMAND PROCESSING FOR UNUSED COMMAND « 


KKK KKKKKEKK KK KEK KKK KKK KR K KEK KEKE RK KKK KKK KEKE KERR KK KEK KKK KKK KEKE KK KEKE K KKK KEKE 
t 


scommand 1 Media_Check 
Media_Check: 


jmp done ;set done bit and exit 
;command 2 Get_BPB 
Get__BPB: 

jmp done ;set done bit and exit 
;command 4 Input 
Input: 

jmp done ;set done bit and exit 
;command 5 ND_Input 
ND_Input: 

jmp busy ;set busy bit and exit 
;command 6 Input_Status 


Input_Status: 
jmp done ;set done bit and exit 


;command 7 Input_Flush 
Input_Flush: 


jmp done ;set done bit and exit 


;command 11 Output_Flush 
Output_Flush: 


jmp done ;set done bit and exit 


;command 13 Open 
Open: 
ym done ;set done bit and exit 
;command 14 Close 
Close: 
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Listing 5-6: (cont.) 

jmp done . ;set done bit and exit 
;command 15 Removable 
Removable: 

jmp unknown ;set error bit/code and exit 


the driver. The variable device is checked with a compare (cmp) instruction to 
determine whether the lower byte specifies a parallel adapter (value is 0) or a 
serial one (value is 1); the driver stores a ‘P’ or an ‘S’ in the data transfer area. 
This value is subsequently returned to the IOCTL program. Similarly, the driver 
returns the variable dev_num, which contains the adapter number. 

Before the driver exits and sets the DONE bit of the Status word, the ES 
and BX registers, which were used to store our IOCTL information, are restored. 


Command 8—Output This command is the heart of the printer device driver. 
Data sent to PRN: to be printed by a program calling our driver is processed in 
this section. Each character is output to the selected printer one byte at a time. 
See listing 5-9. Note that this is not related to IOCTL Output, but deals with data 
to be printed. 

The initial part of the Output procedure sets up the various registers used 
to retrieve data from the DOS buffer pointed to by the address contained in 
rh8_buf_seg and rh9_buf_ofs. This particular buffer was defined in the struc 
section and will be the output buffer. 


Listing 5-7: The Initialization command processing. We call the initial 
procedure to display information about the printer device driver. Then we 
return the Break Address to DOS. 


;command 0 Tnitialization 
LTnitielazacion. 
call Ehiarie Taal ;display message 
lea ax,initial ;set Break Addr. at initial 
mov es: [bx].rhO_brk_ofs,ax ;store offset address 
mov es:[bx].rh0O_brk_seg,cs ;store segment address > 
jmp done ;set done status and exit 
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Listing 5-8: The code for the IOCTL Input command. This command instructs 
the printer device driver to return an IOCTL string. 


;command 3 TOCTL_ Input 
POC TL Lapis 


mov di,es: [bx] .rh3buf_ofs ;get buffer offset 
mov ax,es: [bx].rh3_buf_seg ;get buffer 
mov es,ax ; segment to es 
cmp cs:device, 0 71s it currently parallel? 
jne Tod ;no - check for serial 
mov Gala! Pt ;yes - ASCII P 
jmp ak giik@ (os oak ;store it 
iniol: mov ay ;assume [SJerial 
LNTOC TL emMov: es:[di],al ;Store printer type 
inc di ;next location 
mov al,cs:dev_num ;get device number 
mov es:[dij,al ;store it 
mov cx,cs:rh_seg ;restore request header 
mov CSC ; segment to es 
mov bx cS rh. Ors ;same for offset 
jmp done ;set done bit and exit 


The program then determines the printer adapter number and the printer 
adapter type. Based on the value for the printer adapter, contained in the variable 
device, the program branches to either the parallel or the serial output routines. 

The section of the driver labeled pout outputs data using the parallel 
adapter BIOS interrupt 17h. The basic loop checks the status of the parallel 
adapter (ah = 2) before transmitting 1 character (ah = 0). Normally, we do not 
need to check the status before sending a character. DOS issues an Output Status 
(command 10) and checks to see if the printer device driver is ready to output 
more characters. If so, DOS will call the printer device driver with an Output 
command. 

A status check is performed by the printer device driver for two reasons. 
First, some programs bypass the DOS printer device driver by issuing interrupt 
17h calls directly. This can cause the printer to become busy when our Printer 
Device Driver attempts to write to it. The printer device driver then waits, 
unnecessarily, until the device is no longer busy. The status check code detects 
the possibility of this condition. Instead of having the printer device driver wait 
until the printer is ready, we will detect the fact that the device is busy, and 
return a busy indication to DOS. This allows DOS to check the status (through 
an Output Status command) and when the device is not busy, resend the 
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Listing 5-9: The code for the printer driver output command. The code 
determines the adapter type and number and branches to the appropriate 


serial or parallel output routines. 


;command 8 Output 

Output: 
mov cx,es: [bx] .rh8_ count 
mov di,es: [bx].rh8_buf_ofs 
mov ax,es: [bx] .rh8_buf_seg 
mov es,ax 
mov dil,cs:dev_num 
mov ah. 0 
mov bx, 0 


;check for device type 


cmp cs:device, 0 
je pout 
jmp sout 


;process output to parallel printer 


poOuL: cmp px ox 
je pout2 
mov al,es: [di] 
inc di 
mov ah,2 
int LI 
test ah, 80h 
jne poutl 
jmp pout 3 

poutl: mov ah, 0 
THe 7h 
test ah,9h 
jne perrl 
ale ghe bx 
jmp pout 


;process printer errors 


pout2: mov ax, 0 

jmp load_status 
pout3: mov ax, 8002h 

jmp load_status 
perrl: test ah,1l 

jz perr2 

Mov ax, 8002h 

jmp load_status 
perr2a: CeSst ah,8 

Jz perr3 
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;load output count 
;load offset address 
;load segment address 
; into es 


;load printer # 
;clear hi-order DX 
-set current count to 0 


sto parallel device? 
;Yes 
;no - assume serial 


sis current = output? 
;yes - we are done 

;get output character 
;point to next byte 
;service = status check 
;Printer BIOS call 

Pnot: Jousy (a1)-2 

;yes - continue 

sno - exit with error 
"Service, = print 
;Printer BIOS call 

;I1/O error or Timeout? 
ryes 

sincrement current count 
7;go back for more 


“pO: error 


sload status & exit 


;set error bit & ‘not ready’ 


sload: status & exit 


;Timeout ? 
;no - go to next test 


;set error bit & not ready 


;go to cleanup 
‘TO: BETOr 2 
ino - go to next test 


Listin 5-9: (cont.) 


perr3: 


perr4: 


;process output 


sout: 


stl: 


Sout 


sout2: 


sout3: 


MoV 
jmp 
crest 
aes 
Mov 
jmp 
mov 
jmp 


cmp 
je 

mov 
ai 
test 
Buel 
jmp 
test 
TZ, 
jmp 
mov 
nae 
mov 
aig hes 
test 
pray 
LHe 
jmp 


mov 
jmp 
mov 
jmp 


ax, 800ah 
load_status 
ah,20h 
perr4 

ax, 8009h 
load_status 
ax, 800ch 
load_status 


to serial printer 


bx cx 
sout2 
ah, 3 
can 
ah,20h 
stl 
sout3 
al,20h 
soutl 
sout3 
al,es: [di] 
di 
ah, 1 
14h 
ah, 80h 
sout3 
bx 
sout 


ax, 0 
load_status 
ax, 800ah 
load_status 
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;set error bit & Write Fault 

;go to cleanup 

;No Paper (printer off)? 

sno - go to last step 

;set error bit & No Paper 

;go to cleanup 

;set error bit & General Failure 
;go to cleanup 


71s current = request count? 
syes - set status & exit 
;service = status check 
;RS232 BIOS call 

;xfer hold register empty? 
syes (implies not busy) 

;no - set error & exit 

;is data set ready =1? 

;yes (implies not busy) 

sno - set error & exit 

;get output character 
;increment for next char 
;service = transmit 1 char 
;RS232 BIOS call 

;transmit error? 

;yes - set error & exit 

;no - increment output count 
;go back for more 


;no errors - we are done 

;load status word & exit 

;set error bit & ‘write fault’ 
;set status word & exit 


character to the printer device driver for printing. Thus, we prevent a “hung” 
situation, which occurs when the printer is too busy to accept more characters. 
The second, perhaps more convoluted, reason for a status check is that the 
same output code can then be used for the Output Til Busy command. If the driver 
uses the same code for processing the Output Til Busy command but does not 
have the status check code, the driver can wait endlessly for the printer to free 
up when passing a stream of characters. In short, the status check is doubly 
justified when the Output Til Busy command shares the same code as the Output 
command; the chance of the printer being busy is greatly increased if the driver 
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sends a block of characters to be printed. In either case, the status check code is 
important in minimizing the time spent by the driver waiting for the printer to 
be free. 

The driver section labeled pout2 checks for errors that occur in the status 
check and the output sections for the parallel adapter. If an error arises, the 
program sets the ERROR bit and stores an appropriate error number in the status 
word before exiting. 

The section labeled sout transmits print data through the serial adapter 
interface using interrupt 14h. The code first checks the status to ensure that the 
serial adapter and the printer are ready to receive a character from the printer 
device driver. If there are any errors, the driver will exit with a write fault error. 
DOS does not distinguish among the different error conditions returned from the 
serial adapter; the write fault error is intended to represent all such errors. 

A status check is performed before a character is transmitted to the serial 
adapter for the same reasons as described for the parallel adapter output. Any 
busy conditions are returned to DOS, and DOS keeps checking, waiting until the 
printer is ready before resending the character to the printer device driver. This 
code is also used to process the Output Til Busy command. 

The Output command code is shown in listing 5-9. 


Command 9—Output With Verify The Output With Verify command is 
called from DOS when print output is desired and the command-level switch 
VERIFY is set ON. This command is the same as an Output command and is 
processed by jumping to the Output routine. The code for this command is shown 
below: 


command 9 Output_Verify 
Output_Verify: 


jmp output ;same as output 


Command 10—Output Status The Output Status command is sent to the 
printer device driver whenever DOS is about to send an Output command to print 
data. DOS needs to know the status of the output device before it sends an Output 
command to the device driver. (From an efficiency viewpoint, it is better to let 
DOS check and wait for a ready indication than it is for the device driver to keep 
checking.) This is particularly true if DOS has other work to perform; it could not 
do so if the device driver was in a loop waiting for a device to become ready to 
accept data. DOS can also retry an operation several times before displaying an 
error message on the console. 

The Output Status routine determines the adapter type and number before 
issuing an appropriate BIOS status check interrupt. The DOS BUSY bit is set in 
the Status word if the device is not ready. Note that the parallel adapter status 
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bit returned by the BIOS call is reversed in meaning from the BUSY bit in the 
device driver’s Status word. When interrupt 17h returns bit 7 in the ah register, 
the device is not busy. Therefore, if this bit is set we do not set the BUSY bit of 
the Status word. The code for this command is illustrated in listing 5-10. 


Listing 5-10: The code for processing the Output Status command. The driver 
sets the BUSY bit of the Status word if the device is not ready for more 


output. 


scommand 10 
QOucCpue..Sstatus: 


Output_Status 


-The DOS BUSY bit of the status word is 
sthat DOS should wait. 


T£ BUSY is not set 


set to indicate to DOS 
(eg DONE bit only), 


;this means that device is ready for more output. 


;determine device type and unit number 
mov dl,cs:dev_num 
mov sigma) 


;check for device type 


cmp cs:device, 0 
je pstatus 
jmp sstatus 


;get status from parallel device 


;load printer # 
>clear hi-order DX 


;to parallel device? 
;YES 


*no - assume serial 


; if bit 7 in ah is set this means device is not busy 


* so we do not set BUSY in status word. 


pstatus: 

mov any 2 

igh 17h 

test ah, 80h 

jne pstatl 

jmp busy 
pstatl: test ah,9h 

7Z pstat2 

mov es: [bx].rh_status, 8009h 
pstat2: Jmp done 
;get serial printer status 
sstatus: 

mov ah,3 

Te Lah, 

test ah, 20h 

gies sstat 

test Alig Oy 

ied sstat 

jmp done 
sstat: jmp busy 


;service = status check 
;Printer BIOS call 

snot busy or other? 

;YEs 

sno (not busy) - set BUSY! 
-1/Q: BYYoOr “or Tameourr. 

;no - exit with BUSY not set! 
;set error bit & 'No Paper’ 
set done bit and exit 


sservice = status check 
*RS232 BIOS call 
;xfer hold register empty? 


;no - set BUSY! 
;data set ready? 
sno — Set. BUSY! 


;device is ready! 
;device is not ready! 
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Command 12—IOCTL Output The IOCTL Output command is sent to the 
printer device driver whenever a program issues a 44h service call to DOS via 
interrupt 21h with a Write Request operation (al = 3). This command is processed 
by inspecting the data buffer specified by DOS in the address rh12_buf_seg and 
rh12_buf_ofs. | 

As defined earlier in this chapter, the IOCTL data used by both the device 
driver and the program issuing an IOCTL service follows a set format. It has two 
bytes, the first of which is a P or an 8 which indicates the parallel or the serial 
adapter, and the second of which is the adapter number (0-2). 

The IOCTL Output section of code converts the adapter ASCII letter P toa 
0 for a parallel adapter and the S to a 1 for the serial adapter. This value is stored 
in the variable device. Similarly, the second byte in the data buffer is saved in 
the variable dev_num. 

If the first byte in the data buffer is not a P or an S, the driver returns to 
DOS with an error. Otherwise, the driver sets the DONE bit of the Status word 
and exits. The code for this command is shown in listing 5-11. 


Command 16—Output Til Busy The Output Til Busy command, which is 
valid only when DOS 3.0 or greater is used, is sent to the printer device driver 
when it is desirable to send an entire buffer of characters to the printer rather 
than one character at a time. The command sends data until the printer device 
is busy and cannot accept any more. It finds out when the printer is busy by 
checking the printer’s status before sending out each character. This speeds 
processing, because DOS normally calls the printer device driver each time there 
is a character to be printed. 

Most printers today have an internal RAM buffer that holds many charac- 
ters and that acts asatemporary storage area to moderate between the relatively 
fast speeds of transferring data to the printer and the slower speeds of printing 
characters. The Output Til Busy command uses this feature of printers to fill up 
the buffer in one shot before returning to DOS with a busy indication. 

The Output Til Busy command is processed by the Output command code. 
The Output command section sends characters to the printer until either the 
count of output characters is exhausted or the status check code indicates the 
printer is busy. If the printer returns a busy status, the driver returns to DOS 


with the Status word set and the number of characters transferred. The code for | 


processing the Output Til Busy command is simply ajump to the Output routine. 


Error Exit This section sets the Error bit of the Status word, sets the error 
number, and then exits. This code has not changed from the previous chapter’s 
driver and is shown in the listing of the complete printer device driver at the end 
of this chapter. 
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Listing 5-11: The processing for the IOCTL Output command. The driver 
converts and stores the adapter type and number. 


scommand 12 LOCTE: Out 
LOC TI Outs 
mov cx,es: [bx] .rhl2_count - load output count 
mov di,es: [bx] .rhl12_buf_ofs ;load offset address 
mov ax,es: [bx] .rhl2 buf_seg ;load segment address 
mov es,ax ; into es 
mov al,es: [di] ;pickup Device 
cmp al,’P’ ;is it parallel? 
jne LOCTI1L sno - test for serial 
mov cs:device, 0 ;yes - move 0 
jmp LOCTE2 ;now get device number 
FOCTEL<e cmp aul.gsioe ;1is it serial? 
jne LOCTE3 ;no - wrong IOCTL data 
mov cs:device,1l syes - move 1 
LOCTI2 = .2n¢ di ;next character 
mov al,es:dl1 ;pickup device number 
mov cs:dev_num,al ;store it 
mov ax, 0 TLIO Error 
jmp TOCTL4 ;load status & exit 
IOCTL3: mov ax,8003h snot P or S - error 
LOCTLA + -mov cx,cs:rh_seg ;restore request header 
mov es,CX : SeComent- tO eS 
mov bx Cse rors ;restore offset also 
mov es: [bx] .rh_status, ax ;return status 
jmp done ;set done bit and exit 


Common Exit This section completes the Output command processing by 
restoring the ES and BX registers and returning the error code and the number 
of bytes transferred to the printer adapter. 

The BUSY bit is set if needed. For the printer device driver, this bit needs 
to be set if the Output Status command processing code finds the printer busy. 
Lastly, the DONE bit of the Status word is set before returning to DOS. Listing 
5-12 illustrates the code required by the Common Exit routines. 


End of Program We finally have reached the end of the printer device driver! 
The driver simply displays a banner indicating the number of serial and parallel 
adapters that the printer device driver will support. The Equipment Check 
interrupt (11h) is used to return the number of serial and parallel adapters 
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Listing 5-12: The Common Exit processing. The Output command results are 
processed at the label load_status. 


a nnn 
KKK KKK KEK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KEK KKK KR KEK KEK KR KEK KEK KKK KEK KEK KKK KKK KER KEKK KKK RE KE 
1 


a COMMON EXIT > 


KKK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KEK KEKE KK KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KK KEK KEKE K KKK KER KEK KEKE KKK KEKE KKEKEEKSK 
/ 


load_status: 


mov cx,cs:rh_seg ;restore request header 
mov es, CX ; segment to es 
mov Cx, CSerh: Ors s;restore offset also 
xChG lop. araeo.4 ;Sswitch them 
mov es: [bx].rh_status,ax ;return status 
mov es | bxc]!. rhe. count ;cx ;return output count 
jmp done ;set done bit and exit 
| busy: or es: [bx].rh_status,0200h ;set busy bit 
done: eng es: [bx].rh_status,0100h ;set done 
pop Si ;restore all registers 
pop di 
pop dx 
pop Cx 
pop bx 
pop ax 
pop es 
| pop ds 
ret rreturnm to DOS 


supported by the PC. Because the driver cannot tell if printers are attached to 
these adapters, it only indicates what adapters are present. 

The initial procedure is executed only once by the Initialization command, 
so the routine is placed at the end of the device driver instead of in the section 
called “Local Procedures.” This is done so that DOS can reuse these memory 
locations once the Initialization phase is complete. Listing 5-13 shows the code 
| for the End of Program processing. 


Building the Printer Device Driver 


To build the printer device driver discussed in this chapter, use a word processor 
to enter the text shown in listing 5-14, which is the complete listing of the printer 
device driver. Name the text file printer.asm. 
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Listing 5-13: The code required for the End of Program processing. The 
initial procedure is placed at the end of the Printer Device Driver so that we 
can tell DOS to overwrite it. We do this by specifying the Break Address at 
the initial procedure. 


KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KEK KKK KEK KKK KKK KK KKK KEKEKKSE 
! 


= END OF PROGRAM * 


KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KEKE KEKE KKK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KRKKEKKEKEKKEKKEKHE 
J 


;this procedure is called from the Initialization command and 

;is executed only once. We tell DOS that the next available 
s;memory location (Break Address) is here. This allows DOS to over 
;write this code; we save space. 


initial proc near ;display message on console 
Live TAG ;equipment check 
push ax ;save for parallel calculation 
mov C1559 Pent “count 
shr ax) Cl sget serial ports 
and al,7 ;keep 3 right bits 
add al,30h j;make it an ASCII number 
mov msglc,al;store it 
pop ax ;restore for parallel calculation 
mov Cig kA ;shift count 
shr ax,cl ;get parallel ports 
and al,3 ;keep 2 right bits 
add al,30h j;make it an ASCII number 
mov msglb,al;store it 
lea dx,msgl ;message to be displayed 
mov ah,9 ;display 
abe gh ain *DOS: call 
ret ;return to caller 
initial endp 
msgl db ‘The Waite Group Printer Driver’ ,0Odh,0Oah, 
. db ’ supporting’, 0dh, 0ah;* -*, 
msglb db ‘OQ parallel printers’,Qdh,Q0ah,’ ', 
msglic db '0 serial printers’, 0Odh, 0ah,’$' : 
printer endp ;end of printer procedure 
cseg ends ;end of cseg segment 
end begin ;end of program 


Remember to use the Device Header that matches the version of DOS being 
used. Then assemble, link, and convert the driver to a .COM format. To install 
the driver, build a CONFIG.SYS file, specifying the printer device driver file in 
a device= command. 
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Listing 5-14: The complete listing for the printer device driver. 


page 60:,1232 
tate A Printer Device Driver 


KEKE KEKEKEKEKE KKK KEKE K KKK KEKE KEK KEK KEK KEKE KEKE KKK KEK KR KERR KER KEK RK RK KK KEKE KKK KEKE KKK 
/ 


aes This is a Printer Device Driver * 
ea Author: Robert S. Lai * 
as Date: 15 November 1991 * 
7% Purpose: to replace the standard printer driver x 


eKKKEKKKKEKKEKKKE KEKE KEK KEK KEKEKRKE KEKE KK KEE KR KK KEK KEKE KKK KKK KEK KK KEKE KKK KKK KEKE KEKE KEKSE 
' 


RR KEKKKKKEKE KEKE KEK KERR KEKE KEKE KEKE KKK KEK KEKE KE KEKE KERR KR KR KER KK KKK KRKEKR KEKE REESE 
I 


a ASSEMBLER DIRECTIVES * 


KEKE KKKKKEKE KKK KKK KEKE KEKE KEKE KEK KEKE KKK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KE KKK KKK KKEKRKEKRKEKKEKESE 
' 


cseg segment para public ‘code’ 
printer DLOC far 
assume cs:cseg, es:cseg, ds:cseg 


;Request Header structures 


ich struc ;request header 
rh_len db ? ;len of packet 
rh_unit db 2 yunit code 


; (block devices only) 


che-emd db ? ;device driver command 
rh_status dw 2 sreturned by device driver 
rh_resl dd 2 ;reserved 
rh_res2 dd Pe ;reserved 
rh ends ; 
rho struc ;Initialization (command 0) 
rhoO_xh db size rh dup (?) ;fixed portion 
rhO_nunits db ? snumber of units 
; (block devices only) 
rho. brk_ofs dw Ps ;offset address for break 
rh0O_brk_seg dw ? ;segment address for break 
crh0_bpb_tbo dw 2 ;offset address of pointer 
;to BPB array . 
rhO_bpb_tbs dw ? ;segment address of pointer’ 
7c: ‘BPB- array 
Ene ry tr db : ;first available drive 
; (DOS 3+) (block only) 
rho ends . 


;*** The following is a new struc *** 


rh3 struc ;IOCTL_INPUT (command 3) 
jad ahs ee al a! db — gize rh dup(?) ;fixed portion 
rh3_media db ? ;smedia descriptor from DPB 
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Listing 5-14: (cont.) 


ris. bur sors 
rh3_buf_seg 


Tito .COUnEt 


rhn3_start 
eins 

rhs 

‘algvommeiaual 
rh8_media 
rh8 buf _ofs 
rh8_buf_seg 


CHS. counec 


rh8_start 
rhs 

rh9 

id As am a 
rh9_media 
rh9_buf_ofs 
rh9_buf_seg 
rh9_count 


rh9 start 
chy 


dw 


dw 


dw 


dw 
ends 
StEUC 
db 

db 
dw 
dw 


dw 


dw 
ends 
Struc 
db 

db 

dw 
dw 
dw 


dw 
ends 


Sere we 


SL Ze rh 


dup (?) 


dup (?) 


;offset address of 
;data transfer area 
;segment address of 
;data transfer area 
;transfer count 

; (sectors for block) 


A Printer Device Driver 


; (bytes for character) 


sstart sector number 
s(pDLock only) 


° 
/ 


sOUTPUT (command 8) 


;fixed portion 


;media descriptor from DPB 


;offset address of 
;data transfer area 
;segment address of 
;data transfer area 
;transfer count 
(Sectors Lor DLoOck) 


; (bytes for character) 


;start sector number 
2 (block: only} 


° 
7 


;OUTPUT_VERIFY (command 9) 


;fixed portion 


;media descriptor from DPB 


;offset address of 
;data transfer area 
;segment address of 
;data transfer area 
sCransiler -counc 

>; (sectors for block) 


; (bytes for character) 


sstart sector number 


° 
J 


;*** The following is a new struc *** 


rh10 
rho sen 
rhi0_ unit 


Colo. emd. 
rhio_ status 
til eres |: 
rhi0O_res2 
caleree, 


struc 
db 
db 


"od 


nO nae nO ERS) 


(block only) 


;Output_Status (command 10) 


;len of packet 
;unit code 
; (block devices only) 


-device driver command 
;returned by device driver 


;reserved 
reserved 


° 
f 
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Listing 5-14: (cont.) 


-*** The following 1S a new struc *** 


nag evel SeEruc “LOC TE OUTPUL teommeatid: 2) 
5 ea ca db size rh dup(?) ;fixed portion 
rh1l2_ media db 5 ;media descriptor from DPB 
rhi2_ buf_ofs dw 2 ;offset address of 

;data transfer area 
rhi2_ buf_seg dw 2 | ;segment address of 

;data transfer area 
FH E2 Count dw 2 ;transfer count 


: (sectors for block) 
; (bytes for character) 
rhi2 start dw 2 ;start sector number 
PUD LOCK ny) 
rh ends : 


;*** The following is a new struc *** 


FH1L6 struc ;OUTPUT_BUSY (command 16) 
£116.20 db size rh dup (?) ;fixed portion 
rhl6_media db ? ;media descriptor 
rhi6_buf_ofs dw ? ;offset address of 
;data transfer area 
rhi6_buf_seg dw ? ;segment address of 
;data transfer area 
role count dw ? ;byte count returned 


>from device driver 
rhlo6 ends : 


;commands that do not have unique portions to the request header: 
: INPUT_STATUS (command 6) 

; INPUT_FLUSH (command 7) 

: OUTPUT_STATUS (command 10) 
; OUTPUT_FLUSH (command 11) 
; OPEN (command 13) 
; Choe e (command 14) 
; REMOVABLE (command 15) 


oKKKEKKKKKEK KKK KKK KEK KKK KEK KEKE KEK KKK KKK KR KEKE KKK KKK KR KEKE KEKE KKK 
i] 


ae MAIN PROCEDURE CODE * 


KKK KKKKK KEKE KK KEK KEK KEKE KEKE KKK KEK KEK KEK KKK KR KKK KEK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KKEKKKKKK 
’ 


begin: 
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Listing 5-14: (cont.) 


a KKKKEKKKKK KEK KEKE KEK KKK KKK KEK KEK KEKE KEKE KE KK KKK KKK KK KKK KKAKK KKK KK KK KKEKKEKSE 
/ 


as DEVICE HEADER REQUIRED BY DOS 3 OR GREATER * 


KKK KEKE KE KKK KKEKKKE KKK KKK KEKE KEKE KKK RK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KK KRKKEKKE KKK KE 
/ 


next_dev dd ~1 ;no other drivers following 
attribute dw 0e000h | ;char, IOCTL, output til busy 
strategy dw dev_strategy ;Strategy routine address 
interrupt dw dev_interrupt ;Interrupt routine address 
dev_name db ‘PRN f ;name of our Console driver 


oKKKKKEKKKKKE KKK KER KE KEKE KK KKK KKK KEK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KK KKK KKK KK 
! 


ee WORK SPACE FOR THE DEVICE DRIVER * 


KKK KEKKEKKK KKK KKK KK KK KKK KEK KKK KKK KEK KEKE KKK KKK KEKE KK KKK KEKRKEK KKK KKE KK KEKE 
/ 


rh_ofs dw f ;offset address of the request header 
rh_seg dw ? ;segment address of the request header 
device db 0 ;O=parallel, 1= serial 

dev_num db 0 ;0,1,2 depending on configuration 


oKKKEKKKE KKK KKK KKK KEKE K KEK KEKE KEK KEKE KKK KKK KK KKK KERR KKK KEK KKK KKKKEKKEKE 
, 


;* THE STRATEGY PROCEDURE * 


KKK KKKKK KEKE KKK KEK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KEKE KK KEKE KKK KEKE KEKE KKK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KKRKAKKEKKKK 
/ 


dev_strategy: mov cs:rh_seg,es ;save the segment address 
mov cs:rh_ofs,bx ;save the offset address 
ret ;return to DOS 


KEK KAKKAKKKKKE KKK KEK KEKE KEK KEK KEK KKK KEK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KERR KKK KEKE KEKE KSE 
/ 


ne THE INTERRUPT PROCEDURE * 


oe KKKKKKKKKKR KKK KKK KEKE KEKE KKK KKKEKKKEKE KEKE KKK KEE KEKE KKK KKKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 
! 


;device interrupt handler - 2nd call from DOS 


dev_interrupt: 


edte| ;save machine state on entry 

push ds 

push es 

push ax 

push bx 

push cx 

push ax 

push di 

push S1 

mov ax,cs:rh_seg ;restore ES as saved by STRATEGY call 
mov es,ax ; 

mov bx,cs:rh_ofs ;restore BX as saved by STRATEGY call 
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Listing 5-14: (cont.) 


;jJump to appropriate routine to process command 


mov 
rol 
lea 
mov 
add 
jmp 


al,es: [bx] .rh_cmd ;get request header command 

aly ;times 2 for index into word table 
di,cmdtab ;function (command) table address 
ah, 0 ;clear hi order 

di,ax ;add the index to start of table 


word ptr[di] 


;jump indirect 


;CMDTAB is the command table that contains the word address 
;for each command. The request header will contain the 
;command desired. The INTERRUPT routine will jump through an 
;address corresponding to the requested command to get to 
;the appropriate command processing routine. 


CMDTAB label 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 


byte 


INITIALIZATION 


MEDIA_CHECK 
GEE BPB 
LOC TE INPUT 
INPUT 
ND_INPUOT 
INPUT STATUS 
INPUT_FLUSH 
OUTPUT 

OUTPUT VERIFY 
OUTPUT STATUS 
OUTPUT_FLUSH 
TOCTL_OUT 
OPEN 

CLOSE 
REMOVABLE 
OUTPUT_ BUSY 


;* = char devices only 

; Initialization 

; media check (block only) 

+ bua.d: spb 

. 26Cr I an 

; input (read) 
;*nondestructive input no wait 
;*input status 

;*1nput: flush 

; output (write) 

; output (write) with verify 
;*output status 

**Outcput. £ilush 

- 2061 output 

; device open 

; device close 

; removable media 

:*output til busy 


oKREKKEKEKKKKKKE KEK KKK KEKE KEKE KR KEKE KKK KEK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KEK KEK KKK KKK KEK KEKE KKK KKK KK 
' 


= YOUR LOCAL PROCEDURES 


KEK KEKEKKEKKKE KEK KER KKK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KEKE KEKE KEKE KK KEK KEKE KK KKK KKK KEKE KK KKK KEKKSE 
' 


* 


KEKE KKK KKKKE KKK KKK KEK KEK KEKE RK KKK KEKE KK KEKE KEK KEKE KEKE KKK KKEKEKKEKKEKKKKKKKEKSE 
’ 


DOS COMMAND PROCESSING 


* 


KEKE KK KR KE KKK KEK KEK KEKE KEKE KEK KEK KK KEKE RK KEKE KK KEKE KKK KEKE KERR KKK KKK KEKKKKKKEKKEKSE 
' 


-command 0 
Initialization: 


call 
lea 
mov 
Mov 
jmp 
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Initialization 


Tita | 
ax,initial 


;display message 
;set Break Addr. at initial 


es: [bx].rhO_brk_ofs,ax ;store offset address 
es: [bx].rhO_brk_seg,cs ;store segment address 


done 


sset done status and exit 


Listing 5-14: (cont.) 


;command 1 
Media_Check: 


jmp 


-command 2 
Get_BPB: 


jmp 


-command 3 
LOCT Input: 


mov 
mov 
mov 
cmp 
jne 
mov 
jmp 
Imtole sanov 
inioctl:mov 
He gia 
mov 
mov 
mov 
mov 
mov 
jmp 


scommand 4 
Input: 


jmp 


-command 5 
ND Input: 


jmp 


;command 6 
Input_Status: 


jmp 


;command 7 
Input_Flush: 


jmp 


Media_Check 


done 


Get_BPB 


done 


LOCT Ts: LNpuwe 


-set 


;set 


dz ,@s= [bx liarh3s: bat -ofs 
ax,es: [bx] .rh3_buf_seg 


es,ax 
cs:device, 0 
iGeeeeds 


al,'P’ 
inioctl 
abs hSe 


es:[di],al 
di 


al,cs:dev_num 


es:[di],al 
cx,cs:rh_seg 
es,CxX 
bx,cs:rh_ofs 
done 


Input 


done 


ND_Input 


busy 


Input_Status 


done 


Input_Flush 


done 
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done bit and exit 


done bit and exit 


;get buffer offset 

;get buffer 

; segment to es 

;is it currently parallel? 
smo - check for serial 
syes - ASCII P 

;store it 

;assume [S]lerial 

;Store printer type 
;next location 

;get device number 
;store it 

;restore request header 
; segment to es 

;same for offset 

;set done bit and exit 


set done bit and exit 


;set busy bit and exit 


set done bit and exit 


set done bit and exit 
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Listing 5-14: (cont.) 


;command 8 
Output: 


mov 
mov 
mov 
mov 


mov 
mov 
mov 


Output 


cx,es: [bx] .rh8_count 
di,es: [bx] .rh8_buf_ofs 
ax,es: [bx] .rh8_buf_seg 
es,ax 


dl,cs:dev_num 
dh, 0 
bx, 0 


;check for device type 


cmp 
je 
jmp 


;process output 

pout: cmp 
je 
mov 
suche: 
mov 
int 
test 
jne 
jmp 

poutl: mov 
int 
test 
jne 
anc 
jmp 


cs:device, 0 
pout 
sout 


to parallel printer 
bKyCx 
pout2 
al,es: [di] 
di 

ah, 2 

17h 

ah, 80h 
poutil 
pout3 

ah, 0 

17h 

ah,9h 
perrl 

bx 

pout 


;process printer errors 


pout2: mov 
jmp 
pout3: mov 
jmp 


perrl: test 
: a 

mov 

jmp 

perr2: test 
jz 

mov 

jmp 
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ax, 0 
load_status 
ax, 8002h 
load_status 


ah,1 

perr2 

ax, 8002h 
load_status 
ah, 8 

perr3 

ax, 800ah 
load_status 


;load output count 
;load offset address 
;load segment address 
; into es 


;load printer # 
sclear hi-order DX 
sset current count to 0 


;to parallel device? 
rYes 
;no - assume serial 


;1ls current = output? 
;yes - we are done 

;get output character 
;point to next byte 
;service = status check 
;Printer BIOS call 

snot busy (1)? 

syes - continue 

;no - exit with error 
;service = print 
;Printer BIOS call 

;1/O error or Timeout? 
rYes 

;inmncrement current count 
:;go back for more 


;no error 
;load status & exit 
;set error bit & ‘not ready’ 
;load status & exit 


;Timeout? 

eno. = GO tO: Next Lest 

;set error bit & not ready 
“G0 tO cleanup 

- 1/0: Beror? 

eNO: = GO: FO Text: -Cest 

;set error bit & Write Fault 
;go to cleanup 
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Listing 5-14: (cont.) 


perr3: 


perr4: 


;process output 


sout: 


sti: 


soutl: 


sout2: 


sout3: 


test 
a Re 

mov 
jmp 
MoV 
jmp 


cmp 
je 
mov 
Te 
test 
SZ 
jmp 
test 
VtrZ 
jmp 
mov 
inc 
mov 
Lit 
test 
1nzZ 
inc 
jmp 


mov 
jmp 
mov 
jmp 


scommand 9 


Output_Verify: 


jmp 


;command 10 


Output_Status: 


ah,20h 
perr4 

ax, 8009h 
load_status 
ax, 800ch 
load_status 


to serial printer 


lopemer.< 
sout2 
ah, 3 
14h 
ah, 20h 
stl 
sout3 
al,20h 
soutl 
sout3 
al,es: [di] 
di 
ah,1 
14h 
ah, 80h 
sout3 
bx 
sout 


ax, 0 
load_status 
ax, 800ah 
load_status 


Output_Verify 


OUuEDUL 


Output_Status 


;No Paper (printer off)? 

;no - go to last step 

;set error bit & No Paper 

;go to cleanup 

;set error bit & General Failure 
;go to cleanup 


;1s current = request count? 
;yes - set status & exit 
;service = status check 
7RG2Z32 BIOS. cads 

;xfer hold register empty? 
;yes (implies not busy) 

;no - set error & exit 

sis data set ready =1? 

syes (implies not busy) 

sno - set error & exit 

;get output character 
;increment for next char 
;service = transmit 1 char 
*RS2Z232. BIOS: cali 

;transmit error? 

;yes - set error & exit 

;no - increment output count 
;go back for more 


;no errors - we are done 
;load status word & exit 

;set error bit & ‘write fault’ 
;set status word & exit 


;same as output 


>The DOS BUSY bit of the status word is set to indicate to DOS 


that DOS should wait. 


Tf BUSY is not set 


(eg DONE bit only), 


;this means that device is ready for more output. 


;determine device type and unit number 
mov 
mov 


aly es: devynum 


dh, 0 


;load printer # 
sclear hi-order DX 
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Listing 5-14: (cont.) 


;check for device type 


cmp cs:device, 0 ;to parallel device? 
je pstatus syes 


jmp sstatus | ;no - assume serial 


;get status from parallel device | _ ; 
; if bit 7 in ah is set this means device is not busy 
; so we do not set BUSY in status word. 


pstatus: 

mov ah,2 | ;service status check 

ine ies! -;Printer BIOS call | 

test ah, 80h | ;not busy or other? 

jne pstatl a 7 syes | 

jmp busy . os an sno (not busy) - set BUSY! 
pstatl: test ah, 9h e.* 4 ;1/O Error or Timeout? 

72 pstat2 sno - exit with BUSY not set! 

mov es: [bx].rh_status,8009h ;set error bit & ‘No Paper’ 


pstat2: jmp . done -.. x set done bit and exit 


;get serial printer status 


sstatus: | 
mov ah,3 ;service = status check 
int 14h «gRS232 BIOS. cali 
test ah,20h | | ;xfer hold register empty? 
Be sstat | ;no - set BUSY! 
test al,20h ;data set ready? 
2 sstat ;no - set BUSY! 
jmp done ;device is ready! 
sstat: jmp busy ;device is not ready! 
;command 11 Output_Flush 


Output_Flush: 


jmp done ;set done bit and exit 
;command 12 TOCTE: Our 
LOC TE: Outs 

mov cx, es: [Dx] «<r hl 2. coune ;load output count 

mov di,es: [ox] .rhl12 buf_ofs ;load offset address 

mov ax,es: [bx] .rh1l2_buf_seg ;load segment address 

mov es,ax ; into es 

mov al,es: [di] ;pickup Device 

cmp al,'P’ ;1s it parallel? 

jne LOCT ES ;no - test for serial 

mov cs:device, 0 syes - move 0 

jmp IOCTL2 ;now get device number 
IOCTL1: cmp al,’S’ ;is it serial? 

jne IOCTL3 ;no - wrong IOCTL data 

mov cs:device,1 syes - move 1 


Listing 5-14: (cont.) 
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TOC Ti 2s ALC 
Mov 
mMOv 
mov 


jmp 
LOCT ES & mov 


IOCTL4: mov 
mov 
mov 
mov 


jmp 


scommand 13 
Open: 


jmp 


scommand 14 
Close: 


jmp 


scommand 15 
Removable: 


jmp 


scommand 16 


Output_Busy: 


jmp 


eo KREKEKEKKKEKRKK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KKK KKEKEKKKKEKAEKEEKESE 
/ 


oul 

al,es: [di] 
cs:dev_num,al 
ax, 0 

LOCTL4 

ax, 8003h 
cx,cS:rh_seg 
es,CxX 

bx, CS irh Offs 
es: [bx].rh_status,ax 
done 


Open 


done 


Close 


done 


Removable 


unknown 


Output Til Busy 


OULDUE 


a BRROR, BAIT 


KKK KKE KEKE KK KEK KKK KKK KKKEK KEKE KERR KKK KEKE KKK KKK KEK KE KKK KKK K KEK KEKE KKEKKE KKK KEKE 
’ 


unknown: 
or 


jmp 


es: [bx].rh_status, 8003h 


done 


snext character 
;pickup device number 
;store it 

sno error 

;load status & exit 


“now P or S.— error 
;restore request header 
; segment to es 
srestore offset also 


;return status 
sset done bit and exit 


sset done bit and exit 


sset done bit and exit 


sset error bit/code and exit 


;use Output code to process 


KEKKKKEKKEKKKKEKRKEKKKKEKKKKEKEEK 


* 


sset error bit and error code 
sset done and exit 


KEKE KKEKKE KKK KK KKK KKK KEKE KEKE KEKE KEKE KK KKK KEKE KKK KR KKK KKK KEKE KKKKAKKEKKKKEKK 
/ 


ee COMMON EXIT 


KEKE KKKEKE KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KEKE KKK KEK KEKE KEKE KEKE KEKE KR KEK RK KEKE KKK KKK KEKE KEK 
I 


load_status: 


mov 
mov 
mov 


cx,cSs:rh_seg 
es,cx 
cx, cs rh ofs 


* 


;restore request header 
; segment to es 
;restore offset also 
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Listing 5-14: (cont.) 


xchg bx Cx ;Sswitch them 

mov es: [bx] .rh_status, ax ;return status 

mov es: [box] .rh8_count,cx sreturn output count 

jmp done ;set done bit and exit 
busy: Or es: [bx].rh_status,0200h ;set busy bit 
done: or es: [bx].rh_status,0100h ;set done 

pop Sl ;restore all registers 

pop di 

pop ax 

pop Cx 

pop bx 

pop ax 

pop es 

pop ds 

ret SrelurnM ‘to. DOs 


oe KKK KKEKKEKKE KKK KKK KEKE KK KEK KKK KEK KKK KE KKK KEKE KK KK KEK KEKE KEKE KEKRKKEKKEKKEKKEKKEKEKSE 
' 


a END OF PROGRAM x 


oKKEKE KKK KEKE KEK KEKE KKK KEKE KKK KEKE KKK KEKE KKK ERK KKK KEK KEK KKK KEKE KKK KEKE KKEKKE KEKE 
, 


;this procedure is called from the Initialization command and 

sis executed only once. We tell DOS that the next available 
smemory location (Break Address) is here. This allows DOS to over 
swrite this code; we save space. | 


initial proc near ;display message on console 
i © LiL ;equipment check 
push ax ;save for parallel calculation 
mov Gig shift count 
shr ax,cl ;get serial ports 
and al,7 ;keep 3 right bits 
add al,30h ;make it an ASCII number 
mov msglc,al;store it 
pop ax ;restore for parallel calculation 
mov cl,14 ;shift count | 
shr ax,cl ;get parallel ports 
and al;3 ;keep 2 right bits 
add al,30h j;make it an ASCII number 
mov msgib,al;store it 
lea dx,msgl ;message to be displayed 
mov ah,9 ;display 
int. 2 *DOS call 
ret ;return to caller 


initial endp 
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Listing 5-14: (cont.) 


msgl db ‘The Waite Group Printer Driver’ ,Odh,0Oah, 
db “ -siipportang’ ,0dh-leh,-- -*, 

msglb db ‘O parallel printers’, 0Odh, 0ah,’ 

msglic db ‘0 serial printers’,Odh,0Oah,’s$’ 

printer endp send of printer procedure 

cseg ends ;end of cseg segment 
end begin ;end of program 


Using the Printer Device Driver 


The printer device driver normally will access the printer attached to the first 
parallel adapter interface when it is first booted. When you wish to use another 
printer, use the IOCTL program again to change the printer selection. 


Summary 


In this chapter, we have built a printer device driver that takes advantage of the 
PC’s ability to support up to five printers. Additional device driver commands, 
such as IOCTL Input and IOCTL Output, have been explored. In addition, we 
have also provided a quick overview of the powerful I/O Control commands from 
both the program’s viewpoint and the printer device driver’s viewpoint. Some of 
the differences between DOS versions 2.0 and 3.0 and higher that affect device 
drivers have also been discussed. The printer device driver in this chapter has 
more features than are available with the standard DOS device drivers. In the 
next chapter, we will continue this idea and build an even more powerful clock 
device driver. 


Questions 


1. Are there practical reasons for using printers on parallel ports rather 
than on serial ports? | 


Why does the printer device driver support only two serial printers? 


3. Can you put printer initialization code into the printer device driver? 
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4. Inthe section “Command 8—Output,” the discussion on status checking 
indicated that one program using BIOS interrupts to the printer can 
interfere with another program using the printer device driver. How is 
this possible? I thought DOS could only execute one program at a time. 


5. What other functions can be added to I/O Control processing? 


Why does the IOCTL program ask for adapter type first, rather than for 
IOCTL Read or Write? 


Answers may be found in appendix F. 
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A Clock Device Driver 


I n this chapter, we will build a clock device driver. This driver will be used 
to set the system time and date automatically. The driver will also display the time 
continually on the PC’s screen. The standard clock driver that is built into DOS can 
program a standard clock; our driver will replace it. 

Unlike the device drivers of chapters 3 and 4, which used standard PC 
hardware, the clock device driver will require nonstandard add-on hardware—a 
clock/calendar chip. You may already have this chip on a multifunction card that 
also provides additional memory, a parallel and/or a serial port, and perhaps a 
modem. 

The clock driver will contain code to determine where the address of the clock 
chip is on the PC bus. The driver will also illustrate how the time and date is retrieved 
from the clock chip to set the DOS time and date. Finally, to keep the time on screen 
continuously, we will add Terminate but Stay Resident code to the driver. 


The Clock/Calendar Chip 


The clock device driver is based on the National Semiconductor clock/calendar chip 
MM58167A. This chip is present on many multifunction cards made by third-party 
manufacturers, such as AST Research. 

When the PC is turned off, the MM58167A chip maintains the time and date 
by drawing power from a battery. The clock device driver will read the chip for the 
time and date, display it on the screen, and write a new time and date to the chip 
when requested. Although the clock device driver in this chapter will be written to 
program the MM58167A, it can be changed easily to suit other types of clock chips. 


The Clock Device Driver Functions 


The clock device driver will replace the standard DOS clock device driver. Whenever 
you boot the PC, DOS will request the time and date via the standard clock device 
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driver, which is normally set to midnight of January 1, 1980. Thus, when using 
the standard clock driver, you will need to set the time and date through the 
TIME and DATE commands. 

The clock device driver in this chapter will read the MM58167A chip upon 
a Read command from DOS. The Read command is requested only once of the 
driver, during the boot phase. Whenever you use the TIME and DATE commands 
to set the time and date, DOS will send a Write command to the clock device 
driver. This Write command signals the driver to set the MM58167A chip with 
the time and date passed by DOS. | 

When DOS sends a Read command, the clock device driver will read the time 
and date stored in the MM58167A clock chip and return it to DOS, which stores 
it in a special location. Whenever the time and date is set by the user, DOS sends 
a write command to the clock device driver, which causes the new time to be 
written into the MM58167A clock chip. 

In addition to normal clock and calendar functions, we will build into the 
clock device driver the ability to display the time on the screen. This is accom- 
plished through a feature of DOS that allows programs to “terminate but stay 
resident.” These programs are loaded into memory like ordinary programs, but 
when they have finished, they do not exit and are not removed from memory. 
Instead, they reside in memory and can perform a function on demand regardless 
of what other programs may be running. For example, a key press, a timer 
interrupt, or a call to a special interrupt may activate the resident program. This 
ability to perform a function on demand is used in the clock device driver to 
display the time on the screen. 

Another feature we will build into the clock device driver is the ability to 
find the hardware address of the clock calendar chip. Normally when clock 
calendars are available as options on a PC bus card, they can be set to several 
addresses using tiny DIP switches. This prevents conflicts if another device 
already uses a certain address. Because most clock calendars have this select- 
able-address feature, we will build the clock device driver so that it can address 
the correct clock chip ports. To do so, the driver searches through typical clock 
chip ports, storing the address of a valid port determined through testing, and 
writing the code to reference this port. In effect, the software is matched to the 
hardware settings. Without this feature, the clock device driver software would 
have to be modified each time the hardware address changes. 


Overview of PC Clocks and Timing Signals 


There are literally dozens of clocks within the software and hardware of the PC. 
You will need to understand the function of these clocks in order to write and use 
the clock device driver. 
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The most basic of all clocks is the system clock, which is a simple circuit that 
generates a 14.31818-MHz frequency. This frequency is used to control the color 
video adapter. It is divided by 3 to generate a 4.772727-MHz frequency that drives 
the Intel 8088 microprocessor, and the frequency that drives the 8088 is divided 
by 4 (producing 1.1931817 MHz) and fed to the 8253-5 timer chip. The PC uses 
the timer chip to perform a variety of functions, such as memory refresh and 
generating a timer interrupt. Every 64K cycles, the 8253-5 timer chip, running 
at 1.19 MHz, will generate a hardware interrupt to interrupt 8h at a rate of 18.2 
times per second. Thus, the basic clock for DOS is through interrupt 8h and occurs 
18.2 times per second. As you will see shortly, this is important to software clock 
functions. Figure 6-1 ties all of these clocks together. 


14.318 MHz 


14.318 MHz 
Crystal 


SYSTEM 
BUS 


2.38 MHz 
divided 4.77 MHz 


by 2 


8253-5 generates an 
1.19 MHz Timer INTERRUPT (8h) 
18.2 times 
per second 


Figure 6-1: The major hardware clocks within the PC. We will need 
the timer interrupt that is generated from the 8253-5 timer chip 18.2 
times per second. _— 
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The Timer Interrupt 


The timer interrupt, 8h, is important to the clock functions within the PC. It is 
generated 18.2 times per second by the 8253-5 timer chip and is used by DOS to 
update a time-of-day counter in low memory (locations 46Ch through 46Fh). This 
counter contains the number of timer ticks since midnight of the starting day. 
The value of this counter will range from 0 (start of day) to 1,573,040 (1800BOh), 
which represents midnight of the starting day. DOS uses this time-of-day counter 
to calculate the hours, minutes, and seconds that you use through programs. 

The time-of-day counter can be read or set from a program by using the 1Ah 
interrupt. However, it is not recommended that you use this interrupt, because 
once you use interrupt 1A, you must process the rollover from one day to another. 
Doing so is unnecessary and a lot of work. 

In addition to setting the time-of-day counter, interrupt 8h will generate - 
an interrupt (1C) 18.2 times per second. Many programs take advantage of 
this interrupt to perform some time-dependent function. We will use this partic- 
ular interrupt to refresh the time on our screens. 

Figure 6-2 shows the relationships among the 8h, 1Ah, and 1Ch interrupts. 


Programming the MM58167A Clock Chip 
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The MM58167A clock/calendar chip contains counters for the various parts of the 
time and date. Each counter is referenced by an offset relative to the port address 
that has been selected by DIP switches for the clock chip. In table 6-1, you can 
see that the counter for 1/10,000ths ofa second is assigned to the first port address 
(0) of the clock chip. The second port address (1) is used for tenths and hundredths 
of a second, the third port is used for seconds, and so on. 

RAM locations on the chip are used to store certain information for which 
the chip does not provide a counter (see ports 8-F). For example, port 9 can be 
used to store the previous month, and port ah can be used to store the year. This 
feature of the MM58167A chip will be used by our driver to retain information. 
The battery that is part of the clock chip circuit will maintain the contents of the 
RAM after the PC is turned off. This allows the clock device driver to determine 
whether the month or year has changed since you last used the PC. 

We program the MM58167A chip using IN and OUT instructions like this: 


mov adax,340h sbase address of our clock board is 340h 
add. -dx;2 *+2 to access the seconds counter 
in al,dx ;get the seconds count from the chip 
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1/18.2 seconds ——>| 


SLPLUSL} ~—sInTERRUPT 8h eho 
18.2 
times 
per second : 46C Low 
46E High 
INTERRUPT 1Ch 
Time of Day Counter 


18.2 times 
per second 


INTERRUPT 1Ah 


Figure 6-2: The 8h, 1Ch, and 1Ah interrupts. The 1Ch interrupt is used 
in the clock device driver to display the time on the screen. 8h updates 


the time of day counter and 1A can be used by a user program to read 
or set the time of day counter. 


Binary Coded Decimal Values 


Unfortunately, you cannot just read or set the MM58167A chip using binary data. 
The chip has been designed for use with Binary Coded Decimal (BCD) values. 

BCD numbers are simply binary numbers that occupy four bits and contain 
a value from 0 to 9. An 8-bit byte contains two such BCD numbers: the left four-bit 
BCD number represents the ten’s value and the right four bits represent the 
one’s value. 

The MM58167A chip used BCD values in the counters that keep track of 
time. You decide whether the RAM locations will use BCD or plain binary values. 
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Base Port 

Address Description 

+0 1/10,000ths counter 
+1 1/100 +1/10 counter 
+2 Seconds counter 

+3 Minutes counter 

+4 Hours counter 

+5 Day-of-week counter 
+6 Day-of-month counter 
+7 Month counter 

+8 1/10,000ths RAM 

+9 1/100 + 1/10ths RAM 
+a Seconds RAM 

+b Minutes RAM 

+C Hours RAM 

+d Day-of-week RAM 

+e Day-of-month RAM 
+f Months RAM 

+10 Interrupt status register 
+11 Interrupt control register 
+12 Counter reset 

+13 RAM reset 

+14 Status bit 

+15 GO command 

+16 Standby interrupt 
+1f Test mode 


Table 6-1: The port addresses for the counters and RAM locations 
within the MM58167A clock/calendar chip. 


For the clock device driver, some procedures must be developed in order to 
convert BCD values to hex and vice versa. The point here is that when you read 
or write the chip counters you have to be careful of the data that you use. 


Where Is the Clock? 


As mentioned earlier, the clock device driver will contain a procedure that will 
determine the port location of the clock chip automatically. It is important to be 
careful in doing this, because arbitrary poking around in port addresses may 
disturb other devices. 
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The wrong way to check for a clock chip would be to write values to all the 
ports, and to wait for one of the ports to be updated because it is a clock port. 
Doing so would destroy valuable control-status information for most of the devices 
that are part of the PC. 

The best method for finding the clock is to read some commonly assigned 
port addresses at which the clock chip usually resides, checking for a valid 
number in one of them. This method takes advantage of the fact that when an 
IN instruction is used, ports that do not have associated hardware will return 
FEh or FCh. For example, if the counter for seconds is checked, the values 
returned cannot be higher than 59. If they are, then there are two assurances 
that the procedure for determining the clock chip address is correct. 


Resident Programs 


In order for the clock device driver to display the time on the screen, the 
Terminate but Stay Resident programming feature is used. Programs that use 
this feature do so by issuing a DOS interrupt (21h) for the 31h service. This allows 
the program to continue residing in memory after it has passed control back to 
DOS. Because it is in memory it can be activated at any time, without the delay 
normally associated with reading a program from a disk. 

Once they have given control back to DOS, resident programs never get 
control again unless the program itself takes over an interrupt. Taking over an 
interrupt involves changing the address of a procedure to which an interrupt 
points. Instead of pointing to some original procedure, the interrupt would point 
to the resident program. Thus, whenever a particular interrupt occurs, the 
interrupt would point to the new procedure within the resident program, thus 
causing the resident program to become active. Figure 6-3 shows the use of an 
interrupt to pass control to a resident program. 

The timer interrupt (1Ch) is one of the most popular interrupts to steal for 
a resident program. This is because this interrupt always occurs at a rate of 18.2 
times per second. Therefore, your resident program has a chance to be activated 
often. For example, the DOS PRINT utility is actually a resident program, and 
it uses the timer interrupt to print characters in the print buffer by passing them 
to the BIOS routines. 


Using the Timer Interrupt for Time Displays 


As we have said, a feature of the clock device driver is the ability to display the 
time on the screen. You can, of course, write a resident program just to do this 
function, but you will have the unnecessary nuisance of two programs to write 
and maintain. . 
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BEFORE taking over 
INTERRUPT 1Ch 


\ INTERRUPT 1C 
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AFTER taking over 
INTERRUPT 1Ch 


70h 


INTERRUPT 1C points to 
resident program after 
taking over the 1C 
INTERRUPT 
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Figure 6-3: The 1C interrupt containing the segment and offset 
address that points to the resident program. 


The basic task in displaying the time on the screen is simply writing to the 
screen whenever an interrupt 1Ch passes control to our clock device driver, which 
occurs 18.2 times a second. Our driver reads the MM58167A chip for the time 
stored, converts the BCD values it reads to ASCII values, and then writes those 
values to the screen. 

As you have seen, writing to the screen is normally performed through BIOS 
or DOS function calls. The clock device driver will not use this technique, because 
DOS function calls are not permitted in device drivers except when processing 
the Initialization command. 

Most video controllers are designed using the technique of memory-mapping 
in which the video controller and the PC share a part of memory. Memory- 
mapping is the term that defines a memory address that, when referenced, 
actually “maps” or accesses a controller’s memory. In this case, a chunk of the 
PC’s main memory is used to store the data that is displayed on the screen. Any 
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access of this memory by a program is also an access of the screen’s contents. 
Writes to this area are immediately shown on the screen. 

To display the time and date on the screen, two basic functions are performed 
by the clock device driver. First, it changes the data read from the clock to a format 
needed to write to the display. This is done during the initialization phase of the 
clock device driver and before any writing to the screen. Second, whenever the 
1Ch interrupt passes control to the clock device driver (18.2 times per second), 
the time is read from the chip and displayed on the screen. 


Understanding the Clock Device Driver Program 


The clock device driver will be presented in the same style used in chapters 3, 4, 
and 5. Because it has only the Read and Write commands to process, the clock 
device driver is simple compared to the previous console and printer drivers. 
However, more code is used for these two commands than was present in previous 
device drivers, because more processing of the clock chip is required. The resident 
portion of the driver also makes it more complex. 

One reason this driver is more complex than others is that the clock device 
driver is processing several pieces of information (hours, minutes, seconds, 
month, day, and year). Drivers that process only one byte at a time, such as a 
console driver, are far less complicated. 


The Beginnings 


In listing 6-1, you can see that the first three sections have as their basis the code 
that you have seen in previous chapters. However, there are some differences. 
First, the main procedure is called clock. Second, and more important, the 
Assembler Directives section has several additional declarations. The first is 
another segment declaration named timer. The clock device driver needs to refer 
to this segment when processing the 1Ch interrupt, because control is passed to 
the original timer interrupt routine. 

Notice that there is an org statement that declares Ich*4. This is how timer 
is translated to the 1Ch interrupt vector. The statement Jch*4 uses the correct 
form for referencing the segment and offset address associated with a particular 
interrupt. Because each interrupt location is composed of a 2-byte segment 
address and a 2-byte offset address, the addresses of a particular interrupt are 
calculated by simply multiplying the interrupt value by 4. The 1ch interrupt 
defined as timer will point to a procedure (clkint) within the clock device driver; 
control will pass to it 18.2 times per second to allow the time to be displayed on 
the screen. 
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Listing 6-1: The beginning of the Clock Device Driver. Note that there is an 
additional segment definition for timer, which is used to take over interrupt 
1C so that the timer interrupt passes control to the clock device driver. 


page 60,132 
title A Clock Device Driver 


IER PIS TS EOIN IETS MEI IE TEE TAS FR Me: Te HE IR I I ERE I EIA RE Fe IS I I I PIII A OI IC Rs IC Te A ae 


7* This is a Clock Device Driver = 
7% Author: Robert S. Lai * 
as Date: 27 November 1991 * 
om Purpose: A Clock Driver based on the MM58167A clock chip * 


oR KKK KEKE KEKE KEKE KKK KEK KKK KERR KEKE KKK KEKE KK KKK KKK KEKE KEKE RK KEKRKEKKKKEKRKEEKRE 
' 


oKREKKEKKKKKRKKKKKKE KEK KEK KEKE KEKE KERR KEK KEKE KEK KEK KEKE KKK KR KKK KR KEKE KKK KEKKEKEREEAEEKSE 
’ 


we ASSEMBLER DIRECTIVES * 


oKEKKE KEKE KKK KEK KEK KEKE KEKE KERR K KEKE RRR KEK KK KEK KEKE KEKE KK KEKE KEK KK KEKE EKER KEEESE 
’ 


timer segment at Oh ;int lc segment 
org Len* 4 

timer_ofs label word 

timer_seg label word 

timer ends 

cseg segment para public ‘code’ 

Glock proc far 
assume cs:cseg, eS:cseg, ds:cseg 


sstructures for the Device Driver 


dosdate struc ;DOS DATE structure 
dos_day dw ? ;days since 1/1/80 
dos_min db 2 ;minutes 

dos_hr db 2 ;hours 

dos _hun db 2 ;hundredths of a second 
dos_sec db ? ;seconds 

dosdate ends ;end of struc 
;structures 

rch struc ;request header 
rh_len db ? ;len of packet 
nig gem wie db 2 sunit code 


; (block devices only) 


rh_cmd db 2 ;device driver command 
rh_status dw es ;returned by device driver 
rh_resl dd ? ;reserved 

rh_res2 dd 2 ;reserved 

rh ends : 

rho Struc ;Initialization (command 0) 
rola Oeeaial db size rh dup (?) ;fixed portion 
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rho_nunits 
rhoO_brk_ofs 
rh0O_brk_seg 
rh0O_bpb_tbo 
rhO_bpb_tbs 
tno: dryAtr 
rho 

rh4 

pola: ae ale 

rh4_ media 
rh4_buf_ofs 
rh4_buf_seg 


rh4_count 


rh4_start 
rh4 

rhg 

rh8_rh 
rh8_media 
rh8_buf_ofs 
rh8_buf_seg 


rhs count 


rie. Slare 
rhs 

rhgy 

rh9_rh 
rh9_media 
rh9_buf_ofs 
rh9_buf_seg 


rh9_count 


db 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
db 
ends 
struc 
db 
db 
dw 
dw 


dw 


dw 
ends 
struc 
db 

db 
dw 
dw 


dw 


dw 
ends 
SEruc 
db 

db 

dw 
dw 


dw 


size rh 
2 
? 


size rh 
° 
Pe 


Si Ze En 
2 
? 
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snumber of units 

; (block devices only) 
;offset address for break 
;segment address for break 
offset address of pointer 
7;to BPB array 

;segment address of pointer 
CO: BPE array 

;first available drive 

; (DOS 3+) (block only) 


° 
I 


; INPUT (command 4) 
dup(?) ;fixed portion 
;media descriptor from DPB 
;offset address of 
;data transfer area 
;segment address of 
;data transfer area 
;transfer count 

; (sectors for block) 

; (bytes for character) 
;start sector number 
yD Lock ory) 


° 
J 


;OUTPUT (command 8) 
GUD?) Pia xed. portion 
;media descriptor from DPB 
;offset address of 
;data transfer area 
;segment address of 
;data transfer area 
;transfer count 

; (sectors for block) 

; (bytes for character) 
;Sstart sector number 

; (block only) 


ry 
/ 


;OUTPUT_VERIFY (command 9) 
dup(?) ;f£ixed portion 
;media descriptor from DPB 
;offset address of 

;data transfer area 
;segment address of 

;data transfer area 
;transfer count 

7 (sectors for block) 

; (bytes for character) 
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Listin 6-1: (cont.) 


rh9_start dw 2 ;start sector number (block only) 


rh9 


ends 


;commands that do not have unique portions to the request header: 


7 : 


. 
T 


INPUT_STATUS (command 6) 
INPUT_FLUSH (command 7) 
OUTPUT_STATUS (command 10) 
OUTPUT_FLUSH (command 11) 
(command 13) 
( ) 
( ) 


OPEN 
CLOSE command 14 
REMOVABLE command 15 


’ 
KKK K KEK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEK KEKE KKK KKK KERR KEKE KKK KEK KEK KEKE KEK KKK KKK KEKKEKKESE 
! 


7x 
I 


MAIN PROCEDURE CODE a 


eo KKKEKKEKKKKK KKK KKK KEK KKK KEKE KK KEK KEKE KERR KR KERR KKK KEK KKK KEKE KKK KR KEKE KKK KEE 
I 


begin: 
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A new struc, dosdate, has been added right after the cseg and clock declara- 
tions. This struc is used to access the time and date from within the clock device 
driver. The Read command will use this structure to set the clock chip time and 
date. A Write command sent to the clock device driver will read the clock chip 
and use the struc to pass the time and date back to DOS. 

Notice, however, that the struc does not define the date in the normal form 
of month, day, and year. Instead, the date is defined as the number of days since 
January 1, 1980. This is the format that DOS uses to pass the date to and from 
clock drivers. Most of the code in the clock device driver is devoted to conversions 
from one format to the other. 

Some strucs have been removed. The only ones we use are for commands 0 
(Initialization), 4 (Input), 8 (Output), and 9 (Output With Verify). Recall that the 
Input command is used to pass data from the device back to DOS, and the Output 
command is used to pass data from DOS to the device. 


The Device Header 


The Device Header is shown in listing 6-2. For the clock device driver, the bits in 
the Attribute word are set to indicate a character device (bit 15). Bit (3) is set to 
indicate to DOS that the device is a clock. The device name is set to CLOCKS. 
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Listing 6-2: The Device Header section. Note that the Attribute and the 
device name are the only entries that change in the various device drivers in 
this book. 


KKK KKKEKKR KK KKK KKK KKKKKKEKKE KKK KKK KERR KK KEKE KK KKK KK KKK KK KEKE KKK KEKE KKK KEHEK 
I 


: DEVICE HEADER REQUIRED BY DOS * 


KKK K KEK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEK KEKE KEK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KEKE 
’ 


next _dev dd —1 ;no other drivers following 
attribute dw 8008h ;char,clock device 

strategy dw dev_strategy ;Strategy routine address 
interrupt dw dev_interrupt ;Interrupt routine address 
dev_name db ‘CLOCKS: -* sname of our Clock driver 


Work Space for the Clock Device Driver 


A number of variables are defined in the Work Space to support the clock device 
driver. Listing 6-3 shows the variables declared. 

The familiar variables rh_ofs and rh_seg are first. Recall that you will use 
these variables to store the ES and BX registers that point to the address at which 
the Request Header is stored in DOS’s memory space. 

The next variable is a table suitably named table, which is used to store the 
number of days for each month of the year, one day (28, 30, or 31) per byte. The 
driver will use this table to calculate two items: the number of days since the 
beginning of the year, given the month and day, and the month and day, given 
the number of days since the beginning of the year. 

The word variable clock_port is used to store the 16-bit port address of the 
clock chip in the procedure that finds the clock chip hardware address. 

The label old1c and the two word variables old 1c_ofs and old1c_seg are used 
to reference the offset and segment address of the original timer interrupt (1Ch) 
procedure. This address is used to store the address of the original procedure, so 
that the driver can call that procedure before passing control to the code that 
displays the time on the screen. This allows the 1Ch interrupt to be used by 
others. 

The balance of the Work Space variables are used when the time is displayed 
on the screen. The mode variable is used to store a flag that indicates whether 
the screen is controlled by a monochrome or a color adapter. This flag displays 
the type of monitor adapter used in the initialization code. 
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Listing 6-3: The Work Space variables allocated for the clock device driver. 
Note that the order of the variables is not important. 


oKKKEKKEKKRKKK KEK KEK KEK KEKE KEKE KR KEKE KKK KEK KEKE KK RK KEKE KEK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KEKE KKK EKE 
/ 


;* WORK SPACE FOR CLOCK DEVICE DRIVER a 


oe KKEKKKKKKKKKKEKKE KEK KEK KEKE KKK KKK KEK KEK KEKE KK KKK KKK KKK KEK KEK KEK KEKE KEKE KKK KKK KKE 
' 


rh_ofs dw ? ;offset address of the request header 
rh_seg dw 2 ;segment address of the request header 


table label byte 


jan db 31 

feb db 28 

mar db Si 

apr db 30 

may db 34 

jun db 30 

gece db cee 

aug db cal 

sep db 30 

OC db onl 

nov db 30 

decm db 31 

dosdays dw 0 ;DOS date (days since 1/1/80) 

GIOCK Ort dw 0 ;clock chip base address 

Oldie label dword ;old timer interrupt 1C 

oldic_ofs dw ? ; offset 

oldic_seg dw ? ; segment 

refresh dw 0 ;screen update indicator 

mode db 0 *SCOLOT =O. AMONG = Sh 

scn_pos dw 144 ;column 72 (includes attribute) 

scn_port dw O3dah ;video status port for color 
;O03bah for mono 

scn_seg dw Ob800h ;video memory address for color 
;0b000h for mono 

time dw 8 dup (003ah) ;time display 


The variable scn_pos is the number of the column in which the time is 
displayed. The actual number (144) reflects the fact that each column is composed 
of two bytes, the first containing the data to be displayed and the second 
containing the screen attribute for the data byte. Screen attributes are used to 
color or highlight the data byte. The time display starts at column 72 of the 
top line. 
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The variable scn_port is used to store the video adapter status port for the 
particular type of monitor adapter. This status port is used to determine when 
to write a byte to the screen. | 

The variable scn_seg is used to store the segment address of the screen 
memory for the particular type of monitor adapter being used. The default is the 
color adapter (the color and monochrome adapters have different segment ad- 
dresses). 

As we said earlier, rather than use BIOS calls to display the time, we chose 
to use a write to the screen memory segment. Because the screen memory is 
mapped to the screen display, when you write to the screen memory segment the 
data will appear on the screen. 

Lastly, the variable time is used to store the time you wish to display on the 
screen in a suitable format. Eight words are declared. Each word will contain a 
data byte and a byte for the screen attribute. Eight data bytes will be displayed: 
two bytes for the hours, two for the minutes, two for the seconds, and two for the 
colons in between. 


The STRATEGY and INTERRUPT Procedures 


The STRATEGY and INTERRUPT procedures for the clock device driver have 
not changed from those for the printer driver; they will remain unchanged for the 
rest of the device drivers in this book. The code for these procedures is contained 
in listing 6-4. 


Local Procedures for the Clock Device Driver 


As shown in listing 6-5, there are five local procedures for the clock device driver: 
hex2bcd, bced2hex, cvt2asc, display, and clkint. All of these are near procedures, 
because they are defined and referenced from within the same segment. 

The first two procedures, hex2bcd and bcd2hex, are used to convert a 
hexadecimal number to Binary Coded Decimal (BCD) format and vice versa. (The 
MM58167A chip uses BCD values, and the clock device driver needs to convert 
them to hex for calculations and then back to BCD for setting the clock chip.) 

The third procedure, cvt2asc, is used by the fourth procedure display. 
Procedure cvt2Zasc (“convert to ASCII”) is used to input a value from a particular 
clock chip port and to convert the two BCD digits into two ASCII display bytes 
for the screen. 

The display procedure is used to build a string that contains the time the 
clock device driver displays on the screen. The variable time is used to store the 
hours, minutes, and seconds, which are separated by colons. Each piece of data 
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Listing 6-4: The code for the STRATEGY and INTERRUPT procedures. 


aK KEKE KKK KKK KEK KEK KKK KE KKK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEK KK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KSE 
I 


es THE STRATEGY PROCEDURE #5 


KEKE KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KEKE KKK KEKE KR KEKE KKK KEKE KKK KE KKK KEKE KKRKKKKKKRKREKEKSE 
/ 


dev_strategy: mov cs:rh_seg,es ;save the segment address 
mov cs:rh_ofs,bx ssave the offset address 
ret sreturn to DOS 


KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEK KEKE KKK KEKE KEK KKK KKK KE KKK KEKE KKK KKK KE KKK KKK KKKEKE 
/ 


as THE INTERRUPT PROCEDURE * 


KKK KEKKKK KEKE KK KKK KKK KEK KEKE KKK KEKE KKK KEKE KEK KEK KEK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KKEKKEK 
/ 


;device interrupt handler - 2nd call from DOS 


dev_interrupt: 


cld ;save machine state on entry 

push ds | 

push es 

push ax 

push bx 

push Cx 

push ax 

push di 

push Si 

mov ax) Cs: rh seg ;restore ES as saved by STRATEGY call 
mov . #8 74ax ; 

mov bx OSs rn<-Ofs ;restore BX as saved by STRATEGY call 


;jump to appropriate routine to process command 


mov al,es: [bx] .rh_cmd ;get request header command 

rol al,l s;times 2 for index into word table 
lea di,cmdtab ;function (command) table address 
mov ah, 0 sclear hi order 

add di,ax ;add the index to start of table 
jmp word ptr[di] ;jump indirect 


;CMDTAB is the command table that contains the word address 
;for each command. The request header will contain the 
scommand desired. The INTERRUPT routine will jump through an 
;address corresponding to the requested command to get to 
;the appropriate command processing routine. 


CMDTAB label byte ;* = char devices: only 
dw INITIALIZATION ; initialization 
dw MEDIA_CHECK ; media check (block only) 
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Listing 6-4: (cont.) 


dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 


GET_BPB 
TOCTL_INPUT 
INPUT 
ND_INPUT 
INPUT_STATUS 
INPUT_FLUSH 
OUTPUT 
OUTPUT_VERIFY 
OUTPUT_STATUS 
OUTPUT_FLUSH 
IOCTL OUT 
OPEN 

CLOSE 
REMOVABLE 
OUTPUT_BUSY 


° 
U 


e 
/ 
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burda: bob 
LOCEL. in 
input (read) 


;*nondestructive input no wait 


*input status 
eFinput.. Llush 
output (write) 
output (write) with verify 
*output status 
* OULU, Thus 
16Cctl output 
device open 
device close 
removable media 
output til busy 


Listing 6-5: The five local procedures for the clock device driver. 


oKREKKKEKEKKKEKKEKE KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KK KKK KEKE KK KEK KKK KEKE KEKKEKE KEKE K KKK KRKKEK KKK 
/ 


YOUR LOCAL PROCEDURES 


a KKKEKKEKEKEKKKEKK KKK KKK KEK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KK KEKE KEKE KKK KEK RK KK KKKEKKKEKKEKEKEK 
! 


7* 
/ 


hex2bcd proc 


pa OR cole 


aoe C2 
push 
mov 
mov 
div 
mov 
shl 
or 
pop 
rev 


hex2bcd endp 


beEaZhex proc 
;useS ax,Cx 


push 
mov 
push 
mov 
div 
mov 
mov 
mu 1 


near ;convert AL from Hex to BCD 
Gx 
Clg. c0 ;divide by 10 
ah, 0 ;setup for divide 
Gi ;get 10’s digits 
Gl .4 ;shift count 
aul peu s;place 10’s in left half 
al,ah ;add back 1’s 
Cx 
;return to caller 
near ;convert AL from BCD to hex 
Cx 
ah, 0 ;setup for divide 
ax ;save for 1’s processing 
Gil 16 ;divide for left half of byte 
eal + “CO. gGet. 0 Sadie cs 
ah, 0 ;have 10’s digits 
ele 1.0 convert. to base 10 
oul ; by multiplying by 10 


* 
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Listing 6-5: (cont.) 


pop 
and 
add 
pop 
ret 
bed2hex endp 


cvt2asc proc 
in 
mov 
mov 
Giv 
or 
ret 

cvt2Zasc endp 


display proc 
push 
push 
push 
push 
mov 
add 
call 
lea 
mov 
mov 
dec 
call 
mov 
mov 
dec 
call 
mov 
mov 
pop 
pop 
pop 
pop 
ret 

display endp 


*Clock Driver’s 


clkint proc 
push 
push 
push 
push 
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Cx ;process 1’s digits 
cl,Ofh ;keep 1’s only 
alee sada. Ss t0-1.0"s 


cx 
‘return co caller 

near ;gets chip data & converts to ASCII 
al,dx ;get (BCD) chip data 
ah, 0 ;clear high 
el 40n ;separate 10’s digits 
‘en! Pole lO0*Ss-ahal*s 
ax, 303 0h ;convert to ascii 

sreturn to caller 
near ;calculates time for display 
ax ;save registers used 
bx | 
Cx 
ax 
dx,cs:clock_port;get chip’s base address 
Cx ;base+4 = hours 
cvt2asc ;get hours and convert 


bx,cs:time 
cs: [bx],al 
cs: [box+2],ah 
ax 

cvt2asc 

cs: [bx+6],al 
cs: [bx+8],ah 
ax 

evt2asc 

cs: [bx+12],al 
cs: [bx+14],ah 
ax 

Cx 

bx 

ax 


;move to Time string 
;tens of hrs 

s;hrs 

;base+3 = minutes 

;get minutes and convert 
;tens of minutes 

;ones 

;base+2 = seconds 

;get seconds and convert 
;tens of seconds 

;ones 

;restore saved registers 


;return to caller 


replacement. code: for anterrupt- 1Ch 


near ;new timer interrupt code 

ax ;Save registers used 
eed 

ai: 

Si 


Listing 6-5: (cont.) 


notime: 


hliow: 


hhigh: 


onl cingus 
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push es 
pushft ;must push flags 
call Cet oldte ;call old timer int 
mov cx,cs:refresh ;get refresh counter 
A Ghe Cx ; increment 
cmp ex, 1s 718th time? 
a2) notime ;no need to recalc time 
call display ;yes we do 
Mov ee. 0 ;reset counter 
mov cs:refresh,cx ;store it 
mov dx,cs:scn_port ;screen status port 
mov di,cs:scn_pos ;screen display position 
lea Si,cs:time ;time string source 
mov cx,cS:scn_seg ;screen segment 
mov es,CxX ; ines 
mov ep. ane ;move 10 bytes 
ones ;clear interrupts 
wait. for horizontal scan 
in al,dx ;get video port status 
test eale gal ;swait for low = 1 
aealvs hlow ; back 
mov ah,cs: [si] ;get byte to be displayed 
in al,dax ;status must go hi after lo 
test al,l ; before a screen write 
ae AnLoh eWait. tii high = QO 
mov es:[di],ah ;1 byte at any one time 
sghe di ;increment screen position 
InG Si ;increment source position 
loop hlow ;loop thru all bytes 
sti ;restore interrupts 
pop es ;restore all saved registers 
pop Si 
pop di 
pop Cx 
pop ax 
iret ;interrupt return 
endp 


is read from the clock chip by calling the cvt2asc procedure, which also converts 
the data to ASCII. 

The procedure clkint is not called as part of the processing that the clock 
device driver performs. It is the procedure that is called when the timer interrupt 
(1Ch) is invoked. Every 55 milliseconds, or 18.2 times per second, controlis passed 
to the timer interrupt. It contains the address of clkint, which displays the time 
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string on the screen. See figure 6-4 for a summary of how the 1Ch interrupt 
passes control to the clock device driver to display the time. | 

In clkint, the first check is to see whether this is the 18th time the timer 
interrupt has passed control to the driver. The number 18 is used as an approx- 
imate countdown for determining when to reread the time from the clock chip. If 
itis the 18th time, the display procedure is called. Then the fun begins: displaying 
the time on the screen. | | | 

Because of the design of the color monitor adapter, you cannot simply write 
the time to the screen. This would cause the screen to flicker, or snow. Snow is 
caused by interference with the hardware display functions. When the color 
monitor adapter performs line scans in displaying information on the screen, the 
screen memory it is reading from needs to be dedicated to the operation. When 
your program writes directly to this same screen memory, you are disturbing this 
parallel hardware operation. To avoid this problem, you should write to screen 
memory only when the color adapter status port indicates that a horizontal 
retrace is being performed. This is the time when the screen’s electron beam has 
reached the right edge and is turned off, returning to the left side and the next 
line down on the screen. You can write to the screen memory during this 
horizontal retrace without causing snow by interference. 


CLOCK 
DRIVER 


18.2 times per second 


Rt Beh RR, 


CLKINT: 


1Ch 
Segment vectors 


to 
CLKINT 


CLKINT 


1Ch reads time 
TIMER from clock chip 
INTERRUPT and displays 


on the screen 


Figure 6-4 The 1Ch interrupt passes control to the clock driver. 
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In listing 6-5 above, you will notice the code at labels hlow and hhigh. This 
code handles the actual screen writes. Writes are allowed when the video port 
status bit 01s high. Even when it is high, however, there may not be enough time 
to perform a write, because we are selecting a random point during the retrace. 
To handle this situation, two loops are provided: the first loop, the label hlow, 
catches the first high status (a retrace), and the second loop, at hhigh, waits out 
the low status. When this second loop finishes, the start of a new high status 
occurs. If the write begins at the start of this high status, there will be enough 
time to write out a single character without interference. 

Remember that this snow-protection code is necessary only for writing text 
characters using the color monitor adapter. If you are in color graphics mode or 
if you are using the monochrome monitor adapter, such code is unnecessary; 
instead, you can use the horizontal-retrace time to update screen memory without 
harm. Because the clock device driver is written for both color and monochrome 
adapters, the special code for snow-free display will remain. 

Our driver writes to the screen memory by specifying the screen memory 
segment address (scn_seg) and the offset address (scn_pos) at which you want the 
time displayed. Because the screen is memory-mapped, these addresses specify 
a screen cell. Interrupts are turned off during the two wait loops and turned back 
on after a byte is moved to the screen memory. This on/off pattern is used because 
there is enough time to display only one byte (one character or attribute) during 
the horizontal retrace period. Thus, during this time we do not want any 
interference from interrupts. Simply put, while we are trying not to interfere with 
the color adapter, we do not want to be interfered with! 

So far you have seen how the clkint procedure takes control when a timer 
interrupt occurs. The last section in this chapter discusses how to actually divert 
the timer interrupt to run our procedure. 


DOS Command Processing 


Of the 17 allowable commands that DOS passes to the device drivers, only four 
commands are processed by the clock device driver. The Initialization command 
is always one of them. In addition, the clock device driver will process the Input, 
Output, and Output With Verify commands. Let’s see how these routines work. 


Command 0—Initialization The Initialization command will, once again, 
call the procedure initial. However, the driver will need to check the results from 
the call to initial, because the code that determines the address of the clock chip 
may not find such an address. If no address is found, you cannot allow DOS to 
load this device driver. If the variable clock_port contains a 0, the driver tells 
DOS not to use this device driver by simply placing the address of the clock device 
driver as the next available address. Thus, by setting the Break Address to the 
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beginning of this driver, DOS overwrites the clock device driver’s memory space 
upon return to DOS. In effect, the clock device driver has not been loaded at all. 
However, if the clock_port contains a value other than 0, indicating that a clock 
chip address has been found, the Break Address is set to the memory address of 
initial and the driver returns to DOS. The code for the Initialization command is 
shown in listing 6-6. 


Commands Not Applicable to the Clock Device Driver The Media Check, 
Get BIOS Parameter Block, and IOCTL Input commands are not applicable to 
the Clock Device Driver, because the device is not a disk device. Here is the code 
for these sections: 


command 1 Media_Check 
Media Check: 


jmp done ;set done bit and exit 
;command 2 Get_BPB 
Get_BPB: 

jmp done ;set done bit and exit 
;command 3 LOCTI: Input 


TOCTL_ Input : 


Jmp unknown ;set error bit/code and exit 


Command 4—Input The Input command is sent to the clock device driver by 
DOS whenever DOS needs to read the time and date. This usually occurs from — 
the command level when the TIME and DATE commands are issued by a user or 
from within programs that request DOS services. 

The basic function of the Input command is to read the clock chip and pass 
the time and date back to DOS, which then stores it. As you saw earlier, the clock 
chip’s data, which is in BCD format, needs to be converted to hex. 

At label Input in listing 6-7, there is code that points to the data in which 
DOS expects the time and date to be returned. The registers ES and BX are used 
to point to the beginning of the data-transfer area. The struc dosdate is used to 
index into the table when the time is returned. The time is retrieved from the 
clock chip by reading into al the respective time counters. The hundredths of a 
second, the seconds, the minutes, and the hours are read from the clock chip and 
converted from BCD to hex values. 

At the label incheck there is a check to see whether the month has changed 
since the clock chip was last read during a similar Read command. This check is 
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Listing 6-6: The code for the Initialization command. If the procedure initial 
does not find a valid clock chip port address, DOS is allowed to overwrite the 
clock device driver. This is accomplished by setting the Break Address to the 
beginning of the device driver. 


KKK KEKE KEK KKK KKKKKKEKKEKEKEKE KEKE RR KKK KKK KKK KK KKE KERR KEK K KEK KEKE KKK KEK KEKE KKKKEKSE 
' 


;* DOS COMMAND PROCESSING * 
gRERERKKKEERREREERERERERERERERER KER KEKE RR RERERERERREREKRKKERE REE KRKKEKE SE 
;command 0 Initialization 
Initialization: 

call initial ;display message 
;determine whether we found a clock chip 

cmp cs: clock port 0 ;is chip base = 0? 

jne eigen ;no - there is a chip 
;no chip found - we must abort loading this driver 

mov ax, 0 ;set address to beginning 

jmp na t2 ;store break offset 
initl: lea ax,initial ;set Break Addr. at initial 
init2: mov es:[bx].rh0O_brk_ofs,ax ;store offset address 

mov es: [bx].rhO_brk_seg,cs ;store segment address 

jmp done ;set done status and exit 


performed because you may have used the PC past midnight of the last day of a 
month or you may not have used the PC since the end of the last month. The RAM 
memory location on the clock chip is used to store the month in which you last 
accessed the clock chip. This allows the driver to check the clock chip months- 
counter against the last time the driver read the clock chip. If the driver finds 
that the clock chip months-counter has been incremented, further calculations 
may determine that it is a new year. If the clock chip had an automatic counter 
for years, all this work would not be required. 

Next, the driver reads the months-counter and checks the number returned 
against the number that was last stored in the months RAM location. If the 
months-counter has been incremented by 1, the driver stores the new count in 
the months RAM location. However, if the months-counter is less than the last 
value stored in the months RAM location, the driver assumes that the month has 
changed from December 12 to January 1; the years count is then incremented 
and stored in the years RAM location, and the new month is stored in the months’ 
RAM location. 

Once the driver has the correct count of the months and years, it can 
calculate the number of days since January 1, 1980, up to the beginning of the 
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Listing 6-7: The code for the Input command. The clock chip time and date is 
read and these values are returned to DOS. The date needs to be converted 
from month, day, and year into days since 1/1/80. 


;command 4 Tnput Read clock chip and return to DOS 
dBalowsae- 
;Read and convert clock chip date and time to DOS date format 

mov dx,es:[bx].rh4_buf_ofs ;get dos date data area 

mov ax,es:[bx].rh4_buf_seg ; 

mov es,ax ;set up es 

mov bx,dx ;set up bx 
;ES:BX points to the DOS date buffer 

push es ;save segment for later 

push bx ;save offset for later 
;first read the clock chip for time | 

mov ax; Cseclock. port sget the clock base address 

Inc dx sbase+l1 

in al,dx ;get hundredths 

call bed2hex ;convert data 

MOv es: [ox].dos_hun,al ;store hundredths 

ac dx ;base+2 

i) al,dx ;get seconds 

call bcd2hex ;convert data 

mov es: [bx].dos_sec,al ;store seconds 

Ae dx ;baset+3 

in al,dx ;get minutes 

call bcd2hex ;convert data 

mov es: [bx].dos_min,al ;store minutes 

PAC dx ;base+4 

in al,dx ;get hours 

call bed2hex ;convert data 

mov es: [bx].dos_hr,al ;store hours 


;now convert chip date (BCD format) to DOS date format (hex) 


;first check to see if month (and therefore year) has changed 
;by comparing the months COUNTER against the month RAM location 
inchecks 


mov dx,cs:clock_port ;get base clock address 
add ob amt ;base+7 

in al,dx ;get chip’s month counter 
Call bed2hex *CONVEYe to Nex 

mov bl,al ;save in bl 

add dx, 2 ;base+9 

in al,dx ;get RAM version of month 
call bed2hex ;convert to hex 

cmp al,bl ;is RAM & counter same? 
Bre} newyear ‘last month > ‘current: ( L251 } 
yi updatemonth ;last month < current 

jmp prev_days ;Ssame month 


;December rolled over to January - update the Year count in RAM 
newyear: 
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;determine days 


Listing 6-7: (cont.) 


ime ax 
in al,dx 
LAC al 
out dx,al 
dec dx 
snow update month in RAM 
updatemonth: 
mov al,bl 
call hex2bcd 
out dx,al 


in previous years 
prev_days: 


rage ax 

in al,dx 
mov ah, 0 
push ax 
mov bx; 565 
mul bx 
xchg bx, ax 
mov cl ,.4 
pop ax 

div onl 

mov (oul ares vel 

;BX has total days and cl has leap year 

mov ah, 0 
add bx, ax 


the extra days in leap years past 


curr_days: 


push bx 

mov dx pcs <clock port 

add ax, 7 

ia al,dx 

call bed2hex 

mov ah, 0 

push | cs 

pop es : 

lea di,cs:table 

mov cx, 0 

xchg ak CX 

push Cx 

mov bh, 0 
cvt2days: 

mov bi, és > [aa] 

ine di 

add ax, bx 

loop evt2days 
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;base+10 

;get year (stored in RAM) 
;add 1 year 

;store in RAM year 

;make it base9 


;set current month 
-Cconvert for clock chip 
;update month RAM 


;base+10 (RAM) 

get years since 1980 

:set up for multiply 

;save for leap year processing 
;days per year 

;times years - AX has days 
;save days in BX 

;leap divisor 

;get year count again 

;divide for leap years elapsed 
;save leap year indicator 
indicator 

;set up for add 

;add leap days to total 


swe have days since 1/1/80 for all previous years including 


;save total days past 

;get base clock chip address 
;baset+7 

get month counter 

;convert to hex 

;set up for index 

;days per month table 
addressed by ES 

; and DI 

;clear current year day count 
‘month Loop count 1n. cx 
;save for leap year check 
;clear hi-order 


° 
vA 


;days in this month 
;increment for next month 
;add to total days 

suntil month count exhausted 
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Listing 6-7: (cont.) 


leapyr: 


pop end ;restore months 

pop bx ;total days past 

add ax, bx ;add to days in current year 
cmp Ci S ;past March? 

aie leapyr rae) 

inc ax syes - add 1 for 2/29 

pop bx ;restore DOS date offset 
pop es ;restore DOS date segment 
mov es: [bx] .dos_day, ax ;return days since 1/1/80 
mov ax, 0 ;status ok 

mov bx, 6 PCOUIL -OF..°6 

jmp load_status ;restore es:bx exit 


current year. This calculation, which is performed at the label prev_days, involves 
multiplying the number of years by 365 and adding one day for each of the 
previous years that were leap years. 

Finally, at the label curr_days, the days in the current year are added to the 
total. If the date is past March 1 and the current year is a leap year, one day is 


. added to the total days since January 1, 1980. This number is returned to DOS 
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through the struc that points to the data transfer area. The clock device driver 
then returns control to DOS. The code for the Input command is shown in 
listing 6-7. 


Other Input Commands The clock device driver does not need to process the 
other Input commands, Nondestructive Input, Input Status, and Input Flush. 
These commands are not applicable, so the driver jumps to the BUSY and DONE 
routines to exit. The code for these commands are shown as follows: 


;command 5 ND Input 
ND Input: 

jmp busy ;set busy bit and exit 
;command 6 Input Status 


Input Status; 
jmp done ;set done bit and exit 


;command 7 Input Flush 
Pnpue. Flush: 


jmp done ;set done bit and exit 
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Command 8—Output The Output command is used to set the clock chip time 
and date. DOS passes to the clock device driver the time and days since January 
1, 1980. The driver converts these values to time, month, day, and year. In listing 


6-8, you will see each of the calculations needed to perform this conversion. 


on the MM58167A clock chip. 


scommand 8 
Output: 


Output Set the Clock Chip Time and Date 


;Convert the date in DOS date format to clock chip format 
error Wratang <tO- the chock -clap 


;let ES:BX point to beginning of the DOS date 


mov 
mov 
mov 
push 
push 
push 
pop 
lea 
mov 
eld 
rep 
push 
pop 


supdate clock chip 


outchip: 
pop 
pop 
mov 
shake: 
mov 
call 
out 
inc 
mov 
call 
out 
inc 
mov 
call 
out 
ibake 
mov 
call 
out 


si,es: [bx] .rh8_buf_ofs 
ax,es: [bx] .rh8_buf_seg 


ds,ax 

Si 

ds 

cs 

es 
di,cs:dosdays 
Cxy2 


movsb 
cs 
ds 


es 
bx 

dx; CSec lock port 
ax 
al,es: [bx] .dos_hun 
hex2bcd 

dx,al 

dx 
al,es: [bx] .dos_sec 
hex2bced 

dx,al 

dx 
al,es: [box] .dos_min 
hex2becd 

dx,al 

ax 
al,es: [bx] .dos_hr 
hex2bcd 

dx,al 


;get data offset 

;get data segment 

“to DS for (DS:S.l use) 
;save offset 

;save segment 

2ES* POInES: £O. nere 
;destination address 
-mMoOvVe COUnL = 2 
;direction is forward 
; £rom DOS to us 
;restore DS 

; by using CS 


with time from DOS date data 


;restore DOS date segment 
;restore DOS date offset 
s;get clock port 

;base+l1 

;get hundredths 

;convert for clock use 
;send to clock chip 
;base+2 

;get seconds 

;convert for clock use 
;send to clock chip 
;base+3 | 
;get minutes 

;convert for clock use 
;send to clock chip 
;base+4 

Oe. Hours 

;convert for clock use 
;send to clock chip 


Listing 6-8: The code for the Output command, which sets the time and date 
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Listing 6-8: (cont.) 


;chip loaded with time - now calc chip date from DOS date 


| OUL._Vears: 
! mov ax,cs:dosdays ;get days since 1/1/80 
| cmp ax, 0 ;date not set? 
je out8 ;skip everything 
mov C0) ;BX = year count 
out ls cmp ax; 365 ;day count within a year? 
jle oue7 syes 
sub ax, 365 ‘lo: = Suberacu-3265 
inc bx ;increment year count 
jmp outl scontinue until w/i 1 yr 
;BX has years since 1980 - now adjust for leap years 
outs push ax ;save leftover days 
: mov ax, bx ;AX now has years 
| mov realise (| ;divisor for leap years 
: div cl ;alleaps, ah=remainder 
mov cl,ah ;remainder=0 is leap itself 
mov ah, 0 ;set up for subtract 
Lie ax ;add 1 to leap year count 
mov dx,ax ;DX has 1 day/leap yr passed 
! pop = ax ;restore days remaining 
| sub ax, dx ;subtract 1 day for each leap yr 
cmp ax, 0 ;are we negative? 
| Bie; out3 ;no - we are ok 
| add ax, 365 ;add back 365 days 
| dec bx ;subtract 1 year 
OlUeS< push bx ;save year count 
cmp e1:-0 ;leap year if 0 
jne OuUES ;not a leap year 
! cmp ax,59 ;Feb 29°? 
je eut4d syes - set and exit 
| jg outs spast Feb 29 
| inc ax ;before - reverse subtraction 
— jmp out5 : 
| out4: MOV CxO ;Feb 
| TOV ax, 29 ; 29 
| jmp out7 exit 
| ;AX has days left in current year - now find month and day 
| outs5: MOV cx, 1 | ;month count 
| lea di,cs:table ;days per month 
| mov DA 8 ;clear hi-order . 
outs: mov bl,es: [di] - sget days in each month 
inc di ;increment to next month 
| cmp ax, bx ;less than last day? 
, jle out7 ;yes (in current month) 
| sub ax, bx sno subtract days in month 
! LHe: Cx ;increment month count 
jmp outeé continue Until month found 
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Listing 6-8: (cont.) 


;AX has days, CX has month - now get years since 1980 


Oucy 


Outs: 


OuEoS< 


pop . bx ;restore year count 
jmp out9 ;go load chip 

;no date set (special case) 
mov bx 0 71980 
mov (op appt ;Jan 
mov ax, 1 : LSet 

;BX years since 1980, CX = month, AX = days - now load clock chip 
mov Gk, CS sCclock port ;get chip base address 
add ax,'6 ;base+6 
push Cx ;Hex2bcd destroys cx 
call hex2bcd sconvert for chip use 
out dx,al ;set days counter 
ieake: Ose ;base+7 
pop ax ;restore month count 
call hex2bed ;convert for chip use 
out Gx eu. ;set months counter 
add Ck ye ;base+9 
out dx,al ;set months RAM 
Line dx ;base+10 
xchg alg DL ;move years to al 
out dx,al ;set years since 1980 RAM 
mov ax, 0 ;status ok 
mov bx, 6 ;COUNE. OL 6 
jmp load_status ;set status word & exit 


At the label Output, the registers ES and BX are set up to point to the 
data-transfer area in which DOS has passed the time and date. The struc dosdate 
is used to reference each piece of data. First, the value for the number of days 
since January 1, 1980, is moved to the local variable dosdays. This variable is 
needed later on, when the driver converts its value to month, day, and year. 

At the label outchip, the time is retrieved. These values are stored in the 
clock chip after a hexadecimal-to-BCD conversion is performed for each of the 
values. 

At the label out_years, the number of years since 1980 is calculated, given 
the days since 1/1/80. The loop at out1 simply subtracts 365 from the total days 
and increments the BX register for the count of years elapsed. Upon completion, 
the driver has the number of years elapsed since 1980 and the count of the days 
in the current year. 

At the label out2, the driver calculates the number of extra days resulting 
from the number of leap years passed. The number of these extra days is 
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subtracted from the days left in the current year. If the number of extra days is 
greater than the number of days in the current year, the driver needs to adjust 
the days-left count and the number of years since 1980. 

At the label out3, the driver tests for the number of days left in the current 
year against the leap year indicator. If the current year is a leap year, the driver 
needs to determine whether the current date is before, at, or after February 29. 
If the current date is before February 29, the driver needs to add back the one 
day that was subtracted earlier when it was determined that the current year is 
a leap year. If the current date is February 29, the month and day is set 
accordingly. 

At the label out5, the driver uses the days left in the current year and 
calculates the month and day by using the days-per-month table named table. 
The code loops, subtracting each time, the number of days per month for each 
month in table from the days left in current year, until the remainder is less than 
the number of days in the next month in the table. Finally we have the month, 
day, and years since 1980. | 

At the label out9, the date is converted from hex to BCD and the clock chip 
is loaded with these values. 


The Rest of the Commands Listing 6-9 contains the code for the rest of the 
driver commands. Output With Verify (command 9) is processed by the same code 
as Output, so the driver jumps to the Output procedure. The commands Output 
Status (10), Output Flush (11), I/O Control Output (12), Device Open (13), Device 
Close (14), Removable Media (15), and Output Til Busy (16) are not applicable, 
so the clock device driver jumps to the appropriate routine, sets DONE or ERROR, 
and exits. 


The Error Exit Section 


The Error Exit section for the clock device driver is the same as that for the device 
drivers of the previous chapters. Control is passed to the Error Exit routine from 
the commands Removable Media and Output Til Busy if the clock device driver 
receives these commands. The ERROR bit of the Request Header status word is 
set. The error code is set to 3, which indicates an Unknown command. Here is the 
code for the Error Exit section: | 


KKK KK KKK KKK KKK KEK KKK KEKE KEKE KEKE KKK KKK KK KK ERK KKK KEKE KKK KEKKEKKRKEKRKEKKAKKKK KEKE 
' ; 


;* ERROR EXIT * 
Oa OAS AR erat ae ORR RCN ae ee ena Dy eR My Rees ROI In ea, se PA RAN SA ce Re TR he a SR ge TR IO ae PCT ee RA ae 
unknown: 
or es: [bx] .rh_status,8003h ;set error bit and error code 
jmp done ;set done and exit 
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Listing 6-9: The code for the commands following the Output command (8). 


-command 9 


Outout..Verify: 


jmp 


scommand 10 


Output_Status: 


jmp 


scommand 11 
Output_Flush: 


jmp 


scommand 12 
TOC TH Owe 


jmp 


scommand 13 
Open: 


jmp 


;command 14 
Close: 


jmp 


;command 15 
Removable: 


jmp 


;command 16 
Output_Busy: 


jmp 


Output _Verify 


output ;same as output 


Output_Status 


done sset 


Output_Flush 


done sset 
POC EL Ouse 

unknown set 
Open 

done eset 
Close 

done s;set 
Removable 

unknown sset 


Outout. Tih Busy 


unknown sset 


The Common Exit Section 


done bit and exit 


done bit and é6xit 


error bit/code and exit 


done bit and exit 


done bit and exit 


error bit/code and exit 


error bit/code and exit 


The clock device driver passes control from the Input and Output commands to 
the Common Exit routine at the label load_status. The status in the AX register 
and the count in the BX register are set before the program jumps to this section. 
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Listing 6-10: The code for the Common Exit processing. The ES and BX | 
registers are restored, the status and count are saved, and the driver exits. 


a KRKEKKKEK KEKE KK KEK KEKE KE KKK KEKE KEKE KEK KEKE KKK KKK KR KKK KKK KKK RK KEKE KEKE KK KEKKEKKKEKKEKESE 
! 


ae. 
/ 


COMMON EXIT * 


KKK KKEKR KEKE K KEK KEK KKK KKK KEKE EKER KEKE KEK KEKE KKK KEK KKK KEK KEKE KER KERR KK KEK KE KEKEKKEKEKRSE 
! 


load_status: 


busy: 


done: 
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mov cx,cs:rh_seg ;restore request header 
mov es,cxX ; segment to es 

mov Cx CStrnJOLS ;restore offset also 
xchg lop gnen.4 ;switch them 

mov es: [bx].rh_status,ax ;return status 

mov es: [bx].rh8_count,cx ;return output count 
jmp done ;set done bit and exit 
Or es: [bx].rh_status,0200h ;set busy bit 

or es: [bx].rh_status,0100h ;set done 

pop sl ;restore all registers 
pop ai 

pop dx 

pop Cx 

pop bx 

peop ax 

pop es 

pop ds 

ret ;return to DOS 


The status word is set to 0 to indicate that there are no errors, and the count is 
always set to 6. 

Next, the driver restores the ES and BX registers, which point to the Request 
Header; the status and count are stored before the clock device driver exits. In 
addition, commands that jump to BUSY are processed here. The Common Exit 
code is shown in listing 6-10. 


The End of Program 


The code contained in the initial procedure, which is called from the Initialization 
command, is placed at the end of the device driver because it is used only once. 
As you have seen in previous examples, the driver allows DOS to overwrite the 
memory used by this procedure by setting the Break Address to point to this 
memory space. The amount of memory for other DOS code is thus increased. 

In listing 6-11, you will see that the first function that the initial procedure 
performs is to find the MM58167A clock chip hardware port address. The driver 
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Listing 6-11: The End of Program section. This section is used only once; DOS 
is permitted to overwrite this code after it has been executed. The code finds 
the base port address of the clock chip, determines the type of video adapter 
being used, sets up the timer interrupt, and displays a console message in 
two parts. 


KK KKEKKKKKEKKE KE KKK KEE KEKE KE KKE KEKE KKK KKK KEKKEKKRKKRKKEKEKKEKEKRKEKKEKKEKEKKKKKKEKE 
’ 


;* END OF PROGRAM , * 
SFE AR BL BIO RR Rte Fe Mert a Ie Oe RIO Dae IS Be Me NN Mee ee RS Me Me ae Rare ee 
;this procedure is called from the Initialization command and 

;ls executed only once. We tell DOS that the next available 
smemory location (Break Address) is here. This allows DOS to over 
;write this code; we save space. 


initial proc near ;display message on console 
lea dax,cs:msgl ;part 1 of message 
Mov ah, 9 ;display on console 
int 2 i ;DOS call 
;First find clock chip base address 
lea si,cs:clock_table ;get address of table 
mov Cx ;three addressess 
findl: mov dx;cs: [S21] ;get ist address 
add ax; 2 ;base+2 = seconds 
in al,dax ;get seconds 
test al,80h shigh order Dit ser? 
IZ find2 ;no - not empty port 
add S1,2 ;next address 
loop findl ;search thru clock table 
sno port found - don’t continue with setup 
lea ax,cs:msg4 sno port. found 
mov ah, 9 ;display on console 
int 21h ;DOS call 
ret ;exit 
;Clock Chip port found 
find2: mov adx,3 ;convert back to port 
sub asx -Ex ;port position 
shl ax; ;double it 
lea di,cs:clock_table ;address of chip table 
add di.ax ;word index 
mov dx; cs (di. | ;get port 
mov cs:clock_port,dx ;save it 
lea di,cs:msg2a ;convert to ASCII 
call hex2asc ;for later display 
;Determine type of Video Display adapter in system 
mov ah,Ofh ;get video mode 
ine 10h ;Video BIOS call 
cmp al,7 ;mono? 
jne calc ;no - assume color 
mov cs:mode,1 ;mono 1 
mov cs:scn_port, 3bah ;mono video port 
mov cs:scn_seg,0b000h ;mono screen address 
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Listing 6-11: (cont.) 


;Calculate time string 


calc: 


exit2: 
exit3: 


call 
cli 
assume 


assume 
sti 
lea 


Cclock_table 


hex2asc proc 


;requires: 


display 


es:timer 

ax, timer 

es,ax 
ax,es:timer_ofs 
cs:oldic_ofs,ax 
ax,es:timer_seg 
cs:oldic_seg,ax 
ax,clkint 


-es:timer_ofs,ax 


es:timer_seg,cs 
es:cseg 


dx,cs:msg2 
ah,9 

Zin 
cs:mode, 1 
exit2 
ax,cs:msg3a 
ex1it3 
dx,cs:msg3b 
ah,9 
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bx CS=rhn_-ors 
ax,cs:rh_seg 
es,ax 


;setup initial time 
;clear interrupts 
*snew directive 

;get segment addr 
sset ES 

;get old timer offset 
;save it 

;get old timer segment 
;save it | 
;get new offset 

;set new offset 

;also segment 
;restore directive 
;restore interrupts 
;part 2 of message 
;display on console 
:;DOS call 

;mono? 

:no 

;yes 

;go print mono message 
;color 

;display on console 
+DOS. call 

;restore BX 

;restore segment 

> CO ‘ES 

;return to caller 


‘The Waite Group Clock Device Driver’,0Odh,0Oah,'$’ 


‘ using device address 
‘OOOOH’, Odh, Oah, ‘S$’ 


’ with monochrome adapter’,0Odh,0Oah,’S$’ 
’ with color adapter’,OQdh,0ah,’'s’ 
'’ No Clock Found - Driver Aborted’ ,0Odh,0ah,’S’ 


label byte 


dw 0240h 
dw 02cO0h 
dw 0340h 
dx = binary number 


di 


;table of possible chip addresses 


address of ASCII string 


ax - for character conversion 
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Listing 6-11: (cont.) 


. 
4 


cx - loop control 


;returns: 
; nothing 
push Cx ;save cx 
push ax ;save ax 
Mov cx, 4 ;number of hex digits 
ie ae push Cx ;save cx inside this loop 
mov cl1,4 ;shift count (bits/hex digit) 
(aon dx;,cil ;rotate left 1 hex digit 
mov al,dl smove hex digit to al 
and al,Ofh ;mask off desired hex digit 
cmp al,Oah ;1is it above Qh? 
jge h2 ;yes 
add al,30h j;numeric hex digit 
jmp h3 ;skip 
h2s add al,37h j;alpha hex digit 
h3: MOV cs:[di],al ;store hex digit in string 
inc at ;next string address 
pop Cx ;get saved loop count 
loop hl ;loop start 
pop ax ;restore ax 
pop cx ;restore cx 
ret ;return to caller 
hex2asc endp 
clock endp ;end of clock procedure 
cseg ends ;end of cseg segment 
end begin ;end of program 


uses a table named clock_table that contains the typical values of the base port 
addresses used for the MM58167A chip. 

The clock device driver uses a simple algorithm to find the clock chip port 
address. Because the counter for seconds is at location 2 relative to the base port 
address, this counter is read using the base chip ports from the clock_table. The 
driver also assumes that the MM58167A chip will return a BCD value in the 
range from 0 to 59. Therefore, if a clock chip exists at the base port address, any 
seconds values that are read in will not have the high-order bit (8) set, and the 
values will be less than 80h. If the driver finds that the seconds value does not 
have this high-order bit set, it assumes that a clock chip has been found at the 
base port address. 

The base port address is saved in the variable clock_port, which will be used 
by the rest of the clock device driver to determine how to read from and write to 
the MM58167A clock chip. If a base port address is not found, then the driver 
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returns to the Initialization command, whose code will check for a valid clock_port 
and will abort the loading of the clock device driver. 

Once the clock chip base port address is found, the driver continues by 
determining the type of video display adapter that is present in the PC. A BIOS 
interrupt (10h) is issued and the value returned in al is checked. Based on the 
type of display adapter, the driver will set the screen memory segment address 
(B000h for monochrome or B800h for color), the screen status port address (3BAh 
for monochrome or 3DAh for color), and the variable mode to indicate if the driver 
found a monochrome adapter (1) or a color adapter (0). 

At the label calc, the driver calls the procedure display to initialize the time 
display that will appear on the screen. The timer interrupt (1Ch) is changed to 
point to our clkint procedure. This is done by saving the segment (timer_seg) and 
offset (timer_ofs) address of the original timer interrupt in the variables old 1c_seg 
and oldic_ofs. Then the driver sets the timer interrupt segment and offset 
addresses to the segment and offset address of the clkint procedure. 

Note: A good programming practice is to turn interrupts off when swapping 
interrupt addresses. An interrupt cannot be allowed to disturb you while you are 
changing interrupt addresses. More importantly, you do not want a timer inter- 
rupt to occur when you are changing the timer interrupt itself. Unfortunately, 
because DOS restricts the use of DOS services to those numbered 1 through 0Ch 
and 30h (in device drivers only during Initialization command processing), the 
proper DOS services cannot be used. Get Interrupt Vector (35h) and Set Interrupt 
Vector (25h) are the correct ways to determine and set interrupt vectors. Although 
it is a good practice to turn interrupts off when you are changing interrupt 
addresses, it is not the approved method. However, it is the only way you can do 
so from within a device driver. 

As a last note, the display of the console message during the driver initial- 
ization process is split into two parts. The first part is displayed when the initial 
procedure is first executed. The second part of the message is displayed at the 
label exit2 upon exit from the procedure. Splitting the display code in this way is 
a good practice when there is a lot of code in the initialization procedure. If there 
are any problems with this code, the second part of the console display will not 
be displayed. This will alert you that there is a problem with the code. 

The procedure hex2asc is used to convert the base port address of the 
MM58167A chip to ASCII for display on the console. 


Building the Clock Device Driver 


To build the clock device driver in this chapter, enter the source code of the driver 
into a file using a word processor. Name the file clock.asm. The listing of the 
entire clock device driver is shown in listing 6-12. 
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Listing 6-12: The entire listing of A Clock Device Driver. 


page 
title 


604132 


A Clock Device Driver 


oR KKKKKKEKKKKKKEK KKK KEKE KEK KKK KKK KKK KK KKK KE KKK KKK KEK KKK KKK KR KKKEKKEKKRKAEAEKE SE 
t 


a This is a Clock Device Driver 

as Author: Robert S. Lai 

ag Date: 27 November 1991 

<o Purpose: A Clock Driver based on the MM58167A clock chip 


* 


* 


* 


* 


eo RKKKKEKKE KKK KKK KEK KKKKE KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KK KKK KKK KE KRKKEKEKR KEKE KKK KEKKKKEKKHE 
' 


oKRKKKKKEKKKKKEKKEKEKE KEKE KK KEKE KEKE KKK KKK KERR KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKKKKAEKAEKEEE 
t 


e * 


ASSEMBLER DIRECTIVES 


* 


eo KKKKKEK KERR KR KKK KEKE KKK KR KKK KKK KEK KEK KEK KEKE KK KEK KEK KEKE KKK KKKRKKKKKKEKAKAKEKEESE 
/ 


timer 


timer_ofs 
timer_seg 


timer 


cseg 
Crock 


sstructures for 


dosdate 
dos_day 
dos_min 
dos_hr 

dos_hun 
dos__sec 
dosdate 


struc 
dw 
db 

db 

db 

db 
ends 


;structures 


rh 
rh_len 
1a @male as 


rh cme: 


rh_status 


rh_resl 
rh_res2 
lang) 


rho 
ced gh acs al 


rho_nunits 


rh: brk: 3 


ofs 


segment 
org 
label 
label 
ends 


segment 
proc 
assume 


at Oh ;int lc segment 
lch*4 
word 
word 
para public ‘code’ 
far | 
cs:cseg, es:cseg, ds:cseg 


the Device Driver 


"I I D808 


struc 
db 
db 


db 
dw 
dd 
dd 
ends 


struc 
db 
db 


dw — 


;DOS DATE structure 
;days since 1/1/80 
;minutes 

;hours 

;hundredths of a second 
;seconds 

;end of struc 


;request header 

;len of packet 

sunlit code 

> (block devices only) 
;device driver command 
;returned by device driver 
;reserved 

;reserved 


"I 0 


"J 9D 90 90) 


. 
J 


;Initialization (command 0) 
Size rh dup (?) ;fixed portion 


? snumber of units 
; (block devices only) 
? soffset address for break 
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Listing 6-12: (cont.) 


rho0_brk_seg 
rhO_bpb_tbo 


rhO_bpb_tbs 
rho_drv_ltr 
rho 

rh4 

rh4_rh 
rh4_media 
rh4_buf_ofs 
rh4_buf_seg 


rh4_count 


rh4_start 
rh4 

rhs 

rh8g_rh 
rh8_media 
rh8_buf_ofs 
rh8_buf_seg 


rh8_count 


rhg_start 
rhsg 

rh9g 

rh9g_rh 
rh9_media 
rh9_buf_ofs 
rh9_buf_seg 
rh9_count 


rh9o_start 
rh9g 
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dw 
dw 


dw 
db 
ends 
struc 
db 
db 
dw 
dw 


dw 


dw 
ends 
struc 
db 

db 
dw 
dw 


dw 


dw 
ends 
struc 
ab 

db 
dw 
dw 
dw 


dw 
ends 


size rh 


size rh 
? 
? 


size rh 
? 
2 


;segment address for break 

;offset address of pointer 

;to BPB array 

;segment address of pointer 
CO BPB array 

;first available drive 

; (DOS 3+) (block only) 


e 
f 


; INPUT (command 4) 
dup(?) >7f1xed. portion 
;media descriptor from DPB 
;offset address of 
;data transfer area 
;segment address of 
;data transfer area 
;transfer count 

; (sectors for block) 

; (bytes for character) 
;start sector number 

> (bLock only) 


e 
t 


;OUTPUT (command 8) 
dup(?) ;fixed portion 
;smedia descriptor from DPB 
;offset address of 
;data transfer area 
;segment address of 
;data transfer area 
;transfer count 

; (sectors for block) 

; (bytes for character) 
;start sector number 

; (block only) 


° 
I 


;OUTPUT_VERIFY (command 9) 
dup(?) - -fixed port pon 
;media descriptor from DPB 
;offset address of 

;data transfer area 
;segment address of 

;data transfer area 
;transfer count 

:; (sectors for block) 

; (bytes for character) 


;start sector number (block only) 


e 
I 
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Listing 6-12: (cont.) 


;commands that do not have unique portions to the request header: 
: INPUT_STATUS (command 6) 

: INPUT_FLUSH (command 7) 
: OUTPUT_STATUS (command 10) 
; OUTPUT_FLUSH (command 11) 
: OPEN (command 13) 
: CLOSE (command 14) 
; REMOVABLE (command 15) 


oe KRKKKK KK KK KKK KKK KE KKK KEK KK KEKE KEKE KEKE KKK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KEK KKK KRKKKKAKKE KEKE 
' 


— MAIN PROCEDURE CODE * 
KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KEKE KK KEK KEKE KKK KKK KEK KEK KEE KKK KKK KEK KEK KKK KKK 
y 

begin: 


KKK KK KKK KKK KEK KKK KKK KKK KEKEKEKKEKEKKKEKKKaEKEKKEKEKKEKEKKEKE KEKE KKEKEKEKEKEKAKKAKEKKKEK 
4 . 


: DEVICE HEADER REQUIRED BY DOS * 


eKRKEKKEKEKKEKKEEKE KK KEK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KEKE KKK KKK KEKE KKK KK KRKKEKKAKKEKEKKEKKEKKKEK 
I 


next_dev dd —1 sno other drivers following 
attribute dw 8008h ;char,clock device 

strategy dw dev_strategy ;Strategy routine address 
interrupt dw dev_interrupt ;Interrupt routine address 
dev_name db “CLOCKS: ~ ;name of our Clock driver 


KKK KKKKKEKRK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KEKE KEK KEKE KEKE KEKE KKK KEKE KKK KKK KRKEKKKEKEKEKKEKESEK 
’ 


ag WORK SPACE FOR CLOCK DEVICE DRIVER * 


oKKKEKEKKKEKKE KKK KEKE KKK KEK KEKE KKK KEK KKK KKK KEKE KKE KEKE KKK KEK KEKE KKK KKKKAEKKEE 
/ 


rh_ofs dw ? ;offset address of the request header 
rh_seg dw 2 ;segment address of the request header 


table label byte 


jan db Bal 

feb db 28 

mar db 31 

apr db 30 

may db 31 

Jun db 30 

pubes db 31 

aug db 31 

sep db 30 

OGE db 31. 

nov db 30 

decm db 31 

dosdays dw 0 ;DOS date (days since 1/1/80) 
clock_port dw 0 ;clock chip base address 
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Listing 6-12: (cont.) 


oldic label adword ;old timer interrupt 1C 

oldic_ofs dw ? ; offset 

oldic_seg dw ? ; segment 

refresh dw 0 ;screen update indicator 

mode db 0 COOK =U) Mono: 1 

scn_pos dw 144 ;column 72 (includes attribute) 

scn_port dw O03dah ;video status port for color 
;O03bah for mono 

scn_seg dw Ob800h ;video memory address for color 
;0b000h for mono 

time dw 8 dup (003ah) ;time display 


e HK KEK KEK HEE EEK EERE EKER KEKE RE RE KERR ER EKER EKEEEEEKRREREEEEKKRERKKEK 


os THE STRATEGY PROCEDURE * 


eR KEKE EERE EKER KEEKEK ERK KEK REREREKEKEEKREKEKEEKEKREEKKEKREKEKKKKKE KK 


dev_strategy: mov cs:rh_seg,es ;save the segment address 
mov cs:rh_ofs, bx ;save the offset address 
ret ;return to DOS 


HERE KEKE KEKK KEKE KEKE KEE KEKE KKEKERER EEK EERE KKEKREKREKRKKRKEKKKEKKKKKE 


= THE INTERRUPT PROCEDURE * 


pH KEE EEK KEKE KEK KEK RK RKRERKEE KKK KR KEEKEREKRKEKEEKEKKKEKRKEKKKEKKK 


;device interrupt handler - 2nd call from DOS 
dev_interrupt: 


eld ;save machine state on entry 

push ds 

push es 

push ax 

push bx 

push Cx 

push dx 

push di 

push si 

mov ax,cs:rh_seg ;restore ES as saved by STRATEGY call 
mov es,ax ; 

mov bx,cs:rh_ofs ;restore BX as saved by STRATEGY call 


;jump to appropriate routine to process command 


mov al,es: [bx] .rh_cmd ;get request header command 

rol al,1 ;times 2 for index into word table 
lea di,cmdtab ;function (command) table address 
mov ah, 0 ;clear hi order 

add di,ax ;add the index to start of table 
jmp word ptr[di] | ;jump indirect 


;CMDTAB is the command table that contains the word address 
;for each command. The request header will contain the 
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A Clock Device Driver 


;command desired. The INTERRUPT routine will jump through an 
;address corresponding to the requested command to get to 
;the appropriate command processing routine. 


CMDTAB label byte ;* = char devices only 
dw INITIALIZATION ; initialization 
dw MEDIA_CHECK ; media check (block only) 
dw GET_BPB ; build bpb 
dw IOCTL_INPUT » TOCTL. 1h 
dw INPUT ; input (read) 
dw ND_INPUT >*nondestructive input no wait 
dw INPUT_STATUS ;*input status 
dw INPUT_FLUSH ;*input flush 
dw OUTPUT ; output (write) 
dw OUTPUT_VERIFY ; output (write) with verify 
dw OUTPUT_STATUS ;*output status 
dw OUTPUT_FLUSH s*OutpuL -tlush 
dw LOCTL..OUT ; loctl output 
dw OPEN ; device open 
dw CLOSE ; device close 
dw REMOVABLE ; removable media 
dw OUTPUT_BUSY ; output til busy 


KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEK KKK KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKEKKKEKKKKKKK KKK KKK KEKE 
' 


an YOUR LOCAL PROCEDURES ok 


KKK KKKKKKEKKKEKEKE KKK KEKE KKK KKK KK KKEKKEKKKKKEKRK KK KKEKEKKEKEKKKEKKRK KKK KKK KKKKKEK 
f . 


hex2bcd proc near ;convert AL from Hex to BCD 
;uses ax,Cx 
push cx 
mov EL, 20 “divide by 10 
mov ah,0 ;setup for divide 
div cl ;get 10’s digits 
Mov cl1,4 ;shift count 
shl al,cl ;place 10’s in left half 
or al,ah ;add back 1’s 
pop ex 
ret ;return to caller 
hex2bcd endp 
bcd2hex proc near ;convert AL from BCD to hex 
;uses ax,Cx 
push Cx 
mov ah, 0 ;setup for divide 
push ax ;save for 1's processing 
mov el ,.L6 ;divide for left half of byte 
div an ; to get 10’s digits 
mov ah, 0 ;have 10’s digits 
mov ed 10 ;convert to base 10 
mul cl ; by multiplying by 10 
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Listing 6-12: (cont.) 


pop 
and 
add 
pop 
ret 
bed2hex endp 


cvt2asc proc 
in 
mov 
mov 
div 
or 
ret 

cvt2asc endp 


display proc 
push 
push 
push 
push 
mov 
add 
call 
lea 
mov 
mov 
dec 
call 
mov 
mov 
dec 
call 
mov 
mov 
pop 
pop 
pop 
pop 
ret 

display endp 


Clock Driver’s 


clkint. ‘proc 
push 
push 
push 
push 
push 
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ex ;process 1’s digits 
cl,0fh ;keep 1’s only 
re Bae ol fadd 2s tO" 207 s 
Cx 

sreturn to caller 
near ;gets chip data & converts to ASCII 
al,dx ;get (BCD) chip data 
ah, 0 ;clear high 
el A0n ;separate 10’s digits 
onl zsal=10's, ah=1’s 
ax,3030h ;convert to ascil 

;return to caller 

near ;calculates time for display 
ax ;save registers used 
bx | 
Cx 
dx 
dx,cs:clock_port;get chip’s base address 
dx,4 ;base+4 = hours 
cvt2asc ;get hours and convert 


bx,cS:time 
cs: [bx],al 
cs: [bx+2],ah 
dx 

evt2asc 

cs: [bx+6],al 
cs: [bx+8],ah 
dx 

cevt2asc 

cs: [bx+12],al 
cs: [bx+14],ah 
dx 

ex 

bx 

ax 


;move to Time string 
;tens of hrs 

;hrs 

;base+3 = minutes 

;get minutes and convert 
;tens of minutes 

;ones 

;base+2 = seconds 

;get seconds and convert 
;tens of seconds 

;ones 

;restore saved registers 


s:return to caller 


replacement code for interrupt 1Ch 


near ;new timer interrupt code 


ax 
Cx 
di 
si 
es 


;Save registers used 


Listing 6-12: (cont.) 


notime: 


hlow: 


hhigh: 


clkint 


push ft 
call 
mov 
ine 
cmp 
jb 
call 
mov 
mov 
mov 
mov 
lea 
mov 
mov 
Mov 
(oa Ra 


in 
test 
VIZ 
mov 


a1 
test 
JZ 
mov 
ningee: 
Ime 
LOOD 
sti 
pop 
pop 
pop 
pop 
pop 
iret 
endp 


essoldic 
cx,cs:refresh 


Cx 
Cx,18 


notime 


display 


cx, 0 


cs:refresh,cx 


dx,cs: 
adi, cs: 
S1,CS: 
Ccx,CS: 


es,cx 
ex 10 


aul ax 
al,l 
hlow 


ah,cs: 


al,dx 
al,l 
hhigh 


scn_port 
scn_pos 
time 
scn_seg 


[si] 


es:[di],ah 


adi 
Si 
hlow 


es 
S1 
di 
Cx 
ax 
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;must push flags 

;call old timer int 

;get refresh counter 
;increment 

718th time? 

sno need to recalc time 
yes we do 

;reset counter 

*SbOre Lt 

;screen status port 
;screen display position 
;time string source 
;screen segment 

> ines 

;move 10 bytes 

;clear interrupts 

;wait for horizontal scan 
;get video port status 
;walt for low = 1 

; back 

;get byte to be displayed 


;status must go hi after lo 
; before a screen write 
;walt til high = 0 

;1 byte at any one time 
;increment screen position 
;increment source position 
;loop thru all bytes 
;restore interrupts 

;restore all saved registers 


;interrupt return 


KKK KKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEK KEKE KKK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KKK KE KKEKKEKKKKKRKEKKEKKEKKE 
, 


DOS COMMAND PROCESSING 


eK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KEK KKK KKK KEK KEK KEKE KEKE KEKE KEKE KKKKEKKKEKKKEKKEKRKEKEKKEKEKRKEKKKKKEKE 
’ 


~* 
t 


;command 0 


Initialization: 


call 


cmp 
jne 


Inttiali vation 


initial 
;determine whether we found a clock chip 


Ghank oe 


essclLock: port ,0 


* 


;display message 


pas chip: base = 0? 
;no - there is a chip 


;no chip found - we must abort loading this driver 


mov 


ax, 0 


;set address to beginning 
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Listing 6-12: (cont.) 


jmp 
initl: lea 
Lnit2* <mov 
mov 
jmp 


;command 1 
Media_Check: 


jmp 


s;command 2 
Get_BPB: 


jmp 


scommand 3 
OG Biel aot Gs 


jmp 


scommand 4 
Input: 


ss ps a 

ax, initial 

es: [bx] .rhO_brk_ofs,ax 
es: [bx].rhO_brk_seg,cs 
done 


Media_Check 


done 


Get BPB 


done 


IOCTL_Input 


unknown 


Input 


Read clock chip 


;store break offset 


;set Break Addr. at initial 


;store offset address 
;store segment address 


sset done status and exit 


-set done bit and exit 


;set done bit and exit 


‘sset error bit/code and exit 


and return to DOS 


;Read and convert clock chip date and time to DOS date format 


mov dx,es: [bx]. rh4but.ofs 
mov ax,es: [bx] .rh4_buf_seg 
mov es,ax 
MOV bx, dx 
;ES:BX points to the DOS date buffer 
push es 
push bx 
;first read the clock chip for time 
mov Ok Cs = Clock port 
inc ax 
at) al,dx 
call bced2hex 
mov es: [bx].dos_hun,al 
A ake dx 
in al,dx 
call bed2Zhex 
mov es: [bx] .dos_sec,al 
cake dx 
nga al,dx 
call bed2hex 
mov es: [bx] .dos_min,al 
inc dx 
in al,dx 
call bcd2hex 
mov es: [bx] .dos_hr,al 
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;get dos date data area 
Set Up es 
;set up bx 


;save segment for later 
;save offset for later 


;get the clock base address 


;baset+l1 

;get hundredths 
;convert data 
;store hundredths 
;base+2 

;get seconds 
;convert data 
;store seconds 
;base+3 

;get minutes 
;convert data 
;store minutes 
;base+4 

;get hours 
;convert data 
;store hours 


Listing 6-12: (cont.) 


A Clock Device Driver 


;now convert chip date (BCD format) Co DOS date.format. (hex) 


-first check to see if month 


(and therefore year) 


has changed 


;by comparing the months COUNTER against the month RAM location 


incheck: 
mov GxvCs*+clock:. port ;get base clock address 
add Cx / ;baset+7 
nie al,dx ;get chip’s month counter 
call bed2hex Convert. to hex 
mov bl,al save in bl 
add Ax 2 ;base+9 
aL al,dx ;get RAM version of month 
call bed2hex ;convert to hex 
cmp al,bl ;is RAM & counter same? 
Bre! newyear ;last month > current ( 12>1 ) 
gee updatemonth ;last month < current 
jmp prev_days ;same month 
;December rolled over to January - update the Year count in RAM 
newyear: 
nak dx ;base+10 
in al,dx ;get year (stored in RAM) 
inc al ;add 1 year 
out dx,al ;store in RAM year 
dec dx ;make it base+9 
;now update month in RAM 
updatemonth: 
mov al,bl ;set current month 
call hex2bcd ;convert for clock chip 
out dx at ;update month RAM 


;determine days in previous years 
prev_days: 


LAC ax 
in al,dx 
mov ah, 0 
push ax 
mov bx; 365 
mul lep.d 
xchg bx, ax 
mov Cl A 
pop ax 
folate ed. 
mov cl,ah 
;BX has total days and cl has leap year 
mov ah, 0 
add 


bx,ax 


;base+10 (RAM) 

;get years since 1980 

;set up for multiply 

;save for leap year processing 
;days per year 

;times years - AX has days 
;save days in BX 

;leap divisor 

;get year count again 

;divide for leap years elapsed 
;save leap year indicator 
indicator 

;set up for add 

;add leap days to total 


;we have days since 1/1/80 for all previous years including 


; the extra days in leap years past 
curr_days: 
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Listing 6-12: (cont.) 


push 
mov 
add 
in 
call 
mov 
push 
pop 
lea 
mov 
xchg 
push 
mov 
cvt2days: 

mov 


leapyr: pop 


:command 5 
ND_Input: 


jmp 


;command 6 
Input_Status: 


jmp 


:;command 7 
Input_Flush: 


jmp 


command 8 
Output: 


bx 
dx,cs:c¢lock_port 
ax, 7 

al,dx 
bcd2hex 
ah, 0 

cs 

es 
di,cs:table 
cx,0 

ax,CxX 

cx 

bh, 0 


bl,es: [di] 
di 

ax, bx 
cvt2days 

Cx 

bx 

ax, bx 

Ci33 

leapyr 

ax 

bx 

es 

es: [bx] .dos_day, ax 
ax, 0 

bx, 6 
load_status 


ND_Input 


busy 


Input_Status 


done 


Input_Flush 


done 


;save total days past 

;get base clock chip address 
;base+7 

;get month counter 

;convert to hex 

;set up for index 

;days per month table 

; addressed by ES 

; and DI 
;clear current year day count 
;month loop count in cx 
;save for leap year check 
;clear hi-order 


;days in this month 
;increment for next month 
;add to total days 

suntil month count exhausted 
;restore months 

;total days past 

;add to days in current year 


p~past March? 


;no 

;yes - add 1 for 2/29 
;restore DOS date offset 
;restore DOS date segment 
;return days since 1/1/80 
;status ok 

;count of 6 

;restore es:bx exit 


;set busy bit and exit 


;set done bit and exit 


-set Gone bit and exit 


Output Set the Clock Chip Time and Date 


Listing 6-12: (cont.) 


A Clock Device Driver 


;Convert the date in DOS date format to clock chip format 
; for writing to the clock chip 


;let ES:BX point to beginning of the DOS date 


;update 


outchip: 


;get data offset 

;get data segment 

:to DS for (DS:SI use) 
;save offset 

;Save segment 


;ES points to here 
;destination address 
-move count = 2 
;direction is forward 
; from DOS to us 


; by using CS 


;restore DOS date segment 
;restore DOS date offset 
sgetc: Clock: port 


;get hundredths 
‘Convert: “Lor Clock use 
;send to clock chip 


;get seconds 
PCONVert. tor chock tise 
;send to clock chip 


;get minutes 


sconvert for clock use 
;send to clock chip 


sconvert for clock use 


mov Ssi,es: [bx] .rh8_buf_ofs 
mov ax,es: [bx] .rh8_buf_seg 
mov ds,ax 
push Si 
push ds 
push cs ; 
pop es 
lea di,cs:dosdays 
mov Cn 
eid 
rep movsb 
push cs ;restore DS 
pop ds 
clock chip with time from DOS date data 
pop es 
pop bx 
mov ax;es: chock -port 
ab ake ax ;base+1 | 
mov al,es: [bx] .dos_hun 
call hex2bcd 
out Ox; a) 
inc ax ;base+2 
mov al,es: [bx] .dos_sec 
call hex2bcd 
out dx,al 
inc ax ;base+3 
mov al,es: [bx] .dos_min 
call hex2bced 
out ax; at 
inc ax ;base+4 
mov al,es: [bx] .dos_hr ;get hours 
call hex2bcd 
oleh ax,al 


;send to clock chip 


;chip loaded with time - now calc chip date from DOS date 
out_years: 


Outs: 


mov 
cmp 
je 

mov 
cmp 
jle 
sub 
inc 
jmp 


ax,cs:dosdays 
ax, 0 

outs 

bx, 0 

ax,365 

OUucZ 

ax,365 

bx 

outl 


;get days since 1/1/80 
;date not set? 

;skip everything 

;BX = year count 

;day count within a year? 
ryYes 

sno - subtract 365 
increment year count 
;continue until w/i 1 yr 
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Listing 6-12: (cont.) 


;BX has years since 1980 - now adjust for leap years 


out2: push ax ;save leftover days 
mov ax, bx ;AX now has years 
mov Cla ;divisor for leap years 
div foal: ;al=leaps, ah=remainder 
mov cl,ah | ;remainder=0 is leap itself 
mov ah,0 ;set up for subtract 
2nC ax ;add 1 to leap year count 
mov dx,ax ;DX has 1 day/leap yr passed 
pop ax ;restore days remaining 
sub ax,dax ;Ssubtract 1 day for each leap yr 
cmp ax, 0 sare we negative? 
19 out3 | ;no - we are ok 
add ax,365 ;add back 365 days 
dec bx ;subtract 1 year 
out3: push bx ;save year count 
cmp onl, ;leap year if 0 
jne out5 ;not a leap year 
cmp ax,59 sFeb:.29? 
je out4 ;yes - set and exit 
19 out5 spast Feb 29 
inc ax ;before - reverse subtraction 
jmp outs ; 
out4: mov Cx) Z ;Feb 
MOV ax,29 7 a) 
jmp out 7exit 
;AX has days left in current year - now find month and day 
outd5: mov Cx pk ;month count 
lea di,cs:table ;days per month 
mov bh, 0 ;clear hi-order 
outé6: mov DiLwes* da) ;get days in each month 
inc di ;increment to next month 
cmp ax,bx ;less than last day? 
jle out ryes (in current month) 
sub ax, bx ;no subtract days in month 
inc ex ;increment month count 
jmp outé ;continue until month found 
;AX has days, CX has month - now get years since 1980 
out?7: pop bx ;restore year count 
jmp out 9 :;g0 load chip 
;no date set (special case) 
outs: mov bx, 0 21980 
mov ox, 4 ;Jan 
mov ax,1 7 Se 
;BX = years since 1980, CX = month, AX = days - now load clock chip 
outg9: mov dx, cs: clock. port ;get chip base address 
add ax 6 ;base+6 
push Gx ;Hex2bcd destroys cx 
call hex2bcd ;convert for chip use 
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Listing 6-12: (cont.) 


out 
LAC 
pop 
call 
out 
add 
out 
Wa ake: 
xchg 
out 
mov 
mov 


jmp 


-command 9 


Output_Verify: 


jmp 


command 10 


Output_Status: 


jmp 


scommand 11 
OUEDUE FF lish: 


jmp 


command 12 
EOE sO 


jmp 


scommand 13 
Open: 


jmp 


-command 14 
Close: 


jmp 


command 15 
Removable: 


jmp 


ax,al 
ax 

ax 
hex2bcd 
dx,al 
ohare 
ax,al 
ax 
al,bl 
dx,al 
ax, 0 
Cx; 6 
load_status 


Output_Verify 


output 


Output_Status 


done 


Output_Flush 


done 


LOCTEL Out 


unknown 


Open 


done 


Close 


done 


Removable 


unknown 


;set 


1 Uiduinennistin inmanbitnt ne lat ataatern noe the ena a eT 
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days counter 


»>base+7 
srestore month count 
;convert for chip use 


;set 


months counter 


s;base+9 


;set 


months RAM 


;base+10 
;move years to al 


;set 


years since 1980 RAM 


;status ok 
scount of 6 


set 


Status word & exit 


;Same.as -OuUL DUEL 


“Ser 


eset 


-set 


-;set 


,;set 


;set 


done bit and exit 


done bit and exit 


error bit/code and exit 


done bit and exit 


done bit and exit 


error bit/code and exit 
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Listing 6-12: (cont.) 


;command 16 Output Til Busy 
Output_Busy: 


jmp unknown ;set error bit/code and exit 


KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEK KKK EK KEKE KKK KER RK KK KEKE KER KKK KKK KEKE KKK KKEKKEKKKEKK 
/ 


ae ERROR EXIT * 
SR ARR AR I RT RR IER III I A IE RE RR RR RR RRR RR RIK HI IE KE TE IE ICN, ICH ICR FEI IME IKE He He 
unknown: 
Or es: [bx].rh_status,8003h ;set error bit and error code 
jmp done ;set done and exit 


KKK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KEK KKK KKK KEKE KEKE KEK KE KEKE KEK KEK KERR REE KKK KEKE KEK KEK KKK KEKEKKEK KEKE 
, 


= COMMON EXIT = 


Bek OR IR ACI IS Oe De ae a Be ee Pas Ie ee Oe ete Te PRI Ue ae ey eee Moca: I RRR eae A Mae a ORE ae a eigen On 
load_status: 
mov cx,cs:rh_seg ;restore request header 
mov es,cx ; segment to es 
mov Cx, CS:rn ors ;restore offset also 
xchg bey ex ;switch them 
mov es: [bx].rh_status,ax ;return status 
mov es: [bx] .rh8_count,cx ;return output count 
jmp done ;set done bit and exit 
busy: (ong es:[bx].rh_status,0200h ;set busy bit 
done: or es: [bx].rh_status,0100h ;set done 
pop Si | srestore all registers 
pop ar 
pop ax 
pop Cx 
pop bx 
pop ax 
pop es 
pop ds 
ret Srecurt: LO" DOS 


oKKKKKKE KEK KEK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KEK KEK KEK KEK KKK KEK KEKE KEK KKK KEKE KEKE KKK KEKE KEKEKEKEK KEK 
1 


;* END OF PROGRAM . 
SERRA EERE RARE EA SEER ERA AK RARER RAD BRR IRI MRM RE I KR KA Ae 
| ;this procedure is called from the Initialization command and 

| ;is executed only once. We tell DOS that the next available 
;memory location (Break Address) is here. This allows DOS to over 
;write this code; we save space. 


initial proc near ;display message on console 
lea ox; csimsg¢ 1 ;part 1 of message 
mov ah,9 ;display on console 
int 2ih * DOS: ica ld. 
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Listing 6-12: (cont.) 


;First find clock chip base address 


lea si,cs:clock_table ;get address of table 
mov Cx ;three addressess 
findl: mov dx; cs: [si] ;get ist address 
add Cx; ;base+2 = seconds 
an al,dax ;get seconds 
test al,80h shigh order bit set? 
JZ find2 ;no - not empty port 
add Ss1,2 ;next address 
loop findl ;search thru clock table 
;no port found - don’t continue with setup 
lea ax,cs:msg4 sno port Found 
mov ah,9 ;display on console 
int 21h ;DOS call 
ret ;exit 
>;Clock Chip port found 
find2: mov ax, 3 ;convert back to port # 
sub dx ,ex ;port position 
shl fob areal ;double it 
lea di,cs:clock_table ;address of chip table 
add di: pdx ;word index 
mov dx,cs: [di] ;get port 
mov es+clock port, dx ;save it 
lea di,cs:msg2a ;convert. Co:-ASCIIT 
call hex2asc ;for later display 
;Determine type of Video Display adapter in system 
mov ah, O0fh ;get video mode 
int TOT ;Video BIOS call 
cmp al,7 ;mono? 
jne calc ;no - assume color 
mov cs:mode,1 emMoOno: = 1 
mov cs:scn_port, 3bah ;mono video port 
mov cs:scn_seg,0b000h ;mono screen address 
;Calculate time string 
calc: call display ;setup initial time 
ist ;clear interrupts 
assume es:timer ;new directive 
mov ax, timer ;get segment addr 
mov es,ax ;set ES 
mov ax,es:timer_ofs ;get old timer offset 
mov cs:oldic_ofs,ax ;save it 
mov ax,es:timer_seg ;get old timer segment 
mov cs:oldlc_seg,ax ;save it 
lea ax,clkint ;get new offset 
mov es:timer_ofs,ax ;set new offset 
mov es:timer_seg,cs ;also segment 
assume es:cseg ;restore directive 
sti ;restore interrupts 
lea dx, csimsg2Z ;part 2 of message 
mov ah, 9 ;display on console 
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Listing 6-12: (cont.) 


ex1it2: 
exit3: 


clock_table 


hex2asc proc 


;requires: 


;returns: 


e 
/ 


push 
push 
mov 
push 
mov 


Zi 
cS:mo 
exit2 
ASCs 
exit3 
ax,cs 
ah,9 
2A 
bx;cs 
ax,cs 
es,ax 


> DOS Cals 
de,1 ;mono? 
;no 
:msg3a ;yes 
| ;gO print mono message 
:msg3b 7COLOLr 
;display on console 
*;DOS call 
:rh_ofs ;restore BX 
:rh_seg ;restore segment 


- to ES 
‘return to caller 


‘The Waite Group Clock Device Driver’,0Odh,0ah,’'$’ 


© RG a 
‘0000 
tN 
‘ wit 
’ No 

label 
dw 


dw 
dw 


dx = 
ai. = 


nothi 


ax 
reales! 


Cs Ci 


al,dl 
al,0Of 
al,0a 
h2 

ai 30 
hs 

ako 


es = (di. j4eal 


ng device address ' 

HY” ,-0dhy Olah; “s* 

h monochrome adapter’,Odh,O0ah,’S’ 

h color adapter’,0Odh,0Oah,’s’ 

Clock Found - Driver Aborted’ ,0Odh,0ah,’$’ 


byte ;table of possible chip addresses 
0240h i 
O2eC0n : 
0340h ; 


binary number 
address of ASCII string 


for character conversion 
Loop. Control 


ng 

;save cx 

;save ax 

;number of hex digits 

;save cx inside this loop 
;shift count (bits/hex digit) 
;rotate left 1 hex digit 
;move hex digit to al 

h ;mask off desired hex digit 


h j;18 it above 9h? 
rYes 

h  ;numeric hex digit 
;skip 


h ;alpha hex digit 
;store hex digit in string 
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Listing 6-12: (cont.) 


inc di ;next string address 
pop Cx ;get saved loop count 
loop Fil. LOOp: Star. 

pop ax rrestore ax 

pop cx ;restore cx 

ret ;return to caller 


hex2asc endp 


clock 
cseg 


endp ;end of clock procedure 
ends ;end of cseg segment 
end begin ;end of program 


After you have entered the clock device driver into a file, you will need to 
assemble, link, and convert it to .COM format. In addition, you will need a 
CONFIG.SYS file that specifies the clock device driver as a user-installable 
device driver. 


The Clock Device Driver in Action 


When you first boot DOS with the clock device driver, you will get a strange date. 
This is because the driver has not set the time and date on the MM58167A clock 
chip. Once you have used the TIME and DATE commands to set the proper time 
and date, you will see the correct time and date on the next boot of DOS. Notice 
that the time is shown in the upper right-hand corner. This is the resident 
program displaying the time on the screen. 


Summary 


In this chapter, we have examined a clock device driver. The standard DOS clock 
driver has been replaced with one that has many features. It will find the port 
address of the MM58167A clock chip, determine the video monitor adapter type, 
and periodically display the time on the screen. You have seen how to abort the 
loading of a device driver if the driver cannot find the base port address of the 
clock chip. Finally, you have seen how to take over an interrupt for your own use. 

Device drivers are not just programs that control devices. You can use 
drivers for creative programming efforts, adding almost any feature you desire. 

In the next two chapters we will look at a different type of device driver—the 
block-oriented device driver. In chapter 7 you will learn about disks—how they 
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work, what is contained on disks, and what disks do in terms of device drivers. 
In chapter 8, you will build a RAM disk device driver with a special feature that 
will allow you to hear the device driver working. 


Questions 


1. What happens if I ran the clock device driver and the clock chip was 
missing from the PC? 


Of what use are the RAM locations in the clock chip? 
I notice a lot of code for determining leap years. Why is that? 


I do not want to display the time on the screen. What do I do? 


Answers may be found in appendix F. 
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Introducing Disk Internals 


L order to learn how to write a disk device driver, which we present in 
the next chapter, you should review the topic of disk internals. DOS supports a 
variety of disks, with storage capacities ranging from a hundred thousand bytes 
to hundreds of megabytes. In this chapter, we will describe how DOS manages 
different types of disk storage. You will need this information when you begin 
writing the powerful block device driver in chapter 8 that simulates a disk but 
that has much faster read and write times. | 

Starting with basic definitions, we will show how data is written to a disk 
(disk here means both hard [fixed] disk and floppies), how DOS organizes the 
data on the disks, and how DOS determines the disk type. We will distinguish 
between floppy and hard disk drives and look at some of the special features of 
hard disk drives. Lastly, we will describe the internal information that is 
contained on each disk drive and how disk device drivers interact with DOS to 
access disks. 


The Physical Side of Disks 


Disks are storage devices that are based on a rotating disk with magnetically 
alterable surfaces. The surfaces store digital information. Read/Write heads are 
built into the disk drive to retrieve and store data to the disk drive. Disk drives 
are also known as random access devices, because you can independently position 
the read/write head to any spot on the disk. 

Disk drives come in two different forms. Floppy disks are those types of disks 
that can be removed from the drive unit. Hard disk drives are fixed and cannot 
be removed. 
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Disk Types 


Floppy disks are built using flexible materials and are usually made in three 
sizes: 314 inches, 514 inches, and 8 inches in diameter. Information is recorded 
on one or both surfaces; most floppy disks use both surfaces. 

Hard disks are built with one or more platters mounted on a spindle driven 
by a small motor. Each of the platters is magnetically coated on both sides for 
storing information. A read/write head is assigned to each surface of a platter. 
These disk heads are mounted on arms that move together and are controlled by 
another motor. 

Connected to every disk drive through a cable is a disk controller; a PC 
add-on circuit board that provides electrical signals to control the disk and 
read/write head. The disk-controller board is inserted in a slot on the PC’s 
motherboard, which connects it to the main bus and allows the board to receive 
instructions from the CPU. The controller is responsible for transferring data to 
and from the PC and for positioning the read/write head to a desired position on 
the disk. 


Organizing Data on Disk Drives 
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In this section, we will examine organizing data on disks, storage capacities, 
sector sizing and numbering, and formatting. 


Tracks on a Disk 


Each surface of a disk is divided into tracks on which information is recorded. 
The read/write head assigned to a disk surface is positioned to one of these tracks 
before a read or write is performed. 

Most 51-inch floppy disks have either 40 or 80 tracks. There is also another 
standard format based on 31-inch disks. Disks that contain 40 tracks are 
commonly called double density disks. Historically, the original disks for the PC 
could record at half this density and were called single density disks. With 
improving technology, the density has increased to 80 tracks; such disks are 
known as high density disks. | 

Because the surfaces are rigid and easier to control to tighter tolerances, 
hard disks can have many times the number of tracks on a floppy disk. A 10-Mb 
fixed disk for the IBM PC typically has 305 tracks. When there are two or more 
platters in a disk drive (the spinning surface is called a platter), the term cylinder 
is used to refer to all tracks that are identically numbered. 

Tracks are numbered from 0 to the highest track number for the disk. Each 
recording surface of the disk is also numbered in this manner. 


Introducing Disk Internals 


Raw Storage Calculations 


Often you need to calculate just how much capacity there is on a disk. Several 
specifications can be used to determine the amount of storage. First, you will need 
the amount of data that can be recorded in one track, which is usually specified 
in bytes per track. Next, you will need the number of tracks per disk surface, 
which is determined by the track density (usually specified as tracks per inch, or 
tpi) multiplied by the circumference of the recording surface that contains 
tracks. Finally, you will need the number of recording surfaces. This is usually 1 
for a single-sided disk and 2 for a double-sided one. For hard disks, this number 
is usually twice the number of platters. 

The total amount of “raw” storage on a disk is calculated with the following 
formula: 


Total storage = storage/track * tracks/surface * surfaces 


Not all of this storage area is available for your use, because the overhead 
needed to manage the data stored on the disk is not taken into consideration in 
this calculation. Overhead is a term used to describe the additional information 
recorded onto the individual tracks that is required for the disk controller to find 
each track. 

Disk tracks are further subdivided into sectors for ease of management; we 
will describe why this is done shortly. Table 7-1 summarizes the various types of 
disks and the amount of data that can be stored. 


Size 3 34 54 54 5Y4 54 
Type floppy floppy floppy floppy floppy hard 
Density Type — — double double quad — 
Density 135 135 48 48 96 720 
(Tracks/Inch) 
Tracks/Surface 80 80 40 40 80 305 
Surfaces 2 2 1 2 2 4 
Bytes/Track 5,120 10,240 5,120 5,120 5,120 10,416 
Total Storage Size 800K 1.6Mb 200K 400K 800K 12Mb 


Table 7-1: The amount of raw storage available for different types of 
disks. 
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Organizing Data into Sectors 


Sectors are subdivisions of a circular track; they form the basic unit of storage for 
disk drives. Using sectors allows you to use a common method for storing data 
for disk drives of varying sizes. 

Whenever a disk is called upon to pass data back to the CPU, the read/write 
head of the disk is first positioned to a particular track. Then, as the track rotates 
under the head, the disk controller will scan the sectors that pass by, searching 
for the desired sector. Once the desired sector is found, the disk controller reads 
the contents of the sector and returns the data. 

The number of sectors in a track sometimes varies. This number depends 
on the amount of data that can be stored on a track. Version 1.0 of PC-DOS 
supported only floppy disks, and these were formatted for 8 sectors per track. 
PC-DOS version 3.0 allows 8, 9, and 15 sectors per track for floppy disks. Some 
machines, such as the Victor 9000, have formats that put more sectors per outer 
track than per inner tracks. This is because the larger outer tracks can contain 
more data than the smaller inner tracks. 

For hard disks, the standard number of sectors per track is 17. However, as 
you will see in the section on the BIOS Parameter Block, DOS can handle just 
about any number of sectors per track. 


Sector Numbering and Sizing 


In general, for both PC-DOS and MS-DOS, the physical-sector numbering starts 
at 1. Therefore, for a disk with 9 sectors per track, the sectors are numbered from 
1 through 9; for a hard disk with 17 sectors per track, the sectors are numbered 
from 1 to 17. 


Caution: Physical sectors are numbered starting at 1. This 
scheme is used when the disk BIOS routines are used to format, 


read, or write sectors. DOS uses a different scheme that num- 
bers sectors beginning with 0. You will see this later, in the 
section on the BIOS Parameter Block. 


As you saw above, the amount of data stored in each sector depends on the 
amount of storage per track and the number of sectors per track (assuming a fixed 
density for all the tracks). Because the amount of storage per track is fixed, the 


sector size can be varied by varying the number of sectors per track. Usually, the 


sector size is fixed at so many bytes per sector, and the number of sectors per 
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track is calculated by dividing the amount of storage per track by the desired 
sector size (plus some overhead). When a track is divided into sectors, some 
storage is lost in defining management and location overhead for each of the 
sectors. Defining sectors on a track is performed by the formatting process. The 
formatting information, or overhead, reduces the amount of storage available for 
your use. 


The DOS Standard for Sector Sizing 


The DOS standard sector size is 512 bytes; however, DOS disk support allows 
sector sizes of 128, 256, 512, and 1,024 bytes per sector. Sector sizes other than 
512 bytes are rare. Because many parts of DOS have been written to assume a 
sector size of 512 bytes, other sector sizes may not be used under all conditions 
without modifying DOS. Table 7-2 shows the number of sectors for the typical 
disk types that are supported by DOS. 


Formatting Disks 


A special program is used to create tracks and sectors within tracks on a disk. 
This program is known as FORMAT.COM, and it performs a number of additional 
tasks. The first task is to create a number of sectors on a track. This is repeated 
for all the tracks of a disk. The second task is to test each sector to ensure that 
data can be written to and read from the sector. The FORMAT.COM program 
will create a table for DOS that identifies which sectors are good or bad, so that 
bad sectors can be ignored. You will see more of this later in the section on File 


Allocation Tables. 
Size 34 3h 54 5Y4 54 54 
Type floppy floppy floppy floppy floppy hard 
Density Type — — double double quad — 
Raw Storage 800K 1.6Mb 200K 400K 800K — 
Bytes/Sector | 512 512 512 512 512 512 
Sectors/Track 9 9 9 9 8 17 
Tracks/Surface 80 80 40 40 80 820 
Surfaces 2 2 1 2 2 6 
Total Sectors 1,440 2,880 360 720 1,440 83,640 
Formatted Storage 720K 1.44Mb 180K 360K 720K 40.84Mb 


Table 7-2: Some of the disk formats supported by DOS. 
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When the data is organized by sectors, the overhead of identifying each 
sector results in a small loss of total storage. Typically, this is about 10 percent. 


Technical Details of DOS Disk Support 
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In this section, we will discuss how DOS accesses the various parts of a disk, the 
File Allocation Tables and File Directory, and the parameters in the Boot Record 
that describe the disk to DOS. 


Disks Supported by DOS 


The earliest versions of DOS (1.0) supported only single-sided disks. The next 
version (1.1) supported double-sided floppy disks. Hard-disk support began with 
MS-DOS version 1.25 and PC-DOS version 2.00. Prior to these versions, hard- 
disk support was largely a matter of the disk manufacturer providing custom 


software routines to access the hard disk. Today, hard disks of all sizes may be 


added to IBM and IBM-compatible PCs without requiring special software. The 
use of drivers facilitates the task of adding support for a large number of disks. 
Table 7-3 summarizes the types of disks supported by PC-DOS for the IBM PC. 

Special mention should be made of disk types supported by other vendors 
for non-IBM PCs. MS-DOS can be tailored to just about any machine that uses 
an 8086/8088 microprocessor, so the number of disk types for non-IBM compatible 


Single Double Hard Hard 
DOS Side Side 1.2Mb Disk Disk. 
Version 54 5Y4 34 Floppy 10Mb Size 
1.0 x 
1.1 x x 
2.0 x x x 
2.1 x x x | 
3.0 x x x x LOMb+ 
3.1 x x x x LOMb+ 
3.2 x x x x x 10Mb+ 
3.3—5.0 x x x x X LOMb+ 


Table 7-3: The types of disks supported by the various versions of 
PC-DOS. With each new version of DOS, support of new disk types 
was added. 
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PC Disk Type Size Description 

HP 150 3/4 floppy 270K Single-sided disks 

Tandy 2000 54 floppy 720K Double-sided 96 tpi disks 
DEC Rainbow 54 floppy 720K 2 single-sided 96 tpi disks 
Victor 9000 54 floppy 1.2Mb Double-sided 96 tpi disks 


Table 7-4: Disk sizes for other types of PCs using MS-DOS. 


machines is large. Table 7-4 shows other types of PCs and the disk types 
supported by MS-DOS. 


How Disks Are Organized 


DOS is capable of supporting more than one type of disk. This is made possible 
by requiring that information regarding a disk’s specific storage and access 
capabilities be stored right on the disk itself in a specific area defined by DOS. 

Each disk must also have additional information stored on it indicating the 
amount of storage currently used, names of existing files, and other information 
required for managing the files and disk space. This information is invisible to 
the user but is a necessary component of all disks. 

DOS expects the information on the disk to be defined in a certain sequence; 
therefore, all DOS disks are organized in a uniform fashion. This allows DOS to 
obtain information about the use of the disk, how space is to be allocated on the 
disk, and the files in use on the disk. 

There are four components to a disk layout. The first is the reserved area 
commonly referred to as the boot record. The second component is the File 
Allocation Table (FAT), which is used to indicate the usage of space on the disk. 
The third component is the File Directory, which is used to store the size, location, 
date, and time information about files on the disk. Finally, the last component is 
the user data area, in which the user files are actually stored. The relationships 
among these four components are shown in figure 7-1. 


The Boot/Reserved Area, FAT, and Clusters 


The boot or reserved area is the first section on the disk. Because disks vary in 
their number of sides, tracks, and sectors, DOS needs to determine these disk 
characteristics the first time it accesses a disk. 
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User data area : File directory 
- contains the data grouped in files contains entries 
describing 
files, 


sub-di 
First is ub-directories 


of Disk 


Second File Allocation Table 
copy of the first FAT 


/ 
od 
Jump} Vendor Pararieisk 
Code | Identification Block 
3 8 19 482 __—s First File Allocation Table 


bytes bytes bytes bytes contains information on space used in 
the user data area 


Figure 7-1: The relative positions of the four components of a typical 
formatted disk, with an exploded view of a typical boot area. 


DOS assumes that this information describing the disk is always in a certain 
physical location, usually track 0, surface 0, and sector 1—the first sector of the 
disk. Although the boot area is usually only one sector in length, it can be larger. 
For this reason, this area is now more generally referred to as the reserved 
sectors area. 

Figure 7-1 shows the boot area’s four parts: a jump code instruction, the 
vendor identification code, the BIOS Parameter Block, and the boot code area. 

The first part of the boot area contains a jump (jmp) instruction. If the disk 
is a DOS system disk, booting it causes the PC to load the data in the boot area 
into memory and to execute this jump instruction, which skips over the vendor 
identification and BIOS Parameter Block areas directly to the boot code. 

The second part of the boot area is an 8-byte field that contains the vendor 
identification. This field is not used or required by DOS. Normally, a PC manu- 
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facturer will fill this field with the name of the vendor plus the DOS version on 
the disk. Examples of vendor identification fields are: 


IBM 3.1 PC-DOS supplied by IBM 

PSA 1.04 MS-DOS supplied by ATT (6300) 

PC88 2.0 MS-DOS supplied by popular clone manufacturer 
CCl Zeal MS-DOS supplied by Compag 

MSDOS5 .0 MS-DOS supplied by Microsoft 


The third part of the boot area is the BIOS Parameter Block. This is a table 
of special disk parameters that DOS requires to determine the size of the disk 
and the relative locations of the FAT and the File Directory. The BIOS Parameter 
Block is often called the BPB and is always present on every disk. We will describe 
the contents of the BPB later in this chapter. 

The fourth and last part of the reserved boot area is called the boot code area 
because it contains the actual code for the bootstrap program that starts the PC. 
This bootstrap program has the job of “pulling itself up by the bootstraps”; in the 
case of DOS, this means getting DOS to bring itself into memory. Although this 
bootstrap code is always present in the reserved boot area, regardless of whether 
the disk contains the DOS system files, it is meaningful only when the disk has 
been set up as a system disk. 

Typically, a system disk is created by the FORMAT program supplied with 
MS-DOS. If the FORMAT command is executed with a special command switch 
(usually /S), two additional files will be copied to the disk. These files (typically 
IO.SYS and MSDOS.SYS) contain the code for the MS-DOS operating system 
and are hidden from you; they do not appear in a directory listing of the disk. 
However, the bootstrap program knows they are there and will load them into 
memory when the disk is accessed at system start-up time. When a disk has been 
set up to make it possible to boot from that disk, the disk is referred to as a 
system disk. | 

Whenever any disk is formatted for use by the DOS FORMAT program, the 
four sections comprising the boot area are written to the reserved area of the disk, 
which always begins at the first sector of the disk. 


Clusters as the Unit of Storage for a File 


Before we describe the File Allocation Table, you need to know how sectors are 
used to hold data. When your program writes new data to a disk file, DOS needs 
to find an unused sector on the disk in which to store the new data. Conversely, 
when your program reads from a disk file, DOS needs to locate the sector on the 
disk in which the data is stored. DOS requires each disk to have a File Allocation 
Table in order to keep track of where sectors for a file are located. 
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Disk Type Sectors per Cluster 
314 double-sided floppy 2 
5/4 single-sided floppy 1 
514 double-sided floppy 2 
10Mb hard disk 8 
20Mb hard disk (AT) 4 


Table 7-5: The typical cluster sizes for different types of disks. 


Keeping track of files on a sector-by-sector basis can be inefficient, however. 
For example, a 10Mb hard disk has more than 20,000 sectors, and keeping the 
location of each would make the File Allocation Table very large. Searching this 
table would take a relatively long time. If the File Allocation Table were smaller, 
the searches would be faster, and, as a result, the file accesses would be faster. 
A better solution would be to group sectors together in a pool so that when a new 
space on the disk is required, a group of sectors is allocated for the file. This 
concept of grouping is called clustering sectors; it allows DOS to be more efficient 
in terms of the memory required to manage the File Allocation Table. A cluster 
is simply a fixed number of sectors; clusters add a second layer of organization 
and make access easier. 

Whenever a file requires disk space, DOS allocates a single cluster and 
marks the File Allocation Table to indicate this. Clusters (also called allocation 
units) are the basic units of storage for disk files. The number of sectors per cluster 
is determined by the disk type and is established by the FORMAT program when 
the disk is formatted. Table 7-5 shows the cluster sizes for different disk types. 


The File Allocation Table 


Let’s learn how the File Allocation Table works. 

The File Allocation Table (FAT) is the section of the disk that stores 
information on disk-file space usage. This table contains information on all the 
clusters that are unassigned (free for allocating to files), assigned (those that are 
in use by a particular disk file), or marked as bad (not usable because of media 
defects). 

Note that although the FAT records information on disk space used by your 
files, the boot area, the two FATs, and the File Directory areas are not themselves 
represented by clusters in the FAT. 

Within the FAT there is an entry for each available cluster on the disk. A 
floppy might have over 700 clusters. These entries indicate whether the cluster 
is in use, free, or bad. Bad clusters are found through the FORMAT program 
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during the formatting process; sectors that cannot be used because of problems 
in reading or writing cause the entire cluster to be marked bad. This means that 
some good sectors are lost. 

As we said earlier, there are two identical copies of the FAT. The second copy 
provides some insurance against the possibility of the first copy being damaged. 
This is an old trick that has been borrowed from other operating systems. 
However, DOS does not use the second copy to fix the first if it is damaged. 


Recording Clusters in the File Allocation Table 


As you saw earlier in this chapter, when a disk file grows, DOS allocates space 
on the disk in clusters rather than one sector at a time. This causes the FAT to 
be updated to indicate that a previously free cluster is now in use. Conversely, 
when a file is deleted, the clusters once occupied by data are marked in the FAT 
as being free again. 

As a file grows, DOS allocates clusters of disk space, and the use of these 
clusters is marked in the FAT. The list of clusters that form the disk space used 
by the file is called a chain, because of the way that DOS stores the cluster 
information in the FAT. You will see more of this shortly. 

FAT entries contain a value to indicate the status of each cluster. The cluster 
may be reserved for use by DOS, free for allocation, bad, or in use. A cluster is 
in use when it is part of a chain. The values for the FAT entries are listed in 
table 7-6. 

For disk sizes of 10OMb or smaller, the size of the FAT entry is 12 bits in 
length, or 3 hex digits. For disks larger than 10Mb, the FAT entry is 16 bits long, 
or 4 hex digits. 

The first available space in the user-data area of the disk is the first cluster, 
which is assigned a cluster number of 2. The reason it is not called 0 or 1 is that 
the first two entries in the FAT, normally cluster 0 and 1, are reserved for a media 


12-bit Entry 16-bit Entry Cluster Description 
000h 0000h Free 


001h-fefh 0001h-ffefh In-use 
ff0h-ff6h fffOh-fff6h Reserved 
ff7h fff7h Bad 
ff8h-ffth fff8h-ffffh End of cluster chain 


Table 7-6: The various FAT entries and what they mean. 
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Figure 7-2: The relationship between FAT entry and cluster. Each 
cluster is assigned a position in the FAT and will indicate whether the 
cluster is part of a chain (in use), free, bad, or reserved. Note that the 
clusters are numbered starting at 2. 


descriptor. A media descriptor is a value that uniquely identifies a particular type 
of disk and allows DOS to distinguish a single-sided 51-inch disk from a 
double-sided one. You will see more of this media descriptor in the section on the 
BIOS Parameter Block. Figure 7-2 shows the entries in the FAT that point to or 
represent the clusters in the user-data area. 


Clusters, Chains, and the FAT 


Suppose a file were large enough to require two clusters of disk space. DOS could 
simply mark each of two entries in the FAT with a value to indicate which clusters 
were in use, but this would not allow DOS to determine which cluster was first 
and which was second in the table. It would also be difficult to distinguish this 
particular file’s use of the disk from that of another file. It follows that just 
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marking used clusters via the FAT is insufficient for keeping track of what files 
exist where on the disk; we need a better method. 

Consider the following: when the first cluster is allocated to the file, we could 
store the cluster number outside the FAT, in the File Directory. (We will explain 
later in this chapter what the exact format of the File Directory entry is for each 
file, but let it suffice now to say that the disk directory will maintain, for each file 
on the disk, information about the file, including its name and starting cluster 
number.) Then, as the file grows and the second cluster is allocated, we could use 
the FAT entry for the first cluster to note which cluster was assigned as the second 
cluster. For example, if the file used clusters 5 and 10, we would note (outside 
the FAT) that the file’s first cluster was cluster 5; then, in the fifth entry of the 
FAT, we would store the number 10 to indicate that the next cluster in the file 
was cluster 10. It follows that if the file grew larger, thus requiring another 
cluster, we would find a free (unallocated) cluster in the FAT and store its number 
in the 10th entry of the FAT. This could continue indefinitely, or at least until 
there were no more available clusters to be found. In all cases, the last cluster 
allocated to the file would always have a special value in it to indicate that there 
were no more clusters following it. This value would represent the end of the file. 

The concept of having each cluster essentially point to the next cluster in 
use by a file is called a cluster chain. The idea is that the contents of each FAT 
entry in use contains a value (also called a pointer) that points to the next cluster, 
unless the FAT entry represents the last cluster for a file, in which case it would 
contain an end-of-file indicator. The only thing we would then have to know for 
a file to find all its sectors is the number of the first cluster assigned to it. 

As mentioned earlier, the first cluster assigned to a file is stored in the most 
sensible place: the File Directory. 

Figure 7-3 shows how each FAT entry points to the next, thus forming a 
chain. The start of the chain, or the first cluster, is kept in the File Directory with 
the entry for the file myfile. It contains the value of 4, which means that the first 
cluster of the file in the FAT is cluster number 4. The entry in the fourth FAT 
position contains the value 5, which indicates that the next cluster is cluster 
number 5. At the entry for cluster number 5 we find the value 6, which points to 
cluster number 6 as the next cluster. Finally, at entry number 6, we find it 
contains an fffh. This marks the end of the clusters allocated for myfile. Thus, 
myfile is composed of clusters 4, 5, and 6 and is three clusters in length. 


The Number of FATs Is (Almost) Always Two 


The number of FATs is normally two, as shown in figure 7-3. When DOS updates 
the FAT, the first copy is updated, and then the second copy. As we said earlier, 
using a second identical copy of the FAT provides insurance against the first copy 
being damaged. The theory is that if the first copy is bad, then the operating 
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Figure 7-3: The clusters used by myfile. 


system will use the second copy. Without this mechanism, a damaged FAT would 
render the disk inaccessible. In practice, however, with a PC, if the first copy of 
the FAT is damaged, DOS does not use the second copy of the FAT to access file 
information, and the entire disk is not usable. The authors of DOS simply forgot 
to implement a means to fix the FATs. 

Because DOS really uses only one FAT, disks can be built with only one of 
them. To build disks with only one FAT, you cannot use the standard DOS 
FORMAT program, which builds two FATs on each disk to be formatted. You will 
need to write a special FORMAT program to build only one FAT on each disk. 

The specification of the number of FATs is defined in the BIOS Parameter 
Block. The overhead of a second copy and the necessity of always updating this 
second copy can be eliminated if you specify only one copy of the FAT. 

The FATs are built for each disk during the formatting process using the 
FORMAT program. Each entry in the FAT is set to 0 if the corresponding cluster 
is available for data storage. A FAT entry is marked bad if the corresponding 
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cluster has one or more sectors that are not usable. This occurs when read or 
write errors are found during the formatting of the disk. 


The File Directory 


As shown in figure 7-3, the File Directory follows the boot area and the FATs and 
contains the names for all disk files, names for subdirectories, and the volume 
label. 

The File Directory itself is a variable number of sectors that will depend on 
the number of entries specified for the disk. Every File Directory entry requires 
32 bytes; thus, a 512-byte sector will have 16 such directory entries. The exact 
number of directory sectors is the number of files or entries divided by 16 and 
rounded up by 1 if the number of sectors is 0. Thus, the number of files a File 
Directory can have is dependent on the type of disk used. Table 7-7 lists the disk 
types and the number of file entries possible. Popular double-sided disks allow 
112 entries in the directory, and the hard disk allows 512. 

The fields for each File Directory Entry are described in table 7-8. 


Filename The filename field contains a file name that is up to 8 bytes (or 
characters) in length and is left-justified in the field. DOS expects file names that 
are less than 8 bytes to be filled out with blanks. Ifa file has been deleted, the 
first byte of its filename field is changed to a hex E5. This signifies to DOS that 
the entry is available for reuse. When a directory entry has never been used, the 
first byte of the file name field will contain a hex 00. 

The distinction between a deleted file name entry and an unused entry is 
that during directory searches DOS will stop when it encounters the first hex 00 
in the first byte of any filename field but continues when it encounters a hex E5, 
which is merely a deleted entry. If a deleted entry contained a hex 00 in the first 


Directory Directory 
Entries Sectors Description 

64 4 Single-sided disks 
112 7 Double-sided disks 
224 14 AT high-density disks 
512 32 Hard disks 


Table 7-7: The number of File Directory entries and the number of 
directory sectors for each type of disk. 
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Start Length Description 

0 8 File name 

8 3 File name extension 
11 1 File attribute 
12 10 DOS reserved 
22 2 Time of last update or creation 
24 2 Date of last update or creation 
26 2 Initial allocation unit/cluster 
28 4. File size 


Table 7-8: The File Directory entry consists of eight fields. 


position, DOS would have to search all the directory sectors, because it could not 
distinguish between a deleted file and an entry that had never been used. 


Filename Extension The filename extension is an optional field; files may or 
may not have extensions. Filename extensions are up to 3 bytes in length and, 
like the filename field, must be left-justified in the field and right-filled with 
spaces. 


File Attributes File attributes tell what kind of file this is: read/write, read- 
only, hidden, etc. Table 7-9 describes each of the attributes that are possible for 
a File Directory entry. 


Value Description 

00h Normal read/write file 
Olh Read-only file 

02h Hidden 

04h System file » 

08h Volume label 

10h Subdirectory 

20h Archive bit 


Table 7-9: The various attribute bits that can exist for File Directory 
entries. 
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Hex Decimal 
Field Offset Offset Bits within Offset 
Hours 17h 23 7 through 3 
Minutes 17h 23 2 through 0 

16h 22 7 through 5 
Seconds 16h 22 4 through 0 


Byte = <--23--> <--22--> 
Bits 1 11 

5 10 54 0 
Value hhhhhmmmmmmsssss 


Table 7-10: How to decode the 2-byte time field. 


Setting the attribute for read-only prevents a modification of the file through 
DOS standard file write calls. The hidden attribute will prevent a display of the 
entry when the DIR command is issued. The attribute for system file is set for 
the special DOS files that reside on a system disk (IO.SYS and MSDOS.SYS). 
These two files are brought into memory during a boot of the PC. The attribute 
for volume label indicates to DOS that the File Directory entry is not a file name 
but a volume name. The attribute for subdirectory indicates that the file name 
and extension entry is the name of a subdirectory. The archive bit indicates to 
DOS that when the BACKUP.COM utility is used to off-load files from the disk, 
the contents of this particular entry are to be written out. Once the file is backed 
up, the archive bit is turned off. 


Time of Last Update or Creation Whenever a file is created, the time of 
creation of the file is entered into the File Directory entry. This includes all 
directory entries, such as file names, subdirectories, and the volume label. If a 
file has been updated, this file directory will be updated to reflect the time of the 
last update. This is not true for subdirectory entries; additions within the 
subdirectory do not cause an update of the time for the entry. The 2-byte time 
field is described in table 7-10. 


Date of Last Update or Creation The date of last update or creation is set 
with the file-creation date or the date of the last modification. This 2-byte field 
is similar to the time field except for the date. Table 7-11 describes the 2-byte 
date field. 
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Hex Decimal 
Field Offset Offset Bits within Offset 
Year 19H 25 7 through 1 
Month 19H 25 0 

18H 24 7 through 5 
Day 18H 24 4 through 0 
Byte <--25--> <--24--> 
Bits 1 

5 98 65 0 


Value yyyyyyymmmmddddd 


*Year is years since 1980 


Table 7-11: How to decode the 2-byte date field. 


Initial Allocation Unit/Cluster The initial allocation unit or cluster field 
contains the cluster number of the first cluster allocated to the file. For sub- 
directories, this is the cluster that will contain the File Directory for the entries 
in the subdirectory. Table 7-12 indicates the format for the start cluster number. 


File Size The file-size field contains the size of the file in bytes. It is a 
double-word entry with the words reversed and the bytes within each word 
reversed. This double word allows file sizes of up to 32 bits, which is much larger 
than the DOS limit of 32Mb. You will see why DOS has this limit in a later 
section of this chapter. Table 7-13 describes the file-size field. 


Hex Decimal 

Offset Offset Description 
1AH 26 Least significant 
1BH 27 Most significant 
Byte | <--27--> <--26--> 

Hex value OX XX 


Table 7-12: How to interpret the start cluster number for the File 
Directory entry. | 
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Hex Decimal 

Offset Offset Description 

1CH 28 Low-order word 
Least-significant byte 

DH 29 Low-order word 
Most-significant byte 

EH 30 High-order word 
Least-significant byte 

1FH 31 High-order word 

. Most-significant byte 
Byte <-31-> <-30-> <-29-> <-28-> 
Hex value XX XX XX XX 


Table 7-13: The 4-byte file-size field. Note that the bytes are reversed 
in each field and the words are reversed. 


Disk Sizing 


In previous sections of this chapter, you have seen the different sections that 
comprise a DOS disk. We will now cover the various aspects of DOS disk sizing, 
including 12- or 16-bit FAT entries. Then we will describe how to calculate the 
number of the clusters for a disk. Lastly, you will see how DOS limits the size of 
disks. 


FAT Entries: 12 or 16 bits? 


As we saw earlier, FAT entries are either 12 or 16 bits in length. That length will 
depend on two factors: the capacity of the disk and the cluster size. You will need 
the size of the disk in sectors and the cluster size in number of sectors per 
allocation unit. 

Disks will use 12-bit FAT entries until it is no longer possible to store cluster 
numbers in a 12-bit quantity. FAT entries of 12 bits can contain a number up to 
4,096 (0 to fffh). Subtracting the 16 values that constitute reserved, bad, and 
end-of-file indicators (see table 7-6) yields a maximum of 4,080 clusters. Because 
clusters are numbered from 2, this results in a range of 2 to 4,080 or 4,079 
clusters. If the number of clusters exceeds 4079, 16-bit FAT entries are used to 
mark each cluster. 
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Disk size 5Y4 5Y4 5Y4 5Y4 
Disk type Floppy Floppy Hard Hard 
Surfaces 1 2 Varies Varies 
Disk capacity 180K 360K 10Mb 20Mb 
Total # sectors 360 720 20K 40K 
Sectors/cluster 1 2 8 A 
Maximum clusters 360 360 2560 10K 
12/16-bit FATs 12 12 12 16 
Boot area sectors 1 1 1 1 
FAT sectors 2 2 8 40 

# FATs 2 2 2 2 
Total FAT sectors 4 4 16 80 
Directory entries 64 112 512 512 
Directory sectors 4 7 32 32 
Overhead sectors 9 12 49 113 


Table 7-14: The various calculations for determining the size of the 
FAT entries and the amount of overhead the disks can have. 


For example, if a disk used 8 sectors of 512 bytes each per cluster, and the 
maximum number of clusters is 4,079, the largest disk using 12-bit FAT's would 
be 16Mb (512 bytes * 8 sectors/cluster * 4079 clusters). Therefore, to make life 
easier, disks larger than 10Mb use 16-bit FATs. 

Note that, whether 12- or 16-bit FATs are used, the FAT, File Directory, and 
the Boot Record are not counted in the total number of clusters available. See 
table 7-14 for a summary of the typical cluster and overhead values for various 
types of disks. 


DOS Disk Size Limits 


PCs have grown in every way, and disk storage is no exception. The original hard 
disks of 10Mb have given way to 20- and 30Mb drives as standard equipment. 
DOS is extremely versatile in its handling of disks, but there are some limits built 
into the software. 

The critical number that limits the amount of disk storage per disk drive is 
the total number of sectors per drive. This number is contained in a single word 
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that allows for a maximum of 64K sectors. With a sector size of 512 bytes, this 
yields a maximum disk size of 32Mb. 

DOS can provide support for disks that are larger than 32Mb in two ways. 
The first way is to use a larger sector size. For example, using a sector size of 
1,024 bytes moves the disk size limit up to 64Mb. However, this requires special 
software that changes the DOS system files to override the default 512 bytes per 
sector. The second method is much easier. DOS offers the capability to divide the 
hard disk into one or more partitions. Each partition of the disk is treated as if 
it were a separate and distinct physical drive. Thus, you can have multiple 32Mb 
partitions on one disk. 

Beginning with DOS 4, the maximum size of a disk partition is no longer 
limited to 32Mb. The location within the BIOS Parameter Block specifying the 
number of sectors per disk was expanded from a single word to a double word, 
thus allowing disk partitions in excess of 500Mb. You will see more of disk 
partitions in the next sections. 


Critical Disk Parameters 


With a large variety of disks to support, DOS needs a mechanism to determine 
the logical and physical characteristic of each disk in the PC. These disk param- 
eters must be recorded on the disk and read by DOS before the first access. The 
best location is within the Boot Record, because it is common to all disks and is 
always at the beginning of the disk. 

We will examine the disk parameters stored on each disk by taking a closer 
look at the Boot Record. 


The Boot Area Revisited 


As you may recall, the boot area is the first part of a disk or, in the case ofa 
partitioned hard disk, the first area in the partition. As we discussed earlier, the 
boot area contains a 3-byte jump instruction, the vendor identification, the BIOS 
Parameter Block, and the boot code (see figure 7-1). 


The BIOS Parameter Block 


The 19 bytes that make up the BIOS Parameter Block (BPB) contain more 
information that allows DOS to understand how the disk has been built. The BPB 
contains physical information about the disk media, as well as the location and 
sizes of the FATs, the File Directory, and the user data area. 

Table 7-15 shows the format of the BPB. Names or labels are assigned to 
each field to make it easier to refer to these fields when we develop the RAM disk 
device driver in the following chapter. 
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Name Start Length Description 


SS 0 2 Sector Size in bytes 
AU 2 1 Allocation Unit size (sectors per cluster) 
RS 3 2 Number of Reserved Sectors 
NF 5 1 Number of FATs on this disk 
DS 6 2 Directory Size (number of files) 
TS 8 2 Number of Total Sectors 
MD 10 1 Media Descriptor 
FS 11 2 FAT Sectors (each FAT) 
ST 13 2 Number of Sectors per Track 
NH 15 2 Number of Heads 
HS 17 — -2/4* Number of Hidden Sectors 
LS 21 4* Large Sector Count 

= DOS 4.0-5.0 


Table 7-15: The fields that comprise the BIOS Parameter Block (BPB). 


The BPB is read off each disk by DOS before the very first access. As you 
will see, the values of the BPB allow DOS to translate physical to logical sectors 
and vice versa. Additionally, the FATs, File Directory, and the user data area can 
be found using the BPB. 

Let’s examine each of these fields one at a time. 


Sector Size (SS) The sector size field contains the number of bytes per sector 
for this media. Although possible sector sizes are 128, 256, 512, and 1024 bytes 
per sector, DOS does not make full use of this parameter. There are numerous 
places in the BIOS and within DOS itself that assume sector sizes are 512 bytes 
per sector. 


Allocation Unit Size (AU) As we mentioned above, a cluster, or allocation 
unit, is the basic unit of DOS disk storage and represents a certain number of 


- sectors. 


Reserved Sectors (RS) This field contains the number of reserved sectors for 
the disk. Recall that each floppy disk or hard-disk partition has a reserved or boot 
area. This parameter specifies to DOS how many sectors are reserved as the boot 
area. This field generally contains a value of 1 and is always at the beginning of 
the disk or the partition. 
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An important point to note here is that in DOS, sectors are numbered 
starting at 0. You may recall that the BIOS routines use a sector-numbering 
scheme that starts at 1. You will see how DOS uses sector numbering in the 
section called “Hidden Sectors.” 


Number of FATs (NF) The number of FATs for a disk, usually two, is con- 
tained in this field. 


Directory Size (DS) This field contains the maximum number of files in the 
File Directory. The size of the File Directory in sectors will be dependent on the 
number of files and the size of each sector. Because each file requires a 32-byte 
entry in the File Directory, and because the number of bytes per sector is 
contained in the sector size (SS) field, dividing the sector size by 32 gives the 
number of directory entries per sector. Then dividing the directory size by the 
number of directory entries per sector will give the number of directory sectors. 
This number is rounded up if necessary. 

Normally, 512-byte sectors are used, so 16 directory entries are available 
per directory sector. 


Total Sectors (TS) The number of total sectors is the total size of the disk in 
sectors. This number must include the sectors in the boot or reserved area, the 
two FATs, the File Directory, and the user data area. Because this word can 
contain a number equal to 64K, the largest disk that DOS can support is 32Mb 
using 512-byte sectors. For hard disks, this number is the same as the number 
that appears in the partition table as the last entry. 

For disks larger than 32Mb, using DOS version 4.0 or greater, this field is 
set to 0 and the actual sector count is specified in the large sector (LS) field. 


Media Descriptor (MD) The media descriptor field is a single byte that de- 
scribes the disk for DOS. Table 7-16 explains the various media descriptor bytes. 


FAT Sectors (FS) The FAT sectors field contains the number of sectors in each 
FAT. DOS will use this number to calculate the total number of sectors occupied 
by the reserved sectors (boot area) and the FATs to determine the start of the 
File Directory. 


Sectors per Track (ST) This field contains the number of sectors per track for 
a disk. For floppy disks, this number is 8, 9, 15, or 16. For hard disks, this number 
is usually 17. 


Number of Heads (NH) This field contains the number of heads or usable 
recording surfaces for the disk. This value is 1 for single-sided disks and 2 for 
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Hex Value Description 

f8h Hard disk 

f9h Double-sided 51-inch disk (15 sector HD) 
Double-sided 314-inch disk 

fah RAM disk (used by Columbia Data Products) 

fch Single-sided 51-inch disk (9 sector) 
Double-sided 8-inch disk (single density) 

fdh Double-sided 54-inch disk (9 sector) 

feh Single-sided 51-inch disk (8 sector) 


Single-sided 8-inch disk (single density) 
Single-sided 8-inch disk (double density) 
ffh Double-sided 51-inch disk (8 sector) 


Table 7-16: The various values for the media descriptor field. 


double-sided disks. The value for hard disks will vary depending on the hard-disk 
drive. Typical values range from 2 to 6. 


Hidden Sectors (HS) The field that contains the number of hidden sectors for 
the disk typically is used for partitioning hard disks. Hard disks have the ability 
to be partitioned into several independent logical drives (for more information, 
refer to appendix D). In order for DOS to locate the start of a partition, it needs 
to know the number of sectors from the beginning of the disk to the start of the 
partition that is being used. The sectors preceding the active partition are known 
as the hidden sectors, because they are invisible to the active partition. The 
number of hidden sectors is an offset that is added to the number that is calculated 
for file operations that are within the active partition to derive the precise 
physical location on the disk. This is shown in figure 7-4. 

Each of the partitions is treated by DOS as a contiguous block of sectors 
starting with sector 0, even though it is not the absolute Oth sector. Do not confuse 
this with the physical sector scheme, in which sectors are numbered starting at 
1. The difference is that each track has physical sectors numbered starting at 1, 
repeating the sector numbering for each track. DOS partitions start at sector 0 
and do not repeat any of the sector numbers. 

_The number of hidden sectors is always 0 for floppy disks, because there is 
no partition. For hard disks, the number of hidden sectors for each partition will 
depend on the size of the preceding partitions (each partition has its own BPB). 
The first partition will generally have 17 hidden sectors, because the first track 
is occupied by the partition sector and the first partition must start on a track 
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Hidden Sectors for the Partitions on a Hard Disk 


hidden sectors for partition 4 | 


hidden sectors 
for partition 3 


hidden sectors 
for partition 2 


—_ «hidden sectors for partition 1 


Figure 7-4: The number of hidden sectors for the four partitions ofa 
hard disk. 


boundary; therefore, the existence of the partition sector forces the first partition 
to be on the second track, or 17 sectors from the beginning of the disk. 

This field is 2 bytes long for DOS versions up to 4.0. To accommodate larger 
disks, DOS 4.0 and 5.0 extend this field to 4 bytes. 


Large Sectors (LS) This field is used by DOS version 4.0 or greater to specify 
the total number of disk sectors if the disk is larger than 32Mb. In addition, if 
this field is used, then the total sector (TS) field must be set to 0. This field is set 
to 0 when the disk size is less than 32Mb. 


Using the BPB to Find Information 


The BPB that must exist on each disk allows DOS to find the important and 
necessary parameters about the physical characteristics of the disk. For example, 
DOS can divide the total sector count (TS) by the number of sectors per track (ST) 
to determine the total number of tracks for the disk or partition. 

In addition, the BPB contains enough information for DOS to determine 
where the FATs, the File Directory, and the user data area are located. Because 
the sizes of each of these sections of the disk can be found in the BPB or 
calculated, it is a simple matter for DOS to add up the space occupied by 
previous sections to arrive at the location of the FATs, the File Directory, or the 
user data area. This is shown in figure 7-5. 

Table 7-17 shows typical values that are found in the vendor identification 
and the BPB for a 54-inch single-sided disk. | 
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FAT #1} FAT #2 | File Directory |User Data Area 


|<— RS —>|<-FS >|< FS > 


<—_— NF -—> 


Start of: Formula for sector number 

Boot Area: Sector 0 

FAT #1: Sector RS 

FAT #2: Sector (RS + FS) 

File 

Directory: | Sector (RS + (NF*FS) 

User Data - 

Area: Sector (RS + (NF*FS) + (DS/(SS/32)) ) 
Where: 


RS _ is the number of hidden sectors 

FS _ is the Fat Size in sectors 

NF — is the number of FATs 

DS _ is the number of files in the File directory 
SS _ is the number of bytes per sector 

32 is the size of each File Directory entry 


Figure 7-5: How DOS calculates the start sectors for the FATs, the File 
Directory, and the User Data Area. Note that the size of the File 
Directory is not stored in the BPB but is calculated using the number 
of files in the File Directory (DS), the sector size (SS), and the size of 
each File Directory entry (32). 
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You are probably wondering why we have gone to such detail in describing the 
FATs, BPBs, and so on. This detail is required to help you understand how DOS 
interacts with a disk media, so that our RAM disk driver in the next chapter will 
make sense. It is also necessary to look at the other side of the disk interface, 
from DOS and the device driver. This is done in the next sections. 


DOS and the Disk Device Driver 


Whenever DOS needs to read or write to the disk, the standard disk device driver 
(the one that is loaded into memory with DOS) is called. In addition to read or 
write calls, DOS makes some calls to the disk device driver to get answers to 
questions about the disk. 
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Field Typical Value 
Vendor Identification | MSDOS 5.0 


BIOS Parameter Block (BPB) 


Sector Size in bytes (SS) 512 
Allocation Unit size (AU) 4 
Number of Reserved Sectors (RS) 1 
Number of FATs (NF) 2 
Directory Size in files (DS) 512 
Total Sectors for disk (TS) 0 
Media Descriptor (MD) | F8 
FAT Size in sectors (FS) 81 
Sectors per Track (ST) 17 
Number of Heads (NH) 5 
Number of Hidden Sectors (HS) 17 
Large Sectors (LS) 82943 


Table 7-17: The typical values found in the vendor identification field 
and the BIOS Parameter Block for a 40Mb hard disk 


Which Disk Is It? 


DOS recognizes that disks fall into two categories: those that are removable and 
those that are not. Removable disks are the familiar floppy disks that can be 
removed and replaced easily. Nonremovable disks are, for the most part, hard or 
fixed disks. Another type of nonremovable disk is a RAM disk, one of which we 
will be writing in the next chapter. A RAM disk uses memory to store data. 

During disk operations, DOS always checks to see whether the disk has been 
changed. For nonremovable disks, there are fewer checks than for disk units that 
contain removable disks. DOS performs this check through a call to the DOS 
Media Check function. Recall from the previous sections of this chapter that all 
disks have a media descriptor. DOS uses this to identify the disk and to check 
whether the disk has changed. For example, if you have been using a single-sided 
disk, the media descriptor would be FCh. Then, if you swapped a double-sided 
disk for a single-sided disk, DOS would update the media descriptor and it would 
contain FDh. However, this is not a foolproof method of determining if the disk 
has changed—you could fool DOS by changing to another single-sided disk! 
Therefore, you cannot rely on the media descriptor as the only method of 
determining whether a disk has changed. 
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The only place to determine whether a disk has changed is within the disk 
device driver. DOS will pass the media descriptor of the disk it has worked on to 
the disk device driver. The disk device driver, in turn, will determine whether 
the disk has changed by comparing the particular disk parameters; it then will - 
return this information to DOS. | 

If the disk has been changed, DOS cannot assume that the FATs, the File 
Directory, and the user data area are still in the same relative locations. Recall 
that single- and double-sided disks have different numbers of sectors for the FATs 
and the File Directory. Thus, another function of the disk device driver is to 
return to DOS the BPB for any newly inserted disk. This allows DOS to calculate 
the positions of the FATs and the File Directory for the new disk. 

In short, each disk access by an application can cause DOS to perform a 
media check on the disk. If the disk has changed, DOS will request the BPB for 
the new disk from the disk device driver so that it can know where everything is 
stored. , 

At this point, a real-life example might help illustrate what happens be- 
tween DOS and the disk device driver. Let’s assume that you have inserted into 
the B: drive a disk that has just been formatted. Then you issue the following 
DOS command: 


DIR 
Here is the output that appears on the screen: 


A>DIR Db: 


Volume in drive B has no label 
BDLTeCtory Of Br\ 


File not found 


A> 


Even for this tiny amount of information, DOS has to perform many steps. 
After the DIR command is issued, DOS has to check whether the disk in drive B: 
has been changed since the last time B: was accessed. Then DOS has to read the 
directory sectors for the volume label and the file information. Note that the File 
Directory sectors may be read twice; pass 1 searches for the volume label, which 
does not have to be in the first directory sector; pass 2 retrieves the file names. 
Lastly, DOS reads the FAT for the amount of space used on the disk. This process 
is shown in figure 7-6. 
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Steps DOS takes to complete the DIR command 


DIR -—~ 


NO YES 


Has the 
i d S k ch an g ed ? MS 


TS - get the new 
~ BIOS Parameter Block 


Read the Directory sectors 
until a label is found 


Display the Volume label . 
if present on the disk 

Read the Directory sectors | 
and display filenames 

Read the FAT and calculate | 
the disk space used 

Display the number of files | 
and free space 


Figure 7-6: The steps DOS takes to display the contents of the disk 
on a DIR command. Note that the File Directory sectors may be read 
twice; the first pass searches for the volume label which does not 


have to be in the first Directory sector; the second pass retrieves the 
file names. 
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DOS Disk Device Driver 
Media Check Has the disk changed? 
won nn nnn nnnnn= > | 

Yes Newly formatted disk in B: therefore the disk has changed. 
< es os om cos soe wes ns 
Get BPB DOS needs the new BIOS Parameter Block for the new disk to 
a------------- > determine where the Directory starts. 
Read DOS requests the first Directory sector in order to find the 
w------------- > volume label. 
Media Check DOS may make these requests several times depending on the 
Get BPB amount of memory DOS has available to store information on 
nannn--------- > the disk. 
Read Read the Directory sector for file Name and size information. 
ae ae a eo eo em > 
Media Check Retrieve the current BPB if needed for calculating where the 
Get BPB File Directory is. 
oe eam a ot Se oo > 
Read Read the Directory sector for calculating number of files on the 
a-n-nn-------- > disk. 
Media Check Retrieve the current BPB if needed for determining where the 
Get BPB FAT resides. 
ne es es > 
Read Read the FAT sector to calculate the amount of space available 
a-n----------- > on the disk. 


Table 7-18: The typical calls DOS makes to the disk device driver in 
order to process the DIR command on a newly formatted disk. The 
calls depicted are typical because the type and amount of calls will 
depend on the DOS configuration used and whether it is the first time 
the DIR is issued. 


So far, the simple DIR command has DOS reading many sectors of the disk. 
What other calls can the disk device driver expect? Recall that DOS always checks 
to determine whether the disk has changed. This is reflected in the fact that each 
disk read requested of the disk device driver is preceded by a Media Check call. 

Let’s take the example above—the DIR of a freshly formatted disk—and 
expand the steps DOS has to take to arrive at the message “file not found.” The 
typical calls that DOS makes to the disk device driver to perform this task and 
the responses it receives are shown in table 7-18. 

Note that, in table 7-18, there are a lot of Media Check and Get BPB calls 
to ensure that the disk has not been changed. There are generally fewer of these 
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calls for hard disks. This is because the disk device driver knows that the hard 
disk is nonremovable and can tell DOS the media has not changed. Therefore, 
DOS will not request the BPB except when the hard disk is initially accessed. 

Now that we have covered the amount of work that a disk device driver has 
to do on request from DOS, we can review the commands that a device driver has 
to perform. This will help us understand what is expected of our RAM Disk Device 
Driver. 


Disk Device Driver Commands 


As you have learned, when DOS requires a service from a device driver, the packet 
of data that is passed to the device driver with the call is referred to as the Request 
Header. Contained within this packet of data is a command number that corre- 
sponds to the service required by DOS. This command number instructs the 
device driver to perform a certain action. You have seen several different com- 
mands (Input, Output, and Initialization) in previous chapters. 

There are 21 commands for device drivers in DOS version 5.0. We will now 
describe each of these commands and what is required to write code especially 
for disk device drivers. The list of applicable commands is shown in table 7-19. 


The Initialization Command 


The Initialization command is the first command issued to the disk device driver 
after it has been loaded into memory. This call is issued because DOS needs 
several pieces of information from the device driver. The first is how many disk 
drive units this particular disk device driver will be supporting. For disks, this 
number is usually read through switches set on the PC motherboard. 

The next piece of information that the device driver must return to DOS is 
the Break Address, which is the next available memory location after the driver. 
Because the driver knows its location, it can easily return this information. DOS 
then knows where to load the next device driver, if there is one; if not, DOS 
continues loading other routines. 

The next item returned to DOS is the address of a table of BPBs. For 
51/4-inch floppy disk units there are five types of disks: single-sided disks of 8 or 
9 sectors per track, double-sided disks of 8 or 9 sectors per track, and special 
double-sided (high capacity) disks of 15 sectors per track. These five types of 
disks will have five different types of BPBs, varying in media descriptors, number 
of heads, FAT sectors, and File Directory entries. DOS needs to access this table 
of BPBs to determine the various sector sizes of each type of disk supported. The 
steps involved in finding the address of the BPB table are shown in figure 7-7. 
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Number Command Description 


0 Initialization 
1 Media Check 
2 Get BPB 
3 IOCTL Input 
4 Input 
5-7 Not Applicable 
8 Output 
9 Output With Verify 
10-11 Not Applicable 
12 IOCTL Output 
13 Device Open 
14 Device Close 
15 Removable Media 
16 Not Applicable 
17-18 Undefined 
19 Generic I/O Control 
20-22 Undefined 
23 Get Logical Device 
24 Set Logical Device 
25 IOCTL Query 


Table 7-19: All of the applicable commands for block device drivers. 


The Media Check Command 


The Media Check command in table 7-19 is always called before disk reads and 
writes for other than file I/O operations. When directory or FAT information is 
accessed, Media Check is called to determine whether the disk has changed. If 
so, DOS must read in new information on the disk. | 

DOS passes the media descriptor for the current disk in a particular disk 
drive, and the device driver can use this to determine if the disk has changed. 
Normally, as you saw earlier, this is not sufficient information because two 
similar types of disks (both single-sided, for example) will have the same media 
descriptor. 

The device driver can return an indication of one of three possible condi- 
tions. The first condition is the media has not changed. This will be the case for 
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The BIOS Parameter Block Table 


disk 1 
REQUEST address of =e 
HEADER BIOS Parameter BIOS 
Block Table Parameter 
B 


address of BPB 1 i 


address of BPB 2 


lock 


disk type 2 


BIOS 
Parameter 
Block 


disk type 3 


Table of BIOS 
BPB address of BPB3 Parameter 
pointers Block 


| address of BPB 4 
address of BPB 5 


disk type 4 


BIOS 
Parameter 
Block 


disk type 5 


BIOS 
Parameter 


Block 


Figure 7-7: The Initialization command requirement to return the 
address of the BIOS Parameter Block Table. This table consists of the 
addresses for each of the BPBs for the five types of disks the disk 
device driver supports. 
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nonremovable hard disks and RAM disks. The second condition is that the device 
driver has determined that the media has changed. The driver could determine 
this by checking to see if a disk door open signal has been received from the disk 
controller or by simply calculating the time since the last access of the drive. If 
the Media Check command is sent to the driver within a very short time interval 
since the last access, it is not likely that a disk has been changed. 

The last Media Check condition occurs when the device driver does not know 
if the media has changed. For example, if the time since the last access of the 
drive has exceeded a short predetermined time interval, the device driver as- 
sumes that a disk change could have occurred and returns a “don’t know” 
condition. | 


The Get BPB Command 


The Get BPB command is requested of the device driver whenever a media-is- 
changed condition is returned to DOS from a Media Check call. Get BPB is called 
for hard disks only once. 

When the Media Check command returns a “don’t know” condition, the Get 
BPB command is called only if DOS has no dirty buffers. Dirty buffers are those 
buffers that contain modified data for the disk that needs to be written. DOS 
assumes that if there are dirty buffers (modified data waiting to be written to 
disk), the disk has not changed. 

If the device driver receives a Get BPB command, it will have to read the 
reserved or boot sector from the disk to access the BPB at offset 11 (decimal) of 
the boot sector. The BPB will end up in DOS’s work area, and the device driver 
will return a pointer to this BPB to DOS. DOS can then use the BPB to calculate 
where the FATs and File Directory are on the disk. 


The IOCTL Input Command 


The IOCTL Input command in table 7-19 tells the device driver to return to DOS 
an I/O control string. As you have seen, this is usually not data from the device 
in the normal sense but some information regarding the status of the device. It 
may be the baud rate for a serial device or the printer control word for a laser 
printer. For block devices, this does not have much meaning. 


The Input Command 


The Input command is sent to the device driver whenever DOS needs to read data 
from the disk. DOS will pass to the driver the number of sectors to read, the 
starting sector number, and the address of the data-transfer area in which the 
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data is to be placed. DOS will have previously read in the FAT and File Directory 
and used these to calculate the needed sectors. 

The starting sector number is numbered from 0 to the highest sector number 
for the disk and is relative to the start of the partition if it is a hard disk. For 
floppy disks, the start sector is always the reserved or the boot sector. 

It is up to the device driver to translate this starting sector number into the 
appropriate track, head, and sector for the actual physical disk unit. 


The Output Command 


The Output command tells the device driver to write one or more sectors onto the 
disk. As it does for the Input command, DOS passes the starting sector number, 
the number of sectors to write, and the data-transfer address from which to write. 
The driver is responsible for translating this logical sector address to a physical 
disk address. | 


The Output With Verify Command 


The Output With Verify command is the same as the Output command except 
that after the data is written out, the device driver is responsible for reading the 
data back in. This insures that the data has been properly written to the disk. 

The VERIFY command in COMMAND.COM is used to set VERIFY ON or 
OFF. If it is set ON, all writes to the disk are passed as Output With Verify 
commands to the device driver. 

The device driver can set a variable to indicate that VERIFY is ON. After 
writing to the disk, the driver can jump to the Input routine to read back in the 
previously written data and ensure that it is valid. 


The IOCTL Output Command 


The IOCTL Output command is similar to the IOCTL Input command, but the 
direction of data transferred is reversed. This command allows the program to 
pass an I/O control string to the device driver. 

Again, the disk device driver can use this feature to implement just about 
anything. The I/O control string is not treated as normal data to be written out 
to the disk but is information that device drivers do not normally get. Without 
I/O control strings, it would be impossible to communicate with the device driver. 
The device driver would only get data to be written to the disk or read from 
the disk. 

For instance, we could use I/O control strings to suspend disk operations 
temporarily and perform some maintenance diagnostics. However, this would 
involve a large amount of programming. 
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The Device Open Command > 


This disk driver command is new for DOS version 3.0 and is designed to signal 
the device driver that a file open for the disk has occurred. The device driver could 
keep a count of file opens to ensure that any reads and writes to the disk were 
preceded by file open commands. If not, we could be writing to the disk when 
there is no file opened. This would be the situation if a disk were removed before 
the file that was opened was properly closed. 

In order to be able to receive Device Open and Device Close commands, the 
device driver must set the Open/Close/Removable bit in the Attribute word of the 
Device Header. Recall that the Device Header is the table that occupies the first 
memory locations in the device driver. 


The Device Close Command 


The Device Close command is sent to the device driver whenever a program has 
closed the device. For disks, this happens when a file is closed on the disk. 

The disk device driver, in conjunction with Device Open commands, could 
keep a counter of open files. When a Device Open command is sent, the driver 
would increment a counter. When a Device Close is sent, the device driver would 
decrement this same counter. Then, whenever a read (Input command) or a write 
(Output command) is sent to the driver, we could check to see whether a file has 
been opened for the device. If not, we could disallow any I/O to the disk until files 
are properly opened or closed. 

Unfortunately, this approach to enforcing proper disk usage is not very 
practical. Let’s assume that a user has removed a disk before properly closing the 
file. The counter is set at 1, because the file was not closed. However, the device 
driver still thinks that the file is opened, so it will not disallow reads and writes 
to the disk. In other words, the problem has already occurred and there is no 
practical way of catching or remedying the situation. 


The Removable Media Command 


Removable Media is another command that is available for DOS version 3.0 or 
greater. This command is sent to the device driver only if the Open/Close/Remov- 
able bit is set in the Attribute word in the Device Header. 

With this command, a program could ask the device driver whether 
the media is removable. This could save time within a program, because if the 
media is not removable, the program could assume that there would not be any 
disk changes. When the device driver is sent a Removable Media command, it 
will return an indication that the media is either removable or nonremovable. 


Introducing Disk Internals 


Summary 


In this chapter, we have covered just about every aspect of disks within DOS, 
from what disks are, what information is contained on a disk, and how DOS uses 
a disk, through the inner workings of DOS and disk device drivers. All disks are 
treated in a similar manner, and DOS interacts with a disk device driver through 
a standard set of driver commands. These driver commands allow the device 
driver to read from, write to, and otherwise control the disk. The device driver 
can also account for the different types of disks: removable and nonremovable. 

You are now ready to tackle the task of writing a disk device driver. In the 
next chapter, we will use all the information presented in this chapter to build a 
RAM disk. The RAM disk will be written to handle most of the commands we 
have just discussed and will work on DOS versions 2.0 through 5.0. 


Questions 


1. What is the proper order on the disk of the following: 


User data area 

File Allocation Table (FAT) 
File Directory 

Boot Record 


How does the Boot Record get placed on a disk? 

What is the maximum length of a cluster chain? 
What is the maximum size of a disk? 

What is the minimum size of a disk? 

What is the purpose of the Get BPB driver command? 


What constitutes an “illegal” file name? 


a: Oe Ss oy 


Answers may be found in appendix F. 
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A RAM Disk Device Driver 


L this chapter, we present a block-oriented device driver, the RAM disk 
device driver. Rather than controlling actual hardware, the RAM disk device 
driver will simulate a floppy disk, so it will use features that we have not 
presented in the previous device drivers—commands that are applicable to block 
devices and, more specifically, disk-type block devices. Much of the material about 
disks from chapter 7 is used here. 

The RAM disk device driver simulates a disk by using random access 
memory (RAM) to store data normally destined for a hardware disk. Because 
RAM is a much faster storage medium than magnetic media, a RAM disk has 
almost instant response to a read or write. The size of the RAM disk will be 100K. 
This 100K of storage will all be actual usable space; no overhead is included in 
this figure. We will also add the ability to change the disk to any desired capacity, 
limited by the amount of memory in the PC. 

Just as hard-disk or floppy disk units give an audible or visual indication 
when in use, the RAM disk device driver will have a similar ability. The RAM 
disk device driver will turn on the PC’s internal speaker each time we read or 
write to the RAM disk. This allows us to hear the RAM disk as we use it. 


Using the RAM Disk Device Driver 


When you boot DOS with the RAM disk device driver in this chapter, you will see 
the following message on the screen. 


The Waite Group 100k RAM Disk 


First, you must determine the drive letter that should be associated with 
the RAM disk. The RAM disk will appear as the first drive letter after the last 
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drive in the PC. For single and dual floppy disk systems, the RAM disk will be 
drive C:. If the PC has a single hard disk, the RAM disk will be drive D:. 

If you copy a file to the RAM disk, you will notice an audible tone during the 
transfer. This means the RAM disk is working. If you use a DIR or CHKDSK 
command, you will hear short clicks from the speaker. Again, you are hearing the 
RAM disk at work, as DOS reads the RAM disk for information on the files stored 
on the disk. 


RAM Disks and How They Work 
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Normally, disks are hardware devices that store digital data on sectors, tracks, 
and cylinders. The disk controller managing a disk unit is responsible for finding, 
storing, and retrieving the data from the disk itself. 

RAM disks simulate the behavior of disk hardware in RAM memory. On a 
magnetic disk, data is stored in sectors. With a RAM disk, sectors are represented 
by areas of read/write memory, and the RAM disk data is organized in these 
“sectors” by defining the areas of memory one after the next. Like a hardware 
disk, the RAM disk defines the storage areas starting with sector 0, followed by 
sector 1, and so on, creating a one-to-one correspondence between the RAM disk’s 
storage area in memory and the hardware disk storage area. Figure 8-1 shows 
the similarity of the RAM disk to a floppy disk. 

Theoretically, RAM disks can be any size. However, the size is actually 
limited by the amount of available memory on your PC. On 8086/8088 PC systems 
without EMS (Expanded Memory System), a maximum of 640K of memory is 
allowed. To use a RAM disk there must be sufficient memory on your PC to run 
DOS and your largest application program. 

Determining the proper amount of memory space is not easy, because you 
will have to experiment with the particular version of DOS and the size of the 
application programs you use. The RAM disk driver developed in this chapter is 
sized at 100K, which should not present any problems on most DOS systems. 

It should be noted that this capacity problem can be alleviated on 
80286/80386 systems. On these systems, it is possible to have “extended” memory 
beyond 640K and to define the RAM disk storage area in the extended memory 
area, leaving the 640K of “normal” memory for DOS and application programs. 
An example of a RAM disk device driver that allows this is IBM’s standard 
VDISK.COM driver, which is provided with PC-DOS versions 3.1 and higher. 
This chapter will not address this concept of extended memory RAM disks. 
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The RAM Disk Device Driver 


The RAM disk device driver will consist of two parts: a device driver written to 
DOS requirements and the space reserved for the RAM disk data storage. 

Within the second part, space is set aside for the Boot Record, the FAT, and 
the File Directory, just like on magnetic disks. (See figure 8-1.) 


Sector n 


100K 


Beginning | Sector 0 
of memory 


RAM Disk 
DEVICE 
DRIVER 


Boot Record 


Figure 8-1: How RAM disks use memory to simulate the storage of a 
floppy disk. Like the floppy disk, RAM disks store data in memory in 
sectors. Exploded view shows the IBM PC’s memory space for the 
RAM disk user area allocated just after the code for the RAM disk 
device driver. 
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The overhead for the RAM disk includes the Boot Record, the FAT, and the 
File Directory. Recall from chapter 7 that each has a specific purpose. We will 
review each of these sections of the RAM disk. 

The Boot Record consists of four parts: the jump instruction, the vendor 
identification, the BIOS Parameter Block (BPB), and the optional boot instruc- 
tion code. For the RAM disk, we will implement only the vendor identification 
and the BPB. We have no need for the boot-related information, because we 
cannot boot DOS from the RAM disk. | 

The BPB defines the disk to DOS. We specify the size of the RAM disk 
(100K), the size of the File Allocation Table (FAT), and the size of the File 
Directory to DOS through the BPB. 

The File Allocation Table (FAT) is used to keep track of where each file 
stores its data in the RAM disk. Recall that each unit of storage is called a cluster, 
or allocation unit. We can define a cluster either as one sector or as a power of 
two sectors (that is, 2, 4, 8, etc.); the cluster is identified in the FAT through a 
114-byte cluster number. The FAT must be large enough to contain one cluster 
number for each cluster in the storage space for the RAM disk. 

The File Directory is a table of entries that records our use of the RAM disk, 
including all file names as well as the names of any subdirectories we create in 
the RAM disk. Because each entry requires 32 bytes, we can store 16 such entries 
in a 512-byte sector. How large the File Directory will be depends on how many 
entries we wish the RAM disk to store. 

Lastly, we have the actual data-storage area for the RAM disk. If 100K is to 
be allocated for data storage, the actual amount of memory required by the RAM 
disk will be the amount of overhead for the Boot Record, the FAT, and the File 
Directory, plus 100K. 


Specifying the Internal Format of the RAM Disk 


To determine what the RAM disk format will be like, we must specify many of 
the parameters in the BPB, the size of the File Allocation Table, and the number 
of entries in the File Directory. 

In figure 8-2, each field of the BPB is specified for the RAM disk device 
driver as follows. The Sector Size (SS) is 512 bytes per sector. The Allocation Unit 
(AU) size is 1 sector per cluster, because itis a small disk. The number of Reserved 
Sectors (RS) is 1 (one and only one is necessary for the boot record). The number 
of FATs (NF) is 1. The Directory Size (DS) is set at 48 entries. The number of 
Total Sectors (TS) is 205. The Media Descriptor (MD) is feh. The FAT Sectors | 
(FS) is 1. The last three entries in the BPB, the Sectors per Track (ST), the 
Number of Heads (NH), and the number of Hidden Sectors (HS) are set to 0; they 
are not meaningful for a RAM disk, because there is no hardware associated with 
the RAM disk. 
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Starting 
Name Location Length Description 
SS 0 2 Sector Size in bytes 
AU 2 1 Allocation Unit size (sectors per cluster) 
RS 3 2 Number of Reserved Sectors 
NF 5 1 Number of FATs on this disk 
DS 6 2 Directory Size (number of files) 
TS 8 2 Number of Total Sectors 
MD 10 1 Media Descriptor 
FS 11 2 FAT Sectors (each FAT) 
ST 13 2 Number of Sectors per Track 
NH 15 2 Number of Heads 
HS 17 2 Number of Hidden Sectors 


Table 8-1: The fields that comprise the BIOS Parameter Block (BPB). 
The start location for each of the fields is relative to the beginning of 
the BPB. 


Our RAM disk will have only one File Allocation Table. It is unnecessary to 
have a second FAT because we do not expect media problems with the RAM disk. 
Also, DOS does not make use of the second copy of the FAT in the event of 
problems with the first copy, so why bother? 

The number of sectors the FAT will require is based on the number of 
clusters we need for the RAM disk. We have set the number of sectors per cluster 
(AU) at 1. Thus, for a 100K RAM disk at 512 bytes per sector, we have 200 
sectors and 200 clusters. Because each cluster will occupy 1/2 bytes in the FAT, 
we need 300 bytes for storing all possible cluster numbers in the FAT. Based on 
512-byte sectors, this is well under one sector’s worth. Therefore, we set the FAT 
Sectors (FS) at 1. 

The File Directory for the RAM disk will contain up to 48 entries. Because 
each entry occupies 32 bytes, we need 1,536 bytes, or three sectors. The Total 
Sectors (TS) is the sum of the overhead sectors plus the space available for 
data storage. This is calculated as follows: 


1 for the boot record (Reserved Sectors) 
1 for the first (and only) FAT 

3 for the file directory 

0 for the 100K user data area 

205 total sectors in the RAM disk 
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0 3 11 30 = 512 
BYTE 


_ Where the BIOS Parameter Block (BPB) contains: 
Name Start Value Description 


Ss 11 512 Sector size in bytes 
AU 13 1 Allocation unit size 

(sector per cluster) 
RS 14 1 Number of reserved sectors 
NF 16 1 Number of FATs on this disk 
DS 17 48 Directory size (number of files) 
TS 19 205 Number of total sectors 
MD 21 FEh Media descriptor 
FS 22 1 FAT Sectors (each FAT) 
ST 24 0 Number of sectors per track 
NH £26 0 Number of heads 
HS 28 0 Number of hidden sectors 


Figure 8-2: Each of the four parts of the RAM disk, with an exploded 
view of the specific sections and the values for them within the RAM 
disk’s Boot Record. 


The format of the RAM disk, the Boot Record, and the values for the BPB, 
are shown in figure 8-2. 


Some RAM Disk Driver Design Choices 


In the preceding chapters, you have seen that the rules for specific device drivers 
specify the exact requirements for the Device Header, the command processing, 
and the setting of the Status word of the Request Header. For a particular device 
you wish to control, you need to provide functional interfaces to DOS and your 
specific device for certain standard operations, such as Read, Write, and Initial- 
ize. Beyond this, you decide which of the other commands to implement. These 
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include the I/O Control functions, Status, and Flush. Not all of these commands 
are applicable to all device drivers, but you certainly have the choice of whether 
to implement a particular feature. 

The specific design choices made for the RAM disk device driver are to 
provide only one FAT and to provide an audible indication whenever the RAM 
disk is being accessed. The RAM disk device driver has been written so that you 
can alter the size of the RAM disk easily by reassembling the source code. You 
will see this at the end of the chapter. 


What Commands the RAM Disk 
Device Driver Will Use 


Our RAM disk device driver will implement seven standard commands: Initialize 
(0), Media Check (1), Get BPB (2), Input (3), Output (8), Output With Verify (9), 
and Removable Media (15). These are the same basic commands required for a 
disk device driver under DOS. 

The RAM disk device driver processes these commands in the same fashion 
as other disk device drivers do, thus allowing DOS to treat the RAM disk device 
driver just like a normal disk. In upcoming sections, we will examine each 
command in depth. However, let’s take a quick look at the basic function of each 
command as it applies to the RAM disk device driver. 

The driver’s Initialization command will set up memory space to look like 
a disk, with each sector of the RAM disk represented by a portion of memory. 
The Media Check command allows DOS to find out whether the RAM disk has 
been removed. Because the RAM disk uses memory and is not a removable disk, 
DOS must know that it is not removable. The Get BPB command allows DOS 
to determine the disk parameters of the RAM disk. DOS will use this information 
to locate the File Allocation Table and the File Directory, as well as the user 
data area. The Input command is sent to the RAM disk device driver when DOS 
requires a sector of data from the RAM disk. The Output command tells the 
device driver to write data to the RAM disk. The Output With Verify command 
is similar to the Output command, with the additional task of reading the data 
back in. This command was built into the device driver strategy because of the 
possibility of marginal disk media reliability. We verify the write by reading 
back the data to ensure that the write was successful. Lastly, the Removable 
Media command allows programs to determine whether to issue messages to 
change diskettes. Figure 8-3 shows the commands that DOS can send to the 
RAM disk device driver. Each command causes the RAM disk device driver to 
perform a function. 
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Commands Device Driver Functions 


RAM 


initialize DISK Set up memory to 
DEVICE look like a disk 
DRIVER 
Has the disk changed? 


Get BPB Get disk parameters 


il 


Read from the RAM disk 
Write to the RAM disk 


I Write to the RAM disk 
and read back the data 


lit 


Figure 8-3: The seven commands that the RAM disk device driver will 
process. Each of the commands requires the RAM disk device driver 
to perform an action. 


The RAM Disk Device Driver Program Listing 


We begin our look at the RAM disk device driver with listing 8-1. The format is 
unchanged from previous device drivers. The first section of code includes a 
summary of what the RAM disk device driver does. The commands you may 
implement may not be applicable to all versions of DOS. Note these differences. 
For example, the Removable Media command is valid only for DOS 3.0 or greater. 

We have named the main procedure ramdisk to distinguish it from others 
in earlier chapters. In the section called the “Instructions to the Assembler,” you 
will define the strucs for each of the commands the driver will process. This 
allows you to refer to the variables that DOS passes to your device driver, as well 
as making it easier for it to pass back information to DOS. 

Within the main procedure code, you add an assembler pseudo-operation to 
define the label start_address, which will contain the address of the current 
instruction address. You will use this at the end of the RAM disk device driver 
to determine where the memory for the RAM disk will begin. 
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Listing 8-1: The beginning of the RAM disk device driver. 


page 605. 132 
title A RAM Disk Device Driver 


eo KKK EKER KKK KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEK KEKE KEKE KKK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KRKAEKKEK KEKE 
! 


* This is a RAM Disk Device Driver * 
< Author: Robert S. Lal * 
* Date: 29 November 1991 * 
ox Purpose: A RAM Disk with audible tones * 
* * 
* * 


This 1S a RAM Disk Device Driver 
KEK KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEK KKK KKK KKK KR KKK KKK KEK KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KK 


: This RAM disk device driver is built to DOS 3 requirements 
. but 1S compatible with DOS 2. 


: The command processing allows for 17 commands, numbered from 
: O thru 16. The specific commands that are allowed in DOS 3 
: are not used to allow the RAM Disk to run under DOS 2. 


oKKKEKKKKE KKK KK KEKE KK KKK KKK KKK KEK KEKE KERR KERR KEKE KKK KKK KEKE KEK KEK KEK KKK KEE KEK KEKKKSE 
/ 


a ASSEMBLER DIRECTIVES * 


KKK KKK KEK KKK KKK KEKE KEK KEKE KEKE KKK KKK KEK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KK KEK KKK KKK KK KEKE 
r] 


cseg segment para public ‘code’ ;only one segment 
ramdisk proc far 
assume csS:cseg,es:cseg,ds:cseg 


;structures 
canal struc ;request header 
rh_len db 2 ;len of packet 
et SU db ? sunit code 
; (block devices only) 
chemo. db ? ;device driver command 
rh_status dw 2 ;returned by device driver 
rh_resl dd 2 ;reserved 
rh_res2 dd 2 ;reserved 
rh ends ; 
rho struc ;Initialization (command 0) 
aya OM a 9 db S26 2hdup» (Cr) 2. fixed. portion 
THO nunTes db ? snumber of units 
; (block devices only) 
rhoO_brk_ofs dw 2 ;offset address for break 
rho_brk_seg dw 2 ;segment address for break 
rh0O_bpb_tbo dw * @ ;offset address of pointer 
‘LO BEB array 
rhoO_bpb_tbs dw 2 ;segment address of pointer 


;CLO BPB array 
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Listing 8-1: (cont.) 


CHO 2 ee db 2 ;first available drive 

; (DOS 34+) (block only) 
rho ends ; 
thd struc ;Media_Check (command 1) 
ce @ ol Same a db size rh dup (?) ;fixed portion 
rhl_media db ? ;media descriptor from DPB 
rhi_md_stat db ? ;media status returned by 

;device driver 
aig ends ; 
thZ Struc ;Get_BPB (command 2) 
1a Gea ag db size rh dup(?) ;f1xed portion 
rh2_media db 2 ;media descriptor from DPB 
rh? but Offs dw ? ;offset address of 

;data transfer area 
rh2_buf_seg dw ? ;segment address of 

;data transfer area 
rh2_pbpbo dw 2 ;offset address of 

;pointer to BPB 
rh2_pbpbs dw 2 ;segment address of 

;pointer to BPB 
sans ends ; 
rh4 SErUC ; INPUT (command 4) 
rh4_rh db size. rh dupi?) “faxed portion 
rh4_media db ? ;media descriptor from DPB 
rh4_buf_ofs dw ? ;offset address of 

;data transfer area 
rh4_buf__seg dw 2 ;segment address of 

;data transfer area 
rid Count dw 2 ;transfer count 

; (sectors for block) 

; (bytes for character) 
rh4_start dw 2 ;start sector number 

-( DbLock “on ly) 
rh4 ends : 
rhs8 struc ;OUTPUT (command 8) 
alanotaey al al db size rh dup(?) ;f1xed portion 
rh8_media db ? ;media descriptor from DPB 
rhe: bur wor Ss dw ? ;offset address of 

;data transfer area 
rh8_buf_seg dw ? ;segment address of 

;data transfer area 
rhe. Cone dw 2 ;transfer count 

; (sectors for block) 

; (bytes for character) 
rh8_start dw ? ;start sector number 
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Listing 8-1: (cont.) 


CoO LOek sony) 
rhg ends ; 
rhg Struc >OUTPUT_VERIFY (command 9) 
rho rh db size rh dup(?) ;f1xed portion 
rh9_media db 2 ;media descriptor from DPB 
rh9_buf_ofs dw ? ;offset address of 

;data transfer area 
rh9_buf_seg dw ? ;segment address of 

;data transfer area 
PhS: “COU dw 2 stransfer count 

: (sectors for block) 

; (bytes for character) 
rh9_start dw ? ;start sector number (block only) 
rhg ends ; 
salaniees Struc ;Removable (command 15) 
rhi5_len db ? ;len of packet 
rhi5_ unit db 2 sunit code 

; (block devices only) 

Tht cme: db ? ;device driver command 
rhi5_status dw ? ;returned by device driver 
rhi5_resl dd ? ;reserved 

rhis5_res2 dd ? ;reserved 

Phi ends ; 


;commands that do not have unique portions to the request header: 
: INPUT_STATUS (command 6) 

: INPUT_FLUSH (command 7) 
; OUTPUT_STATUS (command 10) 
; OUTPUT_FLUSH (command 11) 
; OPEN (command 13) 
; CLOSE (command 14) 
‘ REMOVABLE (command 15) 


eo KKEKEKEKKKEKKREKE KR KEK KK KEK KEKE KEK KEKE KEK KEKE KEKE KR KEK KEKE KKK KE KKK KEKE KEKE KEKE KKRKKKEKEKKEEKKSE 
, 


ee MAIN PROCEDURE CODE * 


oe KRKKKKKKKKEKKKE KKK KKK KEK KEKE KEK KKK ERK KKK KEK KEKE KKK KERR KKK KKK KERR KEKE KKK KKKKEEKEK 
’ 


begin: 


start_address equ S ;starting address 


KKK KKEKKE KKK KEK KKK KEK KKK KEKE KEK KKK KEK KEKE KEK KEKE KK KEK KKK KEKE KKK KEKE KEKE KK KKK KKKEEEE 
/ ‘ 


- DEVICE HEADER REQUIRED BY DOS * 


oKKEKKE KEK KKK KEKK KEK KKK KEKE KKK KEK KEK KKK KEKE KEK KEKE KEKE KEKE KEK KE KKK KEKE KEK KK KEKE KEKE KEKE 
’ 


next_dev dd —1 sno device driver after this 
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Listing 8-1: (cont.) 


attribute dw 2000h sblk dev, non IBM format 
strategy dw dev_strategy ;address of strategy routine 
interrupt dw dev_interrupt ;address if interrupt routine 
dev_name db 1 snumber of block devices 

db d Cap?) ;7 byte filler 
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In the Device Header section, the RAM disk device is defined in the Attribute 
word by clearing bit 15 to 0 to indicate that this is a block device. Bit 13 is set to 
specify that the RAM disk is not IBM format-compatible (which means that DOS 
will not use the Media Descriptor byte to determine the size of this disk). This 
Device Header will allow the RAM disk device driver to work under both DOS 
2.0 and 3.0 or greater. If you are using version 3.0 or greater of DOS, set bit 11 
to tell DOS that the device driver also supports the Open, Close, and Removable 
Media commands. 

Finally, you do not specify a name for the RAM disk device driver, because 
DOS does not permit block device drivers to have a name. Instead, the value of 
the first byte equals the number of RAM disk units that the device driver will 
control. Set this value to 1 to indicate to DOS that there is only one RAM disk. 


Work Space for Our Device Driver 


In this familiar section, you must define all the variables you will be using in the 
RAM disk device driver. In listing 8-2, the variables rh_seg and rh_ofs store the 
address of the Request Header that DOS passes to the RAM Disk Device Driver 
during the STRATEGY call. 

Next, the Boot Record is defined. Starting with the variable boot_rec, we lay 
out the exact contents of the RAM disk as it will appear in memory using Define 
Byte (db) and Define Word (dw) directives. You will use this data to build the 
RAM disk as well as to store the data when DOS requests a copy of the BPB 
during a Get BPB command (you will see more of this in a later section). Three 
bytes of zeroes are defined in the jump instruction portion of the Boot Record, 
because the RAM disk is not bootable. Next comes the vendor identification, 
which identifies the disk as version 1.0 from The Waite Group. 

At the label bpb, the BPB is defined. Refer to figure 8-2 to see the definitions 
of the necessary parameters that will describe the RAM disk to DOS. 

The next set of variables includes those that transfer data from the RAM 
disk to DOS and vice versa when the Read and Write commands are sent to the 
driver by DOS. The amount of data to be transferred, or the number of sectors, 
is retrieved from the Request Header and stored in the variable total. The verify 
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Listing 8-2: The variables used by the RAM disk device driver. The Boot 
Record contents are declared in this section, as well as the variables that 
control the transfer of data between DOS and the RAM disk. 


KKK KKK KKK KEK KKK KEKE KEK KKK KKK KEK KKK KKK KEK KEKE KKK KKK KEK KEKE KKK KKK KEKKE KEKE 
’ 


ack 
7 


WORK. SPACE FOR THE: DEVICE DRIVER x 


KEK KK KK KEK KKK KEK KEK KKK KK KEK KEKE KKK KERR KKK KK KEK KK KEK KEK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KKKEK HE 
, 


rh_ofs 
rh_seg 


boot_rec 


bpb 

bpb_ss 
bpb_au 
bpb_rs 
bpb_nt 
bpb_ds 
bob ts 
bpb_md 
bpb_fs 


Dobie peEe 


equ 
dw 
db 
dw 
db 
dw 
dw 
db 
dw 


dw 


bpb 


? ;offset address of request header 
2? ;segment address of request header 
S ;dummy DOS boot record 

3 dup(0) snot a jump instruction 
‘'TWG 1.0’ ;vendor id 


;This is the BIOS Parameter Block 
7512 byte sector size 

cluster size is 1 sector 

;1 (boot) reserved sector 

:1 FAT only 

;#files in the File Directory 
;sects=100KB + 5 overhead 

;media descriptor 

;FAT sectors in each FAT 


;bios parameter block pointer array (1 entry) 


scurrent RAM disc information 


total 
verify 
start 
disk 
buf_ofs 
buf_seg 


res_cnt 
ram_par 
bell 


dw 
db 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 


dw 
dw 
db 


;transfer sector count 

;verify l=yes , O=no 

;start sector number 

;RAM disk start address 

;data transfer offset address 
;data transfer segment address 


VI OOO 'V 


5 ;# reserved sectors 
65:60 ;paragraphs of memory 
1 -1= bell on for RAM disk i/o 


variable is used to determine whether to read the data after processing a Write 
command. The variable start is used to point to the start sector of data to be 
transferred. The variable disk is used to contain the starting memory address of 
the RAM disk. The variables buf_ofs and buf_seg are used to store the address of 
the data area within DOS. This buffer area is used to store data on disk read 
operations and to write data from write operations. 
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The last variables defined are used by the driver to control the RAM disk. 
We use res_cnt to indicate the number of sectors reserved for use by the RAM 
disk (here this number is 5), including the Boot Record, the File Allocation Table, 
and the File Directory. You can adjust this number for larger or smaller FATs 
and File Directories. The variable ram_par is used to indicate the number of 
16-byte memory paragraphs the RAM disk will occupy. Here we use 6560 
paragraphs (205K times 32 paragraphs per K). Lastly, the variable bell indicates 
whether or not to produce a variable-length tone each time the RAM disk device 
driver processes a command. If you set this variable to 1, you will hear the RAM 
disk in action. 


The RAM Disk STRATEGY and INTERRUPT Sections 


The STRATEGY and INTERRUPT routines are the actual entry points from DOS 
into the RAM disk device driver. The STRATEGY routine saves the Request 
Header address into the variables rh_seg and rh_ofs. The INTERRUPT routine 
processes the command (number) that is stored in the Request Header. These 
routines are identical to those in earlier chapters (see listing 8-3). 


Listing 8-3: The code for the STRATEGY and INTERRUPT routines. 


RK K KK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KK KEKE KEKE KEK KEKE KEKE KK KEKE KKK KEK KE KK KEK KKK KEKE KKK KEKE KKEKKK 
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ok 
' 


THE STRATEGY PROCEDURE ~ 
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dev_strategy: mov cs:rh_seg,es ;save the segment address 
mov cs:rh_ofs,bx ;save the offset address 
ret sreturn to DOS 


KKK KE KKK KKK KK KEK KR KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KK KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKE 
' 


~* 
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THE INTERRUPT PROCEDURE * 
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;device interrupt handler - 2nd call from DOS 
dev_interrupt: 
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eld ;save machine state on entry 
push ds 
push es 
push ax 
push bx 
push Cx 
push Cx 
push di 
push sl 
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Listing 8-3: (cont.) 


Mov ax,cS:rh_seg 
mov es,ax ; 
mov bx,cs:rh_ofs 


;restore ES as saved by STRATEGY call 


;restore BX as saved by STRATEGY call 


;jumo to appropriate routine to process command 


mov al,es: [bx] .rh_cmd 
rod al,l 

lea di,cmdtab 

mov ah, 0 

add di,ax 

jJmp word ptr[di] 


*CMDTAB is the command table that 


;get request header command 

s;times 2 for index into word table 
;function (command) table address 
;clear hi order 

;add the index to start of table 
;jump indirect 


contains the word address 


;for each command. The request header will contain the 
;command desired. The INTERRUPT routine will jump through an 
;address corresponding to the requested command to get to 
;the appropriate command processing routine. 


CMDTAB label byte ;* = char devices only 
dw INITIALIZATION # anttialszetion 
dw MEDIA CHECK ; media check (block only) 
dw GET_BPB ; build bpb 
dw LOC Tb: INPUT * TOC an 
dw INPUT ; input (read) 
dw ND_INPUT ;*nondestructive input no wait 
dw INPUT_STATUS ;*input status 
dw INPUT_FLUSH -*inpuct.. flush 
dw OUTPUT ; output (write) 
dw OUTPUT_VERIFY ; output (write) with verify 
dw OUTPUT_STATUS ;*output status 
dw OUTPUT_FLUSH -*outpDUL ‘flush 
dw LOCTEOUT > LOCEL VOUT DUE 
dw OPEN ; device open 
dw CLOSE ; device close 
dw REMOVABLE ; removable media 
dw OUTPUT_BUSY ; output til busy 


Your Local Procedures 


In this section, you must define four procedures for use by the RAM disk device 
driver. These procedures are save, cut2seg, bell1, and bell2 (see listing 8-4). 

The save procedure retrieves information from the Request Header concern- 
ing the data transfer between DOS and the RAM disk device driver. Use the Input 
command struc rh4 to store the address of the data-transfer buffer into variables 
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Listing 8-4: The code for four procedures. The save procedure stores data 
from the Request Header. The cvi2seg procedure converts a sector 
information into a RAM disk address. The belll and bell2 procedures turn 
the speaker on and off if needed. 


CREEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KEKE KEK KEK KK KE KKK KKK KEKE KEKE 
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ae YOUR LOCAL PROCEDURES * 
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save proc near ;saves data from Request Header 


; called from INPUT, OUTPUT 


MOv ax,es: [bx] .rh4_buf_seg ;save data transfer 
mov cs:buf_seg,ax | ; segment 
mov ax,es: [box].rh4_buf_ofs j;save data transfer . 
mov cs:buf_ofs,ax ; offset 
mov ax,es: [bx] .rh4_start ;get start sector number 
mov cs:start,ax ; save it 
mov ax,es: [bx] .rh4_count ;# sectors to transfer 
mov ah,0 ;clear hi order 
mov ce: total,ax ; Save in our area 
ret prelurn to caller 

save endp 

cvt2seg proc near ;calculates memory address 

: requires cs:start Starting sector 

: cs:total total sector count 

: cs:disk RAM disk start address 

: returns ds segment address 

: Cx count of total bytes 

: Si = 0 for paragraph boundary 

: uses ax 

; Cx 

; Si 

; ds 
mov axpCs2 start ;get starting sector number 
mov (onl Bree) smultiply by 32 paragraphs/sector 
shl ax,cl ; by shifting left 5 places 
mov cx,cs:disk ;get start segment of RAM disk 
add Ccx,ax ;add to initial segment 
mov Os -Cx ; DS has start segment 
mov Sap Oi. ;smake it on a paragraph boundary 
mov ax,cs:total ;total number of sectors 
mov Cx a7 ;byte per sector 
mul Cx smultiply to get xfer length 
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Listing 8-4: (cont.) 


cailci< 


or ax,ax ;too large (carry set)? 
Te calcl ;no (less than 64k) 

mov ax, QfELEN ;yes - make it 64k 

mov CxX,ax ;move length to cx 

ret ;return to caller 


cvt2seg endp 


belll proc near ;bell on if needed 
cmp cs:byte ptr bell,0 ;bell required? 
}Z nobelll ra gte) 
mov al,0b6h ;magic # 
out 43h,al ;timer2 
mov ax,400h *cvycles 
out 42h,al ;ilsb 
mov al,ah ;msb 
out 42h,al 
in al,61h ;spkr port 
or al,3 >spkr/timer on 
out 6h ak ; 

nobelli: ret -recurn 

belli endp 

bell2 proc near ;bell off if needed 
cmp cs:byte ptr bell,0 ;bell off needed? 
1Z nobell2 ;no 
in al,61h -get “port 
and al,Ofch ;spkr/timer2 off 
Ole 61h,al ; 

nobell2: ret ;return 

bell2 endp 


buf_seg and buf_ofs. The starting sector and number of sectors to transfer is 
stored in variables start and total, respectively. The driver calls this save proce- 
dure immediately when it needs to jump to the Input or Output command-pro- 
cessing routines. 

The procedure cvt2seg is used to calculate the address of a sector in the 
RAM disk (a starting paragraph). Recall that the sectors of a disk are actually 
memory locations in the RAM disk, so we need to convert a sector number into 
an equivalent memory address. Because each sector is 512 bytes in length and 
there are 16 bytes per paragraph of memory, the sector number should be 
multiplied by 32 to derive the starting paragraph in the RAM disk’s memory. 
Next, we calculate the number of bytes to transfer by multiplying the number of 
sectors to transfer by 512 bytes per sector. 
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Note that a transfer from DOS to the RAM disk cannot exceed 64K. This 
limitation is imposed by the 8086/8088 architecture; each segment is limited to 
a size of 64K. Because a data segment cannot exceed 64K, the largest data 
transfer is likewise limited. 

The last two procedures, bell1 and bell2, control the PC’s speaker. Bell1 
turns on the speaker and bell2 turns it off. Both procedures will test the flag 
variable bell before turning on or off the speaker. A value of 1 placed in bell 
allows you to control whether you want to hear an audible tone during reads and 
writes. The duration of the tone will depend on the length of time between a call 
to bell1 and the next call to bell2. This way you can hear how long a transfer 
takes. Short data transfers will make clicks on the speaker, and long transfers 
will make beeps because the tone is on longer. These two routines are useful for 
debugging any code. If you place calls to turn on and off the speaker around 
suspect code, you can determine whether the code is working or looping. 


DOS Command Processing 


In this section, we will examine the seven DOS commands processed by the RAM 
disk device driver. These commands are Initialization, Media Check, Get BPB, 
Input, Output, Output With Verify, and Removable Media. With the exception of 
the Removable Media command, these commands are the minimum number of _. 
commands that a disk device driver must have. 


Command 0—Initialization The Initialization command is an important one 
for the RAM disk device driver. You build the RAM disk by initializing memory 
to contain a Boot Record, a File Allocation Table, and a File Directory. This 
satisfies the requirement that the RAM disk be available for use when it exits 
from the Initialization command processing. The steps that the RAM disk device 
driver performs for the Initialization command are shown below: 


Initialize memory for the RAM disk 
Build the Boot Record 

Build the File Allocation Table 
Build the File Directory 

Set the Break Address 

Set the number of RAM Disk units 
Set the pointer to the BPB array 


oto oe ae ae te 


Listing 8-5 shows that a call to bell1 will turn on the speaker for an audible 
tone if the variable bell is set to 1. The initial procedure is called to display a 
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Listing 8-5: The Initialization command code. The RAM disk is initialized at 
this point and contains a Boot Record, a File Allocation Table, and a File 


Directory. 
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command 0 Initialization 
Inpeialization: 

call belll 

call inate). 

push cs 

pop dx 


;calculate end segment of RAM disk 


lea ax,cs:start_disk 
mov Ch: 
LO ax, cl 
add dx,ax 
mov es:disk, dx 
mov ax, ram_par 
add ax, ax 
;return the break address to DOS 
mov es: [bx].rh0O_brk_ofs,0 
mov es: [bx] .rh0O_brk_seg, dx 


return number of units 


mov ao ox] <rhO: nuns. | 


;return address of array of BIOS Parameter Blocks 


lea Cx; Dp per 
mov es: [bx |} .7rh0. Dob. tbo;.dx 
mov es: [bx].rh0O_bpb_tbs,cs 


*4nrtiralize boot, 


push ds 

mov cs:start,0 
mov ax,cS:res_cnt 
mov cs:total,ax 
cali. cvt2seg 

mov al,0O 

push ds 

pop es 

mov di,si 

rep stosb 


;move boot record to sector 0 
pop ds 
mov es,cs:disk 
mov ohms’ 


;optional bell tone 
;display console message 
;move cs 

ap semer.- 


;start address of RAM disk 
;hex digit shift count 
;divide by 16 = paragraphs 
;add to current cs value 

;RAM disk start address 

;add # RAM disk paragraphs 
;to start segment of RAM disk 


;offset is 0 
;segment 


for a block device 


;only one RAM disk 


(1 only) 

;address of bob pointer array 
;return offset 

;return segment 


FAT, Directory to zeroes 


;cvt2seg destroys ds 


sstart sector= 0 
-#reserved sectors 
-#sectors 


;address and count 
;f111 value 

;save 

;move to es 

;all offsets = 0 

;clear reserved sectors 


srestore ds -> RAM disk 
;RAM disk start address 
-zero out di (boot record) 
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Listing 8-5: (cont.) 


lea S1,cs:boot_rec s;address of boot record 
mov cx, 24 : 
rep movsb ;copy 24 bytes of boot record 


;build one and only one FAT 


mov cs:start,1 ;logical sector 1 

mov cs:total,1 ;doesn’t matter 

call cvt2seg 7 ;get ds:si set quickly 

mov ds:byte ptr [si],0feh ;set the first 2 FAT 

mov ds:byte ptr 1l[si],0ffh ; entries to describe 

mov ds:byte ptr 2[si],0ffh ; disc 

call bell2 ;optional bell off 
;end of initialization - restore es:bx exit 

mov ax,cs:rh_seg ;move request header 

mov es,ax ; segment to es 

MOV bx,cs:rh_ofs *OLESESE 260 “bx 

jmp done ;set DONE bit & exit 


message indicating the loading of the RAM disk device driver. This initial 
procedure is defined at the end of the RAM disk device driver, in the beginning 
of what will be the data storage area for the RAM disk. Normally, additional 
initialization-only code could be placed here. However, because it is the start of 
the RAM disk storage area, clearing the memory assigned to the disk storage area 
would erase these instructions before they have a chance to execute. Here the 
initial procedure only displays a message, and the normal initialization code you 
have seen in the previous chapters is not included in initial. The Break Address 
is now set to point to the end of the RAM disk storage area, not to the initial 
procedure. 

To calculate the Break Address, we determine the end address of the RAM 
disk device driver, add the length of the RAM disk (ram_par) to the starting 
segment of the RAM disk (disk), and then store this segment and offset address 
in the struc variables rhO_brk_seg and rh0O_brk_ofs, respectively. 

Next, the number of units that the RAM disk device driver will control is 
set. This number is part of the Request Header and is set to 1 for this RAM disk 
device driver. 

DOS needs to know what types of disks the device driver can support. The 
code returns a pointer to an array of BPBs. This lets DOS scan through the table 
to match a disk type (see chapter 7 for a detailed discussion). 

The next couple of steps involve initializing memory to look like a disk. First, 
we must clear the memory space that will contain the Boot Record, the File 
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Allocation Table, and the File Directory; otherwise, DOS may find random values 
in the FAT and file-directory areas and think that they are legitimate entries. 

The second step is to build the Boot Record. We copy boot_rec to the 
beginning of the RAM disk using the Repeat Move Bytes instruction (rep movsb). 
This move will copy the jump instruction, the vendor identification, and the BPB. 

The third step is to build the File Allocation Table. The first two FAT entries, 
feffffh, are placed in the beginning of the FAT. This identifies the RAM disk to 
DOS whenever DOS inspects the File Allocation Table. 

Do not place any information in the File Directory. Instead, leave it initial- 
ized to zeroes to indicate to DOS that the File Directory has no entries. 

Lastly, we restore the ES and BX registers, turn the speaker off, and exit 
from the RAM Disk Device Driver. 


Command 1—Media Check DOS uses the Media Check command to deter- 
mine whether the disk has been removed. DOS makes this check before it reads 
or writes to the disk to ensure that the disk has not been changed since the last 
access. The relationship between DOS and the RAM disk device driver for the 
Media Check command is shown below: 


DOS: Has the disk changed? 
RAM disk device driver: Return Media Check Status: 


—l Media has been changed 
0 Don’t know 
+1 Media has not changed 


| The Media Check Status is set to 1, which indicates to DOS that the media 
has not changed. This is always true for both RAM disks and fixed disks. Here is 
the code: 


;command 1 Media_Check 

Media_Check: ;block device only 
mov es: [bx] .rhl_media,1 ;media is unchanged 
jmp done ;set DONE bit & exit 


Command 2—Get BPB DOS uses this command to retrieve the BPB. This 
command will be issued if the Media Check command returns a status that 
indicates the disk has changed. If the Media Check command returns a status 
of “don’t know” and DOS has no dirty buffers (data that needs to be written out 
to the disk), DOS will also issue a Get BPB command. This command allows DOS 
to determine the locations of the FAT and the File Directory, as well as other 
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Listing 8-6: The code for the Get BPB command. 


;command 2 Get_BPB 

Get_BPB: ;read Boot record 
push es ;save request header segment 
push bx ;save request header offset 
mov cs:start,0 ;boot record = sector 0 
mov CSttotral, i. #1. GEector 
call cvt2seg s;convert to RAM disk address 
push cs ;set es to 
pop es 2 Cs 
lea di,cs:bpb ;address of bios param blk 
add Sa, i1 ;add 11 to si 
mov Cxy.13 ;length of bpb 
rep movsb ;move 
pop bx s;restore request header offset 
pop es ;restore request header segment 
mov GCs. bpp per ;pointer to BPB array 
mov es: [bx] .rh2_pbpbo, dx ; to Request Header 
mov es: [bx] -rh2 pbpbs;cs ;same for segment 
lea ax,cs:bpb ;address of BPB = 
mov es: [bx].rh2_buf_ofs,dx ; sector buffer offset 
mov es: [bx].rh2_buf_seg,cs ;same for segment 
jmp done ;set DONE bit & exit 
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key parameters. The Get BPB command requires the RAM disk device driver to 
return the BPB and the address of the array of BPB to DOS. These steps are 
shown below: 


1. DOS passes a Media Descriptor. 


2. The RAM disk device driver returns the BPB and the address of the 
array of BPBs. 


As shown in listing 8-6, the code for the Get BPB command reads the BPB 
from the RAM disk into the data buffer specified by DOS. The address of the 
BPB array is also passed back to DOS in the Request Header. 


Command 3—IOCTL Input The RAM disk device driver does not implement 
IOCTL (1/O Control String) Input, so it is necessary to set the error bit of the 
Status word and indicate error 3 to indicate unknown command. This is shown 
as follows: 


;command 3 
LOCTLE Inputs 


TOCTL_ Input 


jmp unknown ;set error bit/code & exit 
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Listing 8-7: The code for the Input command. The RAM disk device driver 
will read from the RAM disk into the buffer specified by DOS. 


;command 4 Input Read RAM disk and return data to DOS 
Input: 
call belll ;turn on bell if required 
Gali save ;save Request Header data 
Call evt2seg ;calc RAM disk start address 
mov es,cs:buf_seg ;set destination seg & ofs 
mov di,cs:buf_ofs ; to es:di 
mov ax, dl s;get offset 
add ax, CX ;add transfer length 
JHC anu ts. ;overflow? 
Mov ax, VETER ;yes - use max transfer 
sub ax,d1 ;subtract offset from max 
mov ex ax ;new transfer count 
IAD ew movsb ;Read RAM disk to data area 
call bell2 ;turn off bell iff required 
mov ax,cs:rh_seg ;move request header 
mov es,ax ; segment to es 
mov bx, Cot rhvors , OPESEU sO: Dx 
jmp done ;set DONE bit & exit 


Command 4—Input DOS uses the Input command to read data from the RAM 
disk. This command passes to the RAM disk device driver the starting sector 
number to read and the number of sectors to transfer. The RAM disk device driver 
translates this toa RAM disk address and moves the data from the RAM disk to 
the data buffer specified by DOS. The steps in this process are listed below: 


1. DOS passes the starting sector number and the sector count. 
2. The RAM disk device driver reads from the RAM Disk. 
3. The RAM disk device driver passes data back to DOS. 


As listing 8-7 shows, we first turn the speaker on. Then the cvt2seg procedure 
is called to convert the sector starting position and length to a RAM disk memory 
segment address and a count of the number of bytes to transfer. Next, a mov 
instruction is used to transfer the data. Note that you may overflow the segment 
if the calculation exceeds 64K. If this is the case, you can adjust the maximum 
transfer to 64K. To exit from the Input command processing, restore the Request 
Header segment and offset address and then turn the speaker off. 


Commands 5, 6,and 7 The RAM disk device driver does not implement the 
Nondestructive Input (5), Input Status (6), or Input Flush (7) commands. These 
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commands are not applicable to block device drivers. Here is the code for these 
commands: 


;command 5 ND_Input 
ND_Input: 

jmp busy ;set BUSY bit & exit 
;command 6 Input_Status 


Input_Status: 
jmp done | ;set DONE bit & exit 


;command 7 Input_Flush 
Input_Flush: 


jmp done ;set DONE bit & exit 


Command 8—Output The Output command is used to write data to the RAM 
disk. DOS passes the address of the data to be written, the sector number in the 
RAM disk to write to, and the number of sectors of data to be written. The steps 
involved in processing the Output command are listed below: 


1. DOS passes the address of the data, the starting sector, and the sec- 
tor count. 


2. The RAM disk device driver converts the sector number and count to 
an address. 


3. The RAM disk device driver writes the data to the RAM disk. 


The Output command processing begins with a call to the belll procedure. 
This will turn the speaker on if needed. Then the transfer values are saved in 
the call to the save procedure. The procedure cuvt2seg translates the sector 
numbers into an address within the RAM disk. Next, the data is moved from the 
RAM disk to the DOS data buffer. Finally, the verify flag is tested; if it contains 
a 1, control jumps to the Input routine. Listing 8-8 shows the code for the Output 
soramand: 


Command 9—Output With Verify This command is similar to the Output 
command, but it also performs the task of reading the data back in for verifica- 
tion. A read- after-write operation provides an additional assurance that the 
write was successful. This compensates for media that may be marginal in 
retaining the data. If the read was not successful, the Write command is 
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Listing 8-8: The code for the Output command. This command reads from the 


RAM disk into the DOS data buffer. If the verify flag is set to 1, jump to the 
Input command routine to read the data back in to verify that the write was 


successful. 


;command 8 
Output: 

call 
call 
Call 
push 
pop 
mov 
mov 
mov 
rep 
mov 
mov 
cmp 
12 
mov 
jmp 
call 
mov 
mov 
mov 
jmp 


Out Ae 


Output 


belll 

save 

cvt2seg 

ds 

es 

ohapenee 
ds,cs:buf_seg 
si,cs:buf_ofs 
movsb 

bx, csirh_ofs 
es,cs:rh_seg 
cs:verify,0 
eucl 
cs:verify,0 
input 

bell2 
ax,cSs:rh_seg 
es,ax 
bx,cs:rh_ofs 
done 


Write data to RAM disk 


s;turn bell on if needed 
;save Request Header data 
;get start address in RAM 
;move to 

; es 

;same for dl 

;ds:Si points to source 

; data in DOS 

smove ds:si to es:di 
;restore es:bx 

;for possible jmp to input 
;do we verify write? 

;no 

;reset verify indicator 
;read those sectors back in 
;turn bell off if required 
;move request header 

; segment to es 

; offset to bx 

;set DONE bit & exit 


reissued. The steps that the Output With Verify command processing performs 
are listed below: 


DOS passes the address of the data, the starting sector, and the sec- 
tor count. 


The RAM disk device driver converts the sector number and count to 
an address. 


The RAM disk device driver writes the data to the RAM disk. 
The RAM disk device driver reads the data from the RAM disk. 


The RAM disk device driver processes the Output With Verify command by 
setting the verify flag to 1; it then passes control to the Output command routine. 
The Output routine will write the data to the RAM disk and then jump to the 
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Input routine to read the data back in. Here is the code for the Output With Verify 
command: 


;command 9 Output_Verify | 
Output_Verify: ;output (write) with verify 
mov cs:verify,1 ;set the verify flag 

jmp output *90: LO-OuLput: -routane 


Commands 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14 These commands have not been im- 
plemented in the RAM disk device driver. The Output Status (10) and Output 
Flush (11) commands are for character-oriented devices and are not valid for block 
devices. The IOCTL Out (12), Device Open (13), and Device Close (14) commands 
are applicable to block devices, but we have not implemented them in our RAM 
disk device driver. The code for these commands is shown below: 


;command 10 Output_Status 
Output_Status: 


jmp done sset DONE bit & exit 


;command 11 Output_Flush 
Output_Flush: 


ymp done ;set DONE bit & exit 
;command 12 LOCTL. Output 
OCP s Oa bi 

jmp unknown ;set error bit/code & exit 
;command 13 Open 
Open: 

jmp ~ done | ;set DONE bit & exit 
;command 14 Close 
Close: 

jmp done ;set DONE bit & exit 


Command 15—Removable Media This command is available only for DOS 
versions 3.0 or greater and only for block devices. The Removable Media command 
returns an indication of whether the disk media is removable. The BUSY bit of 
the Status word in the Request Header is set if the media is not removable. If 
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Listing 8-9: The code for the error and common exits. 
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unknown: 
Or es: [bx].rh_status,8003h ;set error bit and error code 
jmp done ;set done and exit 


CKRKKKE KKK KEKE KKK KKK KE KKK KEK KKK KEKE KK KEK KKK KKK KKK KE KRKEKEK KKK EKER KEKE KKKEKEKEEK 
7 


ae COMMON EXIT 7 


CKKKE KKK KEK KE KKK KEKE KKK KK KEKE KKK KK KEKE KKK KEE KK KEKE KEE KREKKRKRKEKRKKKKEKKKRKEKKEE 


busy: or es: [bx].rh_status,0200h ;set busy bit 
done: or es: [bx].rh_status,0100h ;set done 

pop Si ;restore all registers 

pop di 

pop ax 

pop Cx 

pop bx 

pop ax 

pop es 

pop ds 

ret ;return to DOS 


the BUSY bit is not set, the media is removable. The steps involved in processing 
the Removable Media command are listed below: 


1. DOS passes the unit number. 


2. The RAM disk device driver returns the BUSY bit set if the media is 
nonremovable; it returns the BUSY bit not set if the media is remov- 
able. 


DOS will send this command only if a program issues a DOS service request 
for IOCTL (44h). One of the subfunctions (08h) tests whether the block device is 
changeable. What is unusual is that this IOCTL function does not appear as an 
IOCTL Input command but as a Removable Media command. This DOS service 
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is used to determine whether the disk is fixed; if it is not fixed, the program can 
issue a message to the user requesting a disk change. 
We set the BUSY bit on since the RAM disk is not removable: 


;command 15 Removable 
Removable: 
mov es: [bx].rh_status,0200h ;set busy 
jmp done ;set DONE bit & exit 


Command 16—Output Til Busy This command is available to character- 
oriented devices using versions 3.0 (or higher) of DOS. For the RAM disk device 
driver, set the ERROR bit and ERROR CODE to 3 (unknown command). Here is 
the code for the Output Til Busy command: 


;command 16 Output Til Busy 
OUTPUT BUSY: 


jmp unknown ;set error bit/code & exit 


| The Error and Common Exits 


In these two sections we process any error exits and common exits by setting the 
BUSY and DONE bits of the Request Header status word. Listing 8-9 shows the 
entire two sections. 


The End of Program 


In the End of Program section of the RAM disk device driver, you will find a 
rather complex org assembler directive. This statement sets the location counter 
to a multiple of 16 bytes, which forces the RAM disk to start on a paragraph 
boundary. In doing so, segment addresses are used that assume the offset is 0. 
This makes it easier for the RAM disk device driver to calculate addresses that 
correspond to the sector numbers that DOS passes back. 

The constant start_disk is used by the Initialization command code to store 
the start address of the RAM disk. 

Place the procedure initial at the beginning of the RAM disk, because it 
runs only once during the Initialization command processing and you never need 
it again. This initial procedure displays the RAM disk device driver banner on 
the screen. Listing 8-10 completes the code for the RAM disk device driver. 


The Whole RAM Disk Device Driver 
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Listing 8-11 lists the entire RAM disk device driver. 


A RAM Disk Device Driver 


Listing 8-10: The last section of the RAM disk device driver shows the code 
for the End of Program section. 


SR AALS WE A RAE YAP NT TNR AT PI I EE IH I TPR EE AE BE EE I DOO TIRES EIT EE BC BE CETTE I EE BN EEN LEAT E EBLE LEE IE OD ETERS: STI LD DIE IE LEN OLDS EAP TATION EAE WOES TEN ELE EECA ELE ET IPE LEE ISI TOLERATE SOREL A IES LED, LLL A DOO AIOE | EONS TELE OLE AED ETO E NE 
oe KKEKKKEKKE KKK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKE K KEKE KEKE KEK KEKE KKK KE KKK KKK KRKKKKEKREKEKKE KKK 
t 


ae END OF PROGRAM ms 


KEKE KKKEKK KKK KEK KEKE KK KEKE KEK KEK KEKE KEKE KKK KEE KKK KEKE KK KEK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KEKEEKKEKEHK 
t 


end_of_program: 


;org to paragraph boundary for start of RAM disk 


if (S-start_address) mod 16 
org (S-start_address)+16-(($-start_address) mod 16) 
endif 
start_disk equ S 
Livik hel Proc near : 
lea dx,msgl - sinitialization 
mov ah,9 ; message 
int Ze ;doscall 
ret ;return 


initial endp 
msgl db ‘The Waite Group 100k RAM Disk’, 0Odh,0Oah,’'$’ 
ramdisk endp 
cseg ends 


end begin 


sthat’s all folks 


Building the RAM Disk Device Driver 


To build the RAM disk device driver, enter the source code from listing 8-11 into 
a file called ramdisk.asm, using a word processor. Next, assemble, link, and 
convert the code to .COM format. Be sure to add the RAM disk device driver to 
the CONFIG.SYS file; this specifies to DOS that the driver is a user-installable 
device driver. 


Modifying the RAM Disk Device Driver 


The RAM disk device driver, as shown in listing 8-11, is built as a 100K RAM 
disk. You can modify the RAM disk to be any size you want. For example, you 
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can make the size of the user data area larger or smaller, and the File Directory 
can be made larger to hold more file entries. 
The steps in changing the RAM disk are shown below: 


1. 


10. 


11. 
the RAM disk. 


Decide the size (in K) of the user data area for your RAM disk. Multi- 
ply this number by 2 to determine the number of sectors in the user 
data area. (Example: 100K = 200 sectors.) 


. Decide the number of sectors per allocation unit. Store this number in 


the variable bpb_au. 


. Determine the number of clusters by dividing the size of the user data 


area (in sectors) by the sectors per allocation unit. 


. Determine the size of the File Allocation Table by multiplying the 


number of clusters by 1.5 bytes. Round this number up to the nearest 
512 bytes. 


. Divide the FAT size by 512 to determine the number of sectors re- 


quired for the FAT. Store this number in the variable bpb_fs. 


. Decide the number of files the File Directory will contain. Use a multi- 


ple of 16. Store this number in the variable bpb_ds. 


. Divide the number of File Directory entries by 16 to determine the 


number of sectors the File Directory will require. 


. Add up the number of reserved sectors in the Boot Record (usually 1), 


the File Allocation Table, and the File Directory. Store this number in 
the variable res_cnt. 


. Add the reserved-sector count (from step 8) to the size of the user data 


area from step 1. Store this number in the variable bpb_ts. 


Multiply the number in bpb_ts by 32 to determine the number of mem- 
ory paragraphs the RAM disk will occupy. Store this number in the 
variable ram_par. 


Lastly, change the text in the variable msg/ to reflect the new size of 


A RAM Disk Device Driver 


Listing 8-11: The complete RAM disk device driver. 


page 607132 
Cite A RAM Disk Device Driver 


oKKKEKKEKKK KKK KEK KEK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KEK KE KKK KKK KEKE RK KEKE KKK KEK KEK KKK KKK KKK KK 


* This 1S a RAM Disk Device Driver 

* Author: Robert S. Lal * 
7% Date: 29 November 1991 * 

* Purpose: A RAM Disk with audible tones ms 

* * 

* * 


This 2S a RAM Disk Device: Driver 
KREKKKKEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KK KEK KEK KEK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KEKE KEKE KR KR KEKE KK KKK KKK KH 


;summary: 
: This RAM disk device driver is built to DOS 3+ requirements 
: but is compatible with DOS 2. 


; The command processing allows for 17 commands, numbered from 
: O thru 16. The specific commands that are allowed in DOS 3 
‘ are not used to allow the RAM Disk to run under DOS 2. 


a KKEKKEKEKEKKKKE KKK KKK KKK KKK KEK KEKE KEK KEKE KK KK KEKE KKK KKK KEK KR KEK KEKKRKEKEKKKEKEKKEKKK 
' 


a ASSEMBLER DIRECTIVES * 


KKKKKKKKEKKE KEK KEKE KKK KEKE KKK KEKE KEKE KEKE KKK KKK KEKE KK KKK KK KEKE KKK KERR KE KEKEKKEKKEESK 


cseg segment para publzGe- “code” ;only one segment 
ramdisk proc far 
assume cs:cseg,es:cseg,ds:cseg 


;structures 
rh struc ;request header 
rh_len db 2 ;len of packet 
Co Uae db ? sunit code 
; (block devices only) 
rh_cmd db ? ;device driver command 
rh_status dw ? ;returned by device driver 
rh_resl dd 2 ;reserved 
rh_res2 dd ? ;reserved 
sa ends : 
rho struc ;Initialization (command 0) 
rhO0 7h db size rh dup (?) ;fixed portion 
rho _nunits db ? ;number of units 
; (block devices only) 
rhoO_brk_ofs dw ? ;offset address for break 
rho_brk_seg dw 2 ;segment address for break 
rhO_bpb_tbo dw = ;offset address of pointer 
7CO: BPE. array 
rhO_bpb_tbs dw ? ;segment address of pointer 


7CO BPB array 
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Listing 8-11: (cont.) 


rho dry. Tee 
rho 

rhi 

cl a Cees al 
rhi_media 
rhi_md_stat 
rhi 

rh2 

alee me ag 
rh2_media 
rh2_buf_ofs 
rh2_buf_seg 
rh2_pbpbo 
rh2_pbpbs 
rh2 

rh4 

rhé4 rh 
rh4_media 
rh4_buf_ofs 
rh4_buf_seg 


rh. count 


rh4_start 
rh4 

rhs 

Tho. 7h 
rh8_media 
rh8_buf_ofs 
rh8_buf_seg 


rh8_count 


rh8_start 
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db 
ends 
struc 
db 

db 
db 
ends 
struc 
db 

db 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
ends 
Struc 
db 

db 

dw 
dw 


dw 


dw 
ends 
struc 
db 

db 
dw 
dw 


dw 


dw 


size rh 
? 
7 


size rh 


sive: rh 
? 
2 


size rh 


;first available drive 
7; (DOS 324) (block only) 


° 
4 


;Media_Check (command 1) 


dup (?) ;f1ixed portion 


;media descriptor from DPB 
;media status returned by 
;device driver 


e 
/ 


;Get_BPB (command 2) 


dup(?) ;f1xed portion 


;media descriptor from DPB 
;offset address of 

;data transfer area 
;segment address of 

;data transfer area 
;offset address of 
;pointer to BPB 

;segment address of 
;pointer to BPB 


/ 


; INPUT (command 4) 


dup(?) ;fixed portion 


smedia descriptor from DPB 
;offset address of 

;data transfer area 
;segment address of 

;data transfer area 
stransfer count 

; (sectors for block) 

; (bytes for character) 
;start sector number 
‘(block <only) 


° 
Uy 


;OUTPUT (command 8) 


dup(?) ;fixed portion 


;media descriptor from DPB 
;offset address of 

;data transfer area 
;segment address of 

;data transfer area 
stransfer count 

; (sectors for block) 

; (bytes for character) 
;start sector number 
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Listing 8-11: (cont.) 


> (block only) 
rhs ends : 
rhg struc >OUTPUT_VERIFY (command 9) 
rh9_rh db size rh dup(?) ; fixed portion 
rh9_media db ? ;media descriptor from DPB 
rho DUE ors dw a ;offset address of 

;data transfer area 
rh9_buf_seg dw 2 ;segment address of 

;data transfer area 
Po: sOOtnie dw 2 s;transfer count 

; (sectors for block) 

| PtbyY Ges: TOR character) 

rh9_start dw 2 ;start sector number (block only) 
rh9 ends : 
EAS Seruc ;Removable (command 15) 
rhis len db ? ;len of packet 
Peo. Ue db 2 sunit code 

; (block devices only) 
rn 1-5: Cid db ? ;device driver command 
rhi5_status dw ? ;returned by device driver 
rhi5_resl dd ? ;reserved 
Pits. res? dd fy ;reserved 
alates ends ; 


;commands that do not have unique portions to the request header: 
: INPUT_STATUS (command 6) 

: INPUT_FLUSH (command 7) 
: OUTPUT_STATUS (command 10) 
: OUTPUT_FLUSH (command 11) 
(command 13) 
( ) 
( ) 


: OPEN 
; CLOSE command 14 
: REMOVABLE command 15 


KKK KKK KKK KKK KK KKK KKK KEKE KEK KKK KERR KR KERR KKK KKK KEKE KER KE KKK KEK KKK KKK 
’ 


ae MAIN PROCEDURE CODE * 


CREEK KEK KKK KEK KKK KE KKK KKK KKK KEK KKK KEKE KE KKK KKK KEK KKK KKK KEKE KEK KKK KEK KKK 
/ 
begin: 


Sstart_address equ S ;starting address 


KKK KKKKKKEKK KEKE KKK KKK KEKE KKK KER KER KKK KR KEKE KEKE KEKE KEKE KKK KEK KEK KKK KEKEKKEKKEKEK 
f 


ne DEVICE HEADER REQUIRED BY DOS rs 


KKK KKKKKKKKE KK KKK KKK KEK KKK KEK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KK EKER KK KEKE KEKE KK KKK KEKE KKK E KEKE 
' 


next_dev dd -] | *no device driver after this 
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Listing 8-11: (cont.) 


attribute dw 2000h ;blk dev, non IBM format 
strategy dw dev_strategy ;address of strategy routine 
interrupt dw dev_interrupt ;address if interrupt routine 
dev_name db 1. ;number of block devices 

db DP MUO 2) ;7 byte filler 


oKKEKKKEKKKRKKR KEK KKK KEK KEKE KE KKK KEKE KEK KKK KKK KEK KKK KKK KEKE KEK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KEK KK 
I 


ae WORK SPACE FOR THE DEVICE DRIVER * 


oe KKEKEKKEKEKEKKEKEKKKEKKKKE KKK KEKE KEK KEKE KR KEKE KR KKK KEKE KEK KEKE KEKE KKK KKK KR K KEKE 
! 


rh_ofs dw Ye ;offset address of request header 
rh_seg dw 2 ;segment address of request header 
boot_rec equ S ;dummy DOS boot record 
db 3 dup (0) ;not a jump instruction 
db PTWG) -1.2-0" ;vendor id 
bob equ S >This is the BIOS Parameter Block 
bob_ss dw aa Ie 7512 byte sector size 
bpb_au db 1 ;cluster size is 1 sector 
bob_rs dw 1 ;1 (boot) reserved sector 
bob nt db i el PAT -only 
bpb_ds dw 48 ;#files in the File Directory 
bopb_ts dw Zz203 ;sects=1LOOKB + 5 overhead 
bob_md db Ofeh ;media descriptor 
bopb_fs dw a ;FAT sectors in each FAT 
bpb_ptr dw bpb ;bios parameter block pointer array (1 entry) 


current RAM disc information 


total dw 2 ;transfer sector count 

verify db 0 ‘VErliy 1syes -~ O2=no 

start dw 0 ;start sector number 

disk dw 0 ;RAM disk start address 

ut UOT Ss dw 2 ;data transfer offset address 
buf_seg dw 2 ;data transfer segment address 
res_cnt dw 5 ;# reserved sectors 

ram_par dw 6560 ;paragraphs of memory 

bell db a ;l= bell on for RAM disk i/o 


eo KKEEKKEKRKEKKKE KKK KKK KR KR KKK KKK KERR KKK KE KEKE KKK KK KEKKEE RRR KK KKKEKKEKEKKKR KEKE 
! 


7? THE STRATEGY PROCEDURE * 


Oe BRK KEKE KEKE KK KEKE KEKE KKK KEKE KERR KEKE KEKE KK KEK KKK KEKE KK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KKKEK KK 
! 


dev_strategy: mov cs:rh_seg,es ;save the segment address 
mov cs:rh_ofs, bx ;save the offset address 
ret sreturn to DOS 
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Listing 8-11: (cont.) 


KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEK KKK KKK KKK KEK KEK KKK K KEK KEKKEEKEKEKKKKEKREKAKKEKKRKKKKKRKKK 
, 


ae THE INTERRUPT PROCEDURE * 


KK KEKE KKK KEK KK KEK KEK KKK KEKE KKK KEK KEK KEKE KEKE KEK KEK KK KKK KEKKKKEKKEKKKKRKKKKKKAKKSK 
, 


;device interrupt handler - 2nd call from DOS 


dev_interrupt: 


‘ealge| ;Save machine state on entry 

push ds 

push es 

push ax 

push bx 

push (ap.4 

push dx 

push di 

push Si 

mov ax,cs:rh_seg ;restore ES as saved by STRATEGY call 
mov es,ax ; 

mov bx -ce=rh.ofs ;restore BX as saved by STRATEGY call 


;jump to appropriate routine to process command 


mov al,es: [bx] .rh_cmd get request header command 

rod Glink ;times 2 for index into word table 
lea di,cmdtab ;function (command) table address 
mov ah, 0 ;clear hi order 

add di,ax ;add the index to start of table 
jmp word ptr[di] ;jump indirect 


;CMDTAB is the command table that contains the word address 
;for each command. The request header will contain the 
;command desired. The INTERRUPT routine will jump through an 
;address corresponding to the requested command to get to 
;the appropriate command processing routine. 


CMDTAB label byte ;* = char devices only 
dw INITIALIZATION ; initialization 
dw MEDIA CHECK ; media check (block only) 
dw GET_BPB » buatdabpb 
dw LOCTi, ENPUT ; loctl in 
dw INPUT ; input (read) 
dw ND_INPUT ;*nondestructive input no wait 
dw INPUT_STATUS ;*input status 
dw INPUT_FLUSH ;*input flush 
dw OUTPUT ; output (write) 
dw OUTPUT_VERIFY ; output (write) with verify 
dw OUTPUT_STATUS ;*output status 
dw OUTPUT_FLUSH sFOutDUE: Bish 
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Listing 8-11: (cont.) 


dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 


LOC: Out 
OPEN 

CLOSE 
REMOVABLE 
OUTPUT. BUSY 


* TEC |) Culout 

; device open 

; device close 

; removable media 
* OUtDUt. tal busy 


eo KRKEKEKKEKKKKEKK KKK KKK KKK KEK KER KKK KEKE KKK KKK KEKE KEKE KK KEKE KEKE ERK KEKE KEKE KEKE KKK KEKE EES 
, 


He YOUR LOCAL PROCEDURES 


oKKEKEKKKKEKKEKKRE KR KKK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KEKE KK KER KERR KKK KKK KK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KEKE 
' 


save proc 


* 


near ;saves data from Request Header 


: called from INPUT, OUTPUT 


mov 
mov 
mov 
Mov 
mov 
mov 
mov 
mov 
mov 
ret 
save endp 


cvt2seg proc 


ax,es:[bx].rh4_buf_segq ;save data transfer 


cs:buf_seg,ax ; segment 

ax,es:[bx].rh4 buf_ofs j;save data transfer 
cs:buf_ofs,ax >: offset 

ax,es: [bx] .rh4_start ;get start sector number 
cs:start,ax ; save it 

ax,es: [ox] .rh4_count ;# sectors to transfer 


ah, 0 
cs:total,ax 


*clear hi order 
+; Save in our area 
sreturn to caller 


near ;calculates memory address 


: requires cs:start 


. returns 


; USes 


mov 
Mov 
shi 
mov 
add 
mov 
mov 
mov 
mov 
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cs:total 
eoediek 


ds 
Cx 
Si 


ax 
Cx 
Si 
ds 


ax,cs:start 
Cll 

ax,cl 
cx,cs:disk 
Cx,ax 
ds,cx 

si,0 
ax,cs:total 
Cx, D'2 


starting sector 
total sector count 
RAM disk start address 


segment address 
count of total bytes 
= 0 for paragraph boundary 


;get starting sector number 
smultiply by 32 paragraphs/sector 
> by shifting left 5 places 

sget start segment of RAM disk 
;add to initial segment 

; DS has start segment 

;make it on a paragraph boundary 
;total number of sectors 

;byte per sector 


Listing 8-11: (cont.) 


A RAM Disk Device Driver 


mul Cx ;smultiply to get xfer length 
or ax,axX ;too large (carry set)? 
ap aly. calcl sno (less than 64k) 
mov ax, O0ffffh syes - make it 64k 
calcl: mov CxX,ax smove length to cx 
ret sreturn to caller 
cvt2seg endp 
belll proc near ;bell on if needed 
cmp cs:byte ptr bell,0 ;bell required? 
BW nobelll ;no 
mov al, Ob6h smagic # 
out 43h,al ;timer2 
mov ax,400h ;cycles 
out 42h,al Leb 
mov al,ah ;msb 
out 42h,al 
eat al,61h ;spkr port 
or alz3 ;spkr/timer on 
@ths 61h,al : 
nobellil: ret ;return 
belll endp 
bell2 proc near ;bell off if needed 
cmp cs:byte ptr bell,0 ;bell off needed? 
gles nobell2 ;no 
alee al,61h °Get: DOLCE 
and al,O0fch ;spkr/timer2 off 
out 61h,al ‘ 
nobell2: ret ;return 
bell2 endp 


RRR KEKKKK KE KKK KKK KEKE KK KEKE KKK KKKEKE KEE EK 
, 
* 


; DOS COMMAND PROCESSING 


oKKRKEKKEKKK KKK KK KEKE KR KEKE KKK KKK KRKKE KEKE KEKE KEKE 
/ 


;command 0 Initialization 
Initialization: 

call Deda) 

call initial 

push cs 

pop dx 


;calculate end segment of RAM disk 


lea ax,cs:start_disk 
mov Cue il! 

ror ch arewe 

add dx, ax 

mov cs:disk, dx 

mov ax,ram_par 


KREKKKKKKKKKKKEKKRKKEKAEKEKKEKEKS 
* 


RREKEKKKEKKKEKKKKKKKEKEKKAKK KEKE 


;optional bell tone 
;display console message 
;move cs 

2 TO) “Qae 


;start address of RAM disk 
shex digit share count 
;divide by 16 paragraphs 
;add to current cs value 
;RAM disk start address 
;add # RAM disk paragraphs 
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add 


dx,ax 


return the break address to DOS 


Mov 
mov 


es: [bx] .rh0_brk_ofs,0 


es: [bx] .rhO_brk_seg, dx 


;to start segment of RAM disk 


offset is 0 
;segment 


return number of units for a block device 


mov 


;return address of array of BIOS Parameter Blocks 


lea 
mov 
mov 


initialize boot, 


push 
mov 
mov 
mov 
Cac 
mov 
push 
pop 
mov 
rep 


es: [bx].rhO_nunits,1l 


dx, bob. per 


es: [ox .rn0 bob. tbo,dx 


es: [bx].rhO_bpb_tbs,cs 


ds 

cs:start, 0 
ax,cs:res_cnt 
Cs -totdal.ax 
cvt2seg 

al,0 

ds 

es 

di,si 

stosb 


smove boot record to sector 0 


pop 
mov 
mov 
lea 
mov 
rep 


ds 

es,cs:disk 
ai; 0 
Si1,cs:boot_rec 
Cx, 24 

movsb 


;build one.and only one FAT 


mov 
mov 
call 
mov 
mov 
mov 
call 


send of initialization - 


Mov 
Mov 
Mov 
jmp 


;command 1 
Media_Check: 
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cs:start,1 

cs:total,1l 

cvt2seg 

ds:byte ptr [si],0feh 
ds:byte ptr 1[si],0ffh 
ds:byte ptr 2[si],0ffh 
bell2 


ax,cs:rh_seg 
es,ax 
bx,cs:rh_ofs 
done 


Media_Check 


;only one RAM disk 


(1 only) 

;address of bpb pointer array 
;return offset 

;return segment 


FAT, Directory to zeroes 


;cvt2seg destroys ds 


sstart sector = 0 
;#reserved sectors 
-#sectors 


;address and count 
;fil1 value 

;save 

;move to es 

Yel OfEtsecsS -= 20 

;clear reserved sectors 


;restore ds -> RAM disk 
;RAM disk start address 
;zero out dil (boot record) 
;address of boot record 


;copy 24 bytes of boot record 


;logical sector 1 
;doesn’t matter 

;get ds:si set quickly 
;set the first 2 FAT 

; entries to describe 
eo hikey a | 
soptional bell off 


restore es:bx exit 


;move request header 
; segment to es 
; offset to bx 
;set DONE bit & exit 


;block device only 


Listing 8-11: (cont.) 


Mov 
jmp 


;command 2 
Get_BPB: 
push 
push 
mov 
mov 
call 
push 
pop 
lea 
add 
mov 
rep 
pop 
pop 
mov 
mov 
Mov 
lea 
mov 
mov 


jmp 


;command 3 
LOCT:. Input: 


jmp 


;command 4 
Aaya bu oR 
~ call 
call 
call 
mov 
mov 
mov 
add 
abate) 
mov 
sub 
mov 
inputl: rep 
call 
mov 
mov 
mov 


jmp 


es: [bx] .rhl_media,1 
done 


Get_BPB 


es 
bx 

cs:start,0 

cS Lobel. | 

cvt2seg 

cs 

es 

dics: bpb 

=f erm ie 

(eb erailee) 

movsb 

bx 

es 

dx, cs7Dpb ptr 

es: [bx] .rh2_pbpbo, dx 
es: [bx].rh2_pbpbs,cs 
dx,ce2bpb ~ 

es: [bx] .rh2_buf_ofs,dx 
es: [bx] .rh2_buf_seg,cs 
done 


LOCT EL: Tnpue 


unknown 


Input Read RAM disk 


belll Pourn 
save ;save 
evt2seg eysene 
es,cs:buf_seg ;set d 
di,cs:but ots >; toe 
ax, dal ;get o 
acc Cx ;add t 
ieee) shew ;overft 
ax, UEEErh ;yes - 
ax, di ;subtr 
CX ax ;new t 
movsb ;Read 
bell2 -CUurn 
ax,cs:rh_seg ;move 
es,ax ; segm 
bx,cs:rh_ofs * OLS 
done ;set D 


A RAM Disk Device Driver 


;media is unchanged 
;set DONE bit & exit 


;read Boot record 

;save request header segment 
;save request header offset 
*bDOOU FTecord: = sector -0 

;1 sector 

;convert to RAM disk address 
;set es to 

ae es 

;address of bios param blk 
;add 11 to si 

;length of bpb 

;move 

s;restore request header offset 
;restore request header segment 
;pointer to BPB array 

; to Request Header 

;same for segment 

;address of BPB 

; sector buffer offset 

;same for segment 

;set DONE bit & exit 


sset error bit/code & exit 
and return data to DOS 


on bell if required 
Request Header data 
RAM disk start address 
estination seg & ofs 
S:di 

ffset 

ransfer length 

low? 

use max transfer 

act offset from max 
ransfer count 

RAM disk to data area 
off bell if required 
request header 

ent to es 

et to bx 

ONE bit & exit 
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s;command 5 
ND input-: 

jmp 
s;command 6 
Input_Status: 

jmp 
scommand 7 
Input_Flush: 

jmp 
-command 8 


Outputs 


call 
call 
call 
push 
pop 


OuUtEL* 


;command 9 

Output_Verify: 
mov 
Imp 


scommand 10 
Output_Status: 


jmp 


ND_Input 


busy 


Input_Status 


done 


Input_Flush 


done 


Output 


belll 

save 

cvt2seg 

ds 

es 

di,si 
ds,cs:buf_seg 
si,cs:buf_ofs 
movsb 
bx,cs:rh_ofs 
es,cs:rh_seg 
cs:verify,0 
Out dL 
cs:verify,0 
input 

bell2 
ax,cs:rh_seg 
es,ax 
bx,cs:rh_ofs 
done 


Output_Verify 


OSs Verrry .1. 
output 


Output_Status 


done 


set BUSY bit 


set DONE bit 


;set DONE bit 


Write data to 


& exit 


& exit 


& exit 


RAM disk 


*turn bell on if needed 


;save Request 


Header data 


;get start address in RAM 


;move to 

; es 

;same for di 
;ds:si points 
; data in DOS 


to source 


smove ds:si to es:di 


restore es:bx 


;for possible 


jmp to input 


;do we verify write? 


;no 
;reset verify 


indicator 


;read those sectors back in 
;turn bell off if required 
;move request header 

; segment to es 


> offset to bx 


set DONE bit 


,;output 


(write) 


& exit 


with verify 


;set the verify flag 


7;go to output 


set DONE bit 


routine 


& exit 
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Listing 8-11: (cont.) 


;command 11 Output_Flush 
Output_Flush: 


jmp done ;set DONE bit & exit 
command 12 FOCTE OuCput 
LOG: Ours 

jmp unknown ;set error bit/code & exit 
;command 13 Open 
Open: 

jmp done ;set DONE bit & exit 
;command 14 Close 
Close: 

jmp done ;set DONE bit & exit 
;command 15 Removable 
Removable: 

mov es: {[bx].rh_status,0200h ;set busy 

jmp done ;set DONE bit & exit 
;command 16 Output Til Busy 


OUTPUT BUSY: 


jmp unknown ;set error bit/code & exit 


eo KRKKRKKKKKKRKE KKK KKK KKK KEK KERR KEK KEK KKK KKK KEK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKEK KKK KKK 
, 


oh ERROR EXIT * 


RK KEK KKK K KK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KK KKK KEK KEK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KEKKKEKK KKK KKKKEK 
t 


unknown: 
or es: [bx].rh_status, 8003h ;set error bit and error code 
jmp done ;set done and exit 


RSI RA HM Ba Pte I Bey ee te Os Ae Oe eB, POR UMS RAS (POs TP Be Bee eae A A EAN Re NY ey eee ae Ty 


COMMON EXIT i 


se IE PR EAE A ae Ae Se ION PA De Ae Bee Re A I RES IE eR ae Ae A Rie NE Oe Re RC ON Re eI ec Rs OR Dg Bee Maes ae ROR Te a 


busy: or es: [bx].rh_status,0200h ;set busy bit 
done: or es: [bx].rh_status,0100h ;set done 
pop Si ;restore all registers 
pop di 
pop ax 
pop Cx 
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Listing 8-11: (cont.) 


pop bx 
pop ax 
pop es 
pop ds 
ret , return to: DOS 


KKK KKK KKKKE KEKE KKK RK KEK KEK KEKE KK KEK KEK KEK KERR KERR KK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KEK KKK KKEKK 
' 


aa END OF PROGRAM = 


KKK KKK KK KKK KKK KEK KKK KK KEK KK KKK KKK KEK KKK KKK KKK KEK KKK KE KKK KKK KKKKKKEKE 
’ 


end_of_program: 


;org to paragraph boundary for start of RAM disk 


1 (S-start_address) mod 16 
org (S-start_address)+16-((S-start_address) mod 16) 
endif 
start_disk equ S 
initial proc near : 
lea dx,msgl ;initialization 
mov ah, 9 ; message 
Lit 21h ;doscall 
ret ;return 


initial endp 
msgl db ‘The Waite Group 100k RAM Disk’,0Odh,0ah,’$’ 


ramdisk endp 
cseg ends 
end begin 


sthat’s all folks 


Summary 


In this chapter, we have built a block device driver. The RAM disk device driver 
builds a simulation of a disk in memory; DOS treats this disk no differently than 
other disks. You will find that the RAM disk offers much faster access to your 
files because you do not have to wait for slow mechanical devices to move the data 
around. Block device drivers are similar to character-oriented devices; the differ- 
ences are in the commands that each driver supports. Writing drivers for block 
devices is no different than writing drivers for character-oriented devices. 
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A RAM Disk Device Driver 


We have now built device drivers for the console, printer, clock, and disk 
devices. The format for the device drivers has been standardized to the point that 
we merely add code for the appropriate commands for each device driver. We have 
seen that all device drivers share common code for performing common functions 
and that DOS does not distinguish between the drivers insofar as the command 
structure is concerned. 

You have built enough device drivers that you should now understand what 
device drivers do and be ready to start writing device drivers on your own. The 
next chapter deals with that topic. 


Questions 


1. How does a RAM disk device driver differ from a device driver for a 
diskette or fixed disk? 


2. The BIOS Parameter Block contains which fields: 
a. Sector size 
b. Number of hidden sectors 
c. Number of reserved sectors 
d. Number of heads 
e. Number of files 
f. FAT size 
g. Media descriptor 
h. Number of total sectors 
i. Number of sectors per track 
j. Number of FATs 
k. Size of user data area 
1. Allocation unit size 
How many FAT does the RAM disk device driver have? 


What are the basic commands implemented by the RAM disk device 
driver? 


5. What variables are changed if the size of the RAM disk is changed to 
200K? (Hint: This is tough.) 


Answers may be found in appendix F. 
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Building a Complete Full-function Device Driver 


L this chapter, we will take an in-depth look at writing DOS device 
drivers. Previous chapters have presented device drivers for standard types of 
devices. The RAM disk device driver of chapter 8 was a simulation of a real device 
using memory instead of actual hardware—a virtual device. Each of the device 
drivers in this book so far contained code for a set of commands unique to that 
particular driver, and the Device Header defined to DOS specific parameters of 
each device. This example approach did not cover all the universal aspects of 
device drivers, however. 

This chapter will describe in detail all tasks required to write a device driver, 
starting with the basics of selecting the tools and establishing the working 
environment. We will show you how to build a device driver from scratch, starting 
with the Device Header and going through each of the commands that may be 
incorporated in your driver. 


Required Tools 


The tools that you will need to write device drivers are shown in table 9-1. The 
first is an editor that allows you to enter your assembly language source code 
(instructions) into a file. The next is an assembler, which translates your source 
statements into object code. The assembler will also help find certain types of 
errors in your programs. The linker is a program that converts assembler-gener- 
ated object code into executable code. Finally, you must use the utility program 
EXE2BIN to convert the executable file into a special .COM file. Device drivers 
require .COM-format files in order to load the code into memory as it appears in 
the file. 
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Tool ~ Description 


Editor A word processor or text editor program which allows entering 
source text into a file. It is also used to modify the text file. 


Assembler A utility program that converts the source assembly language 
program into relocatable object modules. 


LINK A linker program which combines one or more relocatable object 
modules into an executable file. 


EXE2BIN A utility program that converts normal executable files into 
memory image files. Memory image files are known as .COM files 
and are required for device drivers. 


Table 9-1: The programming tools required to write DOS device 
drivers. | 7 


The Perfect Editor 
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We all probably have our favorite word processor or text editor. If we were to 
write device drivers for a living, however, we would undoubtedly try to find an 
editor that was designed specially for programmers. 

Even the most primitive editors have most of the features you need to write 
device drivers. These features are the ability to enter and modify text and the 
ability to Tab to certain columns to line up instructions, operands to the instruc- 
tions, and comments. 

Additional features that make life easier are the ability to have a second 


~ window that contains the text from another file. This allows you to look at another 


file while you edit the first file. This second file could be another example of a 
device driver, a file header your program requires, or a file containing the strucs 
to copy into your device driver file. Having a second file in a window lets you 
inspect any other file without exiting the current file. 

Another useful feature of an editor for programming is the ability to custom- 
ize function keys to perform a particular function. Although most word processors 
use the function keys to perform a print command function, such as bold printing 
of text, such formatting commands are not useful for writing programs. Instead, 
you will want the ability to replace a function-key command with one more useful 
to writing programs—for example, a search-and-replace function or a function that 
repeats a long instruction sequence that is frequently needed. 
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Assemblers 


Many assembler programs are available for the IBM PC. Although each of these 
has its special features, the device driver programs in this book require only one 
unusual assembler feature: struc pseudo-operation. This assembler feature lets 
you set up a template to access the data without a lot of unnecessary calculations 
for relative positions; it also eliminates the need to specify whether the data type 
is a byte or a word. It is easy to make changes in the structure to reflect a change 
in the data fields and in the lengths of the entries. 

In general, you can use the simplest or the most feature-laden assembler to 
write a device driver. We used IBM’s MASM, because it was available. Other 
assemblers you can use are Microsoft’s MASM or Borland’s Turbo Assembler. 


The Operating Environment 


When you write programs, you will want to edit, assemble, and link without 
having to remember where the program files are on the disk. One useful technique 
is to use the PATH command to specify a path to the directory in which all your 
program files reside. Then you can let DOS search your directories for files that 
do not exist in the current working directory. The PATH command is inserted in 
the AUTOEXEC.BAT file and could look like this: 


PATH: CeNyutal 


Another aid is a text file, called the index file, placed in each directory. This 
file contains information you create of what each file contains. Start with a 
directory listing using the DIR command and edit this file to keep notes about 
each file. | 


Assembly Language at Its Best and Worst 


Source code for programs written in assembly language is either hard or easy to 
read. Historically, the debate has been between easy-to-read code that is slow 
and hard-to-read code that is fast. The argument is no different today for 
assembly language programming on the PC. What is often ignored is that once 
the code is written, human memory tends to forget the details and nuances behind 
the procedures. 

The examples in the previous chapters have been written with clarity in 
mind. The code does not have tricky instructions that take advantage of some 
hidden feature of the 8088/8086 architecture. This approach is always the best 
for learning what device drivers do. 

However, because device drivers control the flow of data between the PC 
and its devices, you may wish to optimize the code to minimize the time the device 
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drivers execute. This need not make the code obscure or hard to understand; you 
perform this bit of magic by documenting the code and by understanding what 
certain instructions do. 


Faster Instructions The first step in speeding up code and keeping it clear is 
to make sure that all code includes comments. Each instruction deserves a 
comment explaining its purpose. This is particularly true of instructions whose 
function is not clear. The second step is to use instructions that are faster in terms 
of the number of CPU cycles required for execution. Table 9-2 shows some 
examples of both steps. 

The first example in table 9-2 subtracts a register from itself to produce a 
result of zero. This method of clearing a register is faster than a move of 0 to the 
AX register. Be sure to comment the instruction to indicate that you need the AX 


Speed Code Description 
Normal mov ax,0 smake AX = 0 
Fast sub ax,ax smake AX = 0 by 
ssubtracting AX from itself 
Normal mov ax,offset xx sget the address of xx 
Fast lea ax,xx sget the address of xx 
Normal mov es,cs:rh_seg ;get segment address 
mov bx,cs:rh_ofs sget offset address 
Fast les _bx,cs:rh_ofs sget segment/offset address 
Normal mov bx,32 smultiply AX 
mul bx sby 32 
Fast mov cl,5 smultiply AX by 32 
shl  ax,cl | susing a left shift 
sof 5 places 


Table 9-2: Some coding examples of where using a different 
instruction results in faster execution times. 
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register to be 0. Using the mov instruction takes four clock cycles, whereas using 
the swb instruction takes three. 

The next example is the instruction that loads the AX register with the 
offset address of xx. The assembler keyword offset is used to generate an offset 
address. Make this instruction faster by using the Load Effective Address (lea) 
instruction. Using the /ea instruction typically saves six clock cycles. 

The third example is the familiar two-line sequence that restores the ES 
and BX registers from the INTERRUPT routine of a device driver. Use two 
instructions for clarity, but a faster method is to use the 8088/8086 instruction 
les, which loads both registers. This saves at least eight clock cycles. 

The final example is a specialized one. When you need to multiply a number 
by some power of 2 (2,4,8,16,32, ...), make this code sequence faster by shifting 
left some number of places. Each left shift of 1 position results in a multiplication 
of 2. As the example shows, instead of multiplying by 32 you left shift 5 positions, 
yielding the same results in a much quicker period of time. This can save from 
61 to 106 cycles. 


Know Your Device 


Writing device drivers requires several pieces of information. The first and most 
important piece of information is the device itself. You will need to know a lot 
about the device: how it is programmed, what it does, and how to use it. 

A checklist of necessary information regarding the device for which you are 
writing a device driver is provided below: 


# Description of the device 

= I/O port addresses used (also memory addresses used, if any) 
-™ Description of each I/O port address 

= Intended use under DOS 


= Test programs and diagnostics 


First, find out about the device itself. If it is a real device, such as a tape 
unit, you will need to know how to operate it: the type of media if it is a storage 
device, how to turn it on and off, etc. This type of information will allow you to 
integrate this new device into the DOS environment. 

The next piece of information involves programming the device. Some 
devices work with a controller or an adapter card that is plugged into the PC bus. 
You will need to know how to program the device to transfer data. With many 
devices, the manufacturer supplies code in a ROM that is part of the controller. 
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Simply use these routines in your device driver in much the same way as you use 
the BIOS interrupts discussed in previous chapters. If the device adapter does 
not have ROM-based code, then you will need to know the I/O port addresses that 
reference registers on the adapter and what functions they perform when you 
read or write to the port. This establishes how to program the device from within 
a device driver. Another piece of information you may need is the timing of your 
device, which may affect how fast you can issue instructions. Lastly, if the 
device does not come with an adapter, it will generally use the serial or parallel 
ports that are part of the PC. 

In either case, you will need the programming instructions and the sequence 
of operations for the device. Use these instructions in your device driver to 
control the device through an appropriate command that DOS requests of your 
device driver. For example, if the device requires initialization, you will need 
to add code in the driver’s initialization command-processing section. 

Appendix A lists the ROM-based BIOS interrupts that you can use in your 
device drivers. 

Another item in the driver checklist is the intended use of the device under 
DOS. Although many of the devices available for the PC have been derived 
from older minicomputer technology that is being adapted for PCs, these devices 
often have hardware features that are not usable by the PC and DOS environ- 
ment. For example, minicomputer tape drives often have controllers that return 
diagnostic information on the tape drive. DOS does not know how to make use of 
such information, so this feature of certain tape drives may not be applicable to 
your device driver. “Intended use” should make you list what information your 
intended device will provide. 

You will need to match each of the device’s operations to a driver command- 
processing function. At a bare minimum, there is device read or input, device 
write or output, open and close if it is required by the device, and I/O control for 
the device. 

Finally, you must have test programs and diagnostics for the device. Before 
you write a device driver you need to see the device in operation and have a 
method of determining whether the device is functioning properly. These test 
programs can give you a feel for the device as it should operate under DOS. The 
practical aspects of the device are also revealed through these test programs. A 
test program would be a stand-alone, .EXE-type program that could exercise the 
device in at least some minimum way. Diagnostic programs are also useful in 
gauging the device reliability and whether you should incorporate more error- 
handling within your device drivers. 
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Listing 9-1: A skeleton listing from which to develop any device driver. 


page 6032 
tLtie A Device Driver Skeleton 


KKK KEKKKKKKKEKKKKEKK KKK KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKKEKKKEKKEKKEKEKSE 
' 


ox This 18S a Device Driver * 
eR RKKEKKKKEKKEKREKEEKKEKEKR KER AKEEKRKKREKKREKKEREKREREKREKEKKEEEKRERKEKEKREKERERE 


g EKKKEKKEKEKREKEEKEKKKRE KEKE K KEKE EERE KEKE KEKE RE KKKREKKEKEERKEKRKEKKEKKKKKKK S 


ASSEMBLER DIRECTIVES * 


KKK KKKKEKKKEKEKEKEKEKKKE KKK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KEKE KKK KEKKKEKKKKEKK KEKE 
' 


eo KKKEKKKRKKKE KKK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KEKE KEK KE KKK KKK KKK KK KKK KEKE KKK KKEKKKEKRKKKK KK 
! 


es MAIN PROCEDURE CODE * 


Ce KRKKKKKKEKK KKK KKK KKK KEK KEKE KK KKK KEK KKK KKK KEKE KEKE KKK KKK KEKE KKK KKKKKKKK KEKE 
! 


CCC eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee eee ae ae oe oe 
i 

oe DEVICE HEADER REQUIRED BY DOS i 
SOIR RII III II III II II III I III III OI III II ISI I I IEA AO IE ae 


° 


’ 
RARER RAE ERR BREE IKK RRR RR RRR RLS RR EIR RR IR IK RARER RE RR IRD RR RRR IK 


ag WORK SPACE FOR THE DEVICE DRIVER * 


eo KKKEKKKKEKEKEK RK KKK KEKE KEK KEK KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KK KKK KEKE KEK KEKE KKK KKK KRKEKRKKKKEKKE 
/ 


PRA EREREREREAREKERKER ARR EREKEREREREKRER EKER KEE RARER EERE KER EK 


ies THE STRATEGY PROCEDURE * 


RK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KEK KK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KEKE KEKE KK KR KKEKKKE KKK KK 
‘ 


KEKE KKK K KKK KEKE KEKE KKK KEK KKK KEK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KEK KEK KKK KKK KEKKKEKKEKKE KKK KK KE 
/ 


;* THE. LNTERRUPT PROCEDURE * 


ORK KEKEKKEKEKKKE KK KKE KKK KEK KEKE KE KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KEKE KE KKK KKEKK KKK KKK 
I 


KEKE KKK KEKK KEKE KK KKK KEK KKK KEK KKK KKK KEK KE KKK KER KKK KEK KKK KKK KKEKKEKKKEKKKKEKEK 


;* YOUR LOCAL PROCEDURES * 


RK KKK KKK KK KEK KEK KKK KKK KEK KEKE KEKE KEK KEKE KK KKK KEKE KEKE KKK KEK KEK KEKE KKK KEKE KKK KKEKEESE 
I 


eo KRKKEKKKKKEKK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KR KEKE KEKE K KKK KKK KE KK KK KKK KKK KKKKEKKKKRKKKKKK KK 
’ 


a DOS COMMAND PROCESSING * 


eo KRKKKKKEKE KKK KKK KEKE KKK KK KKK KEK KEKE K KKK KKK KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KEKKEKKKEKKE KE 
’ 


; 
eR RKEKKKKEKEEKKE ERE KR KE RRR KKEREK KR KEK KEKE EK KEKE KEKE ERKEREREKERKKEEKRKEKERKEKKE 


: ERROR EXIT * 


g RKRKKKKKEK KKK KK EK KKK EKER KKK KEK KK KK KKK KK ER KKEKKKKKKKEKEKKKKKK KKK KE KK 


=e 


KKK KKKKE KKK KEKE KKK KEKE KK KKK KEK KKK KE KKK KEKE KKK KRKKE KEKE KK KKK KRKKEKKKKKK KKK KKK 
' 


ra COMMON EXIT * 


KKK KEKKKEKKK KE KKK KE KKK KEK KKK KEK KKK KEK KEKE KKK KKK KEK KKK KKK KKK KKKEKRKKKKKK KEKE 
' 


eg RRKEKKKEKEKKEEK KEK KEKE KEKE KEK KKKEKEEKEKRKEKE REE KKKEKKEKREKEKREKKKKRKEKEKKKKEKK A 


<= END OF PROGRAM * 


BI I ET TED, Ie IIE TE IRI FORE I IERIE KDE IR Ke RR ICM IF BLA ER NOTE LCT IN A RIE IER I IE A 
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In listing 9-1, we present the device driver skeleton that was first introduced in 
chapter 3. We will describe, in detail, what you will need to know in order to write 
code for these sections: “Assembler Directives,” “Device Header Required by 
DOS,” “The STRATEGY Procedure,” “The INTERRUPT Procedure,” “DOS Com- 
mand Processing,” “Error Exit,” and “Common Exit.” The rest of the sections will 
depend on the particular requirements of the device driver being written. In many 
cases, you can simply lift code from the device drivers already covered in previous 
chapters. 


Assembler Directives 


This is the section containing the driver’s assembler directives that specify the 
exact requirements for the driver’s data structures. Here you set up the segment, 
the main procedure, and the address generation for the CS, ES, and DS registers. 
For most device drivers, these directives do not change; you can reference your 
code and data in all device drivers in the same way. 

The most important aspect of this section is the ability to use data struc- 
tures. Data structures allow you to access the data that DOS passes to the device 
driver in a consistent fashion. The use of structures minimizes the errors that 
come with using equates (EQU). Errors are common when using one equate to 
define another and so on. An error in calculation in the middle of an equate results 
in errors propagated down the line. The use of structures follows closely the way 
the data is originally defined; it also allows the assembler to calculate the offset 
addresses. This important feature of the macro assembler cannot be overrated 
for its usefulness and utility! 

Structures are defined with the keyword struc and are given a label. Each 
entry within a struc is given a name, a data-length definition, and a value for 
initialization. At the end of each struc is an ends keyword. Structures are not the 
actual declaration of data space but a definition of how you wish to view the data. 

Listing 9-2 shows the strucs for the Request Headers for device driver 
commands 0 through 25 (we will cover each of these strucs and commands in 
detail in later sections of this chapter). 


The Device Header 


The Device Header is the first piece of data that DOS sees; it defines to DOS how 
to deal with the device. Figure 9-1 shows the five basic parts of the Device Header. 

Three of the five basic components of the Device Header deal with address 
pointers. The first is a double-word pointer (offset and segment address) to the 
next device driver in the file. When DOS loads the device driver into memory from 
a file, other device drivers can be added to the same file. In fact, the PC-DOS 
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Listing 9-2: The assembler directives for defining the device driver 
structures. These data structures define the data that DOS passes to the 
device driver for each command. 


;Request Header structures 


rh 
rh_len 
rhe 


rir ema 
rh_status 
rh_resl 
rh_res2 
rh 


rho 

napgh Can ae gl 

ra0. nwnies 
rho -brk-ofs 
rh0O_brk_seg 
rhO_bpb_tbo 
rho_bpb_tbs 
eno very lee 
rho 

rh 

th oh 
rhi_media 


rhi_md_stat 


rhi_volid_ofs 


rhil_volid_seg 


rhl 


na aee 

rhe ah 
rh2_media 
rho burt Ors 


rh2_buf_seg 


struc 
db 
db 


db 
dw 
dd 
dd 
ends 


struc 
db 
db 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
db 
ends 
struc 
db 

db 
db 


dw 


dw 


ends 


SCLEUC 
db 
db 
dw 


dw 


“I 90d 


"I 9 0 80d 


size rh 


? 


size 


size 


rh 


rh 


;request header 

;len of packet 

;unit code 

; (block devices only) 
;device driver command 
;returned by device driver 


reserved 

sreserved 

Initialization (command 0) 
dup (?) ;fixed portion 


snumber of units 

; (block devices only) 
;offset address for break 
;segment address for break 
;offset address of pointer 
;to BPB array 

;segment address of pointer 
;CO (BPE array 

;first available drive 

; (DOS 3+) (block only) 


e 
/ 


;Media_Check (command 1) 
dup (?) ¢fixed portion 
;media descriptor from DPB 
;media status returned by 
;device driver 

;offset address of 
;volume identification 
;DOS 34+ only 

;segment address of 
;volume identification 
;DOS 3+ only 


f 


;Get_BPB (command 2) 
dup(?) ;fixed portion 
;media descriptor from DPB 
;offset address of 

;data transfer area 
;segment address of 

;data transfer area 
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Listing 9-2: (cont.) 


rh2_pbpbo dw ? ;offset address of 
;pointer to BPB 
rh2_pbpbs dw e ;segment address of 
;pointer to BPB 
rh2 ends : 
rh3 struc ~ sTOCTL_INPUT (command 3) 
rh3_rh db Size rh dup(?) ;fixed portion 
rh3_media db ? ;media descriptor from DPB 
rh3_buf_ofs dw ? ;offset address of 
;data transfer area 
rh3_buf_seg dw ? ;segment address of 
;data transfer area 
HAS COunt dw ? s;transfer count 


; (sectors for block) 

; (bytes for character) 
rh3_start dw 2 ;start sector number 
; (block devices only) 


£3 ends ; 
rh4 struc | ; INPUT (command 4) 
rh4 oh db size rh dup(?) ;fixed portion 
rh4_media db ? smedia descriptor from DPB 
rh4_buf_ofs dw ? ;offset address of 
;data transfer area 
rh4_buf_seg dw fy ;segment address of 
;data transfer area 
rh4_ count dw ? stransfer count 
; (sectors for block) 
> (bytes for character) 
rh4_start dw ? sstart sector number 
; (block devices only) 
rh4_volid_ofs dw ? ;offset address of 


svolume identification 

7;DOS 3+ only 
rh4_volid_seg dw ? ;segment address of 

svolume identification 
;DOS 3+ only 


rh4 ends : 
rh5 Struc ;ND_INPUT (command 5) 
rh5.7nh db size rh dup (?) ;fixed portion 
rh5_return db ? ;character returned 
rhb5 ends ; 
rho struc ;Input_Status (command 6) 
rh6_len db ? s;len of packet 
rhé_unit db ? sunit code 

; (block devices only) 
rh6_cmd db 2 ;device driver command 
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rh6_status 
rh6_resl 
rh6_res2 
rh6 


cage 

rh7_len 

neg @ Oy ame a os 
rh7_cmd 
rh7_status 
rh7_resl 
rh7_res2 
rh7 

rhg 

rh8_rh 
rh8_media 
rh8_buf_ofs 
rh8_buf_seg 


rh8_count 


rh8_start 


rhe: -volid.ofs 


rh8_volid_seg 


rhs 

rh9g 

aR ae al | 
rh9_media 
rh9_buf_ofs 
rh9_buf_seg 


rh9_ count 


rh9_start 


rh9_volid_ofs 


dw 
dd 
ad 
ends 


struc 
db 
db 


db 
dw 
dd 
dd 
ends 


Struc 
db 
db 
dw 
dw 


dw 


dw 


dw 


dw 


dw 


dw 


dw 


J UI UN 80) 


size rh 
2 
? 
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;returned by device driver 
;reserved 
;reserved 


t 


;Input_Flush (command 7) 
;len of packet 

;unit code 

; (block devices only) 
;device driver command 
;returned by device driver 
;reserved 

;reserved 


I 


;OUTPUT (command 8) 
dup(?) ;fixed portion 
;media descriptor from DPB 
;offset address of 
;data transfer area 
;segment address of 
;data transfer area 
;transfer count 

; (sectors for block) 

; (bytes for character) 
;start sector number 

; (block devices only) 
;offset address of 
;volume identification 
;DOS 3+ only 

;segment address of 
svolume identification 
;DOS 3+ only 


° 
/ 


;OUTPUT_VERIFY (command 9) 
dup(?) ;fixed portion 
;media descriptor from DPB 
;offset address of 

;data transfer area 
;segment address of 

;data transfer area 
stransfer count 

; (sectors for block) 

; (bytes for character) 
;start sector number 

; (block devices only) 
;offset address of 

;volume identification 
2DOS* 3 "OnLy 
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Listing 9-2: (cont.) 


rh9_volid_seg 


rh9 


rhio 
rhio_len 
rho. wnat 


rhi0O_cmd 
rhi0O_ status 
rhi0_resl 
rhio0_res2 
rh10 | 


val owe Kea 
rhil_len 
Phll-une 


rh emda 
rhil_status 
rhil_resl 
rhil_res2 
eh 


rhi2 

rhi2_ rh 
rh1l2_ media 
rhi2_buf_ofs 
rhi2_buf_seg 


rhi2 count 


rhi2_ start 
rhi2 


EHS 
rhi3_len 
hls unt 


rh 3: ema, 
rhi3_status 
rhi3_resl 
rhi3_res2 
rhis 


rhi4 
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dw 


ends 


struc 


db 
db 


db 
dw 
dd 
dd 


ends ° 


struc 
db 
db 


db 
dw 
dd 
dd 
ends 


struc 
db 
db 
dw 


dw 


dw 


dw 


ends 


SEFC 
db 
db 


db 
dw 
dd 
dd 
ends 


struc 


he an) 


"J OI OU 0 


*I 90 


VQ VI VU 90 


I VI I 


;segment address of 
;volume identification 
;DOS 3+ only 


V 


;Output_Status (command 10) 
;len of packet 

sunit code 

; (block devices only) 
;device driver command 
;returned by device driver 
;reserved 


;reserved 
;Output_Flush (command 0) 
;len of packet 

sunit code 

; (block devices only) 
sdevice driver command 
;returned by device driver 
;reserved 

;reserved 


U 


;LOCTL_OUTPUT (command 12) 
dup(?) ;f1xed portion 
;media descriptor from DPB 
;offset address of 

;data transfer area 
;segment address of 

;data transfer area 
s;transfer count 

; (sectors for block) 

; (bytes for character) 
;start sector number 

; (block devices only) 


° 
/ 


;Open (command 13) 

;len of packet 

sunit code 

; (block devices only) 
;device driver command 
;returned by device driver 
;reserved 

;reserved 


° 
f 


>Close command 14) 


Listing 9-2: (cont.) 


rhi4_ len 
rhia wnt 


eas seme: 
rhl4_ status 
rhi4_resl 
rh14_res2 
rhi14 


gadis 
rhi5_ len 
as Geldo ame B ae i 


rh ema 
rhi5_status 
rhi5_resl 
rhi5 res2 
roi 


ie h-6 

pay ell le fae aaa 
rhi6_media 
rhi6 but .otfs 


rhl6_buf_seg 
rhe. count 
ches 


rhi7 
rhi7_len 
ea, Wnt ce 


rh / cme 
rhi7_status 
rhi7_resl 
rhi7_res2 
Emad ea 


rhl1s 
rhis8_len 
cal ghee gagoe otal & 


thts ema 
rhis status 
rhi8g_resl 
rhig_res2 
rhs 


ends 


struc 


dw 


ends 


struc 


ends 


*J 90 


ss) ore #9) 8) 


“OU 


OQ 0 


S12e. FA 
? 
? 


°° 


ead 8A? OAD. 5) 


"J 9 
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;len of packet 

sunit code 

; (block devices only) 
;device driver command 
;returned by device driver 
;reserved 

;reserved 


° 
f 


;Removable (command 15) 
;len of packet 

sunt. Code 

; (block devices only) 
;device driver command 
;returned by device driver 
;reserved 

;reserved 


° 
t 


;OUTPUT_BUSY (command 16) 
dup (?) ;f1xed portion 
;media descriptor 

;offset address of 

;data transfer area 
;segment address of 

;data transfer area 

;byte count returned 
;from device driver 


° 
/ 


; (command 17) 

;len of packet 

sunit code 

; (block devices only) 
;device driver command 
;returned by device driver 
;reserved 

;reserved 


° 
1 


; (command 18) 

;len of packet 

s;unit code 

; (block devices only) 
;device driver command 
;returned by device driver 
;reserved 

;reserved 


e 
f 
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Listing 9-2: (cont.) 


rhi19 

rh1i9_rh 
rhi9_ major 
Cato nor 
age eS ee oe 
rho: DE 
Galo Oke Ors 


rh19_pkt_seg 
rh19 


rh20 
rh20_len 
rhe Ome 


rh20_cmd 
rh20_status 
rh20: yest 
rh20_res2 
rh20 


rhi2 
rh21_ len 
PAO “Ome 


rh2 cmd 
rh21_ status 
rh21_resl 
rh21_res2 
rh2k 


Chz2 
rh22 len 
rh22 unit 


ch22 cmd 
rh22_ status 
rh22_resl 
rh22_res2 
rhZz2Z 


rh23 
1 Go ame 4 8 
VH2 3° EO 


rh23_dev_cmd 


rh23_dev_stat 
rh23_ reserved 


PAZ 


J34 


struc 
db 
db 
db 
dw 
dw 
dw 


dw 


ends 


struc 
db 
ab 


db 
dw 
dd 
dd 
ends 


SErUCc 
db 
db 


db 
dw 
dd 
dd 
ends 


struc 
db 
db 


db 
dw 
dd 
dd 
ends 


Struc 
db 
db 


db 
dw 
da 
ends 


“I 9d 


oy) J) JD VD 


* 


ey) Se) J oJ 


VI VU VU 


;Generic_IOCTL (command 19) 
dup (?) ;fixed portion 
smajor function 

‘manor function 
;contents of SI register 
;contents of DI register 
;offset address of 
;generic IOCTL request 
;segment address of 
;generic IOCTL request 


Ul 


; (command 20) 

;len of packet 

sunlit code 

; (block devices only) 
;device driver command 
;returned by device driver 
;reserved 

;reserved 


7 


; (command 21) 

;len of packet 

sunlit code 

; (block devices only) 
;device driver command 
;returned by device driver 
;reserved 

;reserved 


e 
a 


; (command 22) 

;len of packet 

sunit code 

; (block devices only) 
;device driver command 
;returned by device driver 
;reserved 

;reserved 


f 


;Get_Device (command 23) 
dup (?) ;f1xed portion 
;Input (unit code) 
;Output (last device) 
;command code 

;status 

;reserved 


° 
f 
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Listing 9-2: (cont.) 
rnZ4 struc ;Set_Device (command 24) 
rh24_ rh db size rh dup (?) ;fixed portion 
FHS iLO db ? sInput (unit code) 
Output (last device) 
rh24_ dev_cmd db ? ;command code 
rh24 dev_stat dw ? ;status 
rh24 reserved dd 2 ;reserved 
ia | ends : 
ea2 5 struc ;IOCTL Query (command 25) 
rh25. 7h db size rh dup (?) ; fixed portion 
rh25_major db ? smajor function 
#h25 Minor db ? sminor function 
Ph2Z5 SL dw ? ;contents of SI register 
rho 5 Ds dw ? ;contents of DI register 
rh25_pkt_ofs dw ? ;offset address of 
;LOCTL Query request 
rh25_pkt_seg dw ? ;segment address of 
;IOCTL Query request 
rhz5 ends ; 


commands that do not have unique portions to the request header: 


INPUT_STATUS (command 6) 
INPUT_FLUSH (command 7) 
OUTPUT_STATUS (command 10) 
OUTPUT_FLUSH (command 11) 
(command 13) 
( ) 
( ) 


OPEN 
CLOSE command 14 
REMOVABLE command 15 


standard device drivers for the console, floppy disk, printer, communications port, 
and clock are contained in a single file named IBMBIO.COM. DOS uses the 
pointer to index past the current device driver for the next device driver, if there 
is one. To signal to DOS that there is not another device driver, place a -1 in both 
words of this first field. 

The second and third pointers of the Device Header are used by DOS to 
locate the driver’s STRATEGY and INTERRUPT procedures. These fields con- 
tain the offset addresses of these procedures; they are simply the labels that locate 
the procedures. 


The Device Attribute Field The second field of the Device Header is import- 
ant for DOS. This field describes to DOS the type of device your device driver is 
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Pointer Next 
Device Driver 


Device Attributes 


Pointer Strategy 
Procedure 


Pointer Interrupt 
Procedure 


Device Name 


Figure 9-1: The five components of the Device Header. 


controlling, and, more importantly, it defines the types of commands that must 
be implemented in the device driver. In earlier versions of DOS, this field used 
bits to define the type of device. In later versions, some of the bits were used to 
indicate for what types of commands the device driver provided processing. Table 
9-3 completely describes the Attribute word of the Device Header. 

Let’s look at the purpose of each bit in detail. 


Bits 15 and 14 Bit 15 defines to DOS whether the device driver controls a 
block-oriented device (0) or a character-oriented device (1). This bit is crucial 
because several of the following bits (13 and 0) have different meanings depend- 
ing on whether the device is a block or a character device. Also, the name field of 
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Bit 


15 


14 


13 


12 
11 


10 


Oo nN CWO © 


me bd WO —_ OO 


Value 


BRO FO FO 


a ooo om ee oe 


— 


Description 
Device is block-oriented 
Device is character-oriented 


I/O control is not supported 
I/O control is supported 


IBM format block device 
Non-IBM format block device 
Output Til Busy command 
Available for character devices 


Undefined (value should be 0) 


Open/Close/Removable Media not supported 
Open/Close/Removable Media supported 


Undefined (value should be 0) 
Undefined (value should be 0) 
Undefined (value should be 0) 
IOCTL Query 


Get/Set Logical Device (block device) 
Generic IOCTL 


Undefined (value should be 0) 
Special bit for fast console I/O 
Current clock device 
Current NUL device 


Current standard output device 
32-bit sector addresses (block device) 


Current standard input device (character 
device) 
Supports generic I/O Control (block device) 


DOS 
Version 


2+ 


2+ 


2+ 


3+ 


3+ 


4.0-5.0 


3.2—4.xx 


Table 9-3: The bit settings of the Attribute word. 
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the Device Header (described later) will have different meanings depending on 
the type of device. 

Bit 14 is used to tell DOS whether the device driver supports the I/O control 
commands (IOCTL Input and IOCTL Output). Recall that I/O control is used to 
pass control information to and from the driver. If this bit is set, you need to 
implement the two IOCTL commands. 


The Evolving Bit 13 Bit 18 has several meanings, depending on the device 
type. If the device is block-oriented, setting this bit will indicate to DOS that the 
device is a disk that contains a non-IBM-compatible format; leaving this bit off 
will tell DOS that the device contains an IBM-compatible format. If the device is 
character-oriented and the DOS version is 3.0 or greater, setting this bit indicates 
that the device driver can handle Output Til Busy commands. 

The issue of whether a disk uses an IBM-compatible format has evolved from | 
a simple concept to a complex one. Recall from chapter 7 that the File Allocation 
Table follows the Boot Record (also known as the reserved area). On all IBM 
PC-DOS formatted diskettes, the FAT is always the second sector of the diskette. 
This was the initial definition for bit 13 set to 0. This also meant that DOS used 
the Media Descriptor to identify diskettes. Instead of using the Media Descriptor 
byte from the BIOS Parameter Block, however, DOS used the Media Descriptor 
byte from the first FAT entry. Thus, to identify the type of diskette in use, DOS 
would have to read the FAT into memory and pick off the first FAT entry. DOS 
could not do this unless it could presume that the FAT was always in the same 
place on all diskettes. The inner workings of DOS to accomplish this task are 
even more complicated. As we shall show you later, in the section on the Get BPB 
command, the contents of the data-transfer area will depend on whether or not 
bit 13 is set. 

To make matters worse, the definition of bit 13 in later versions of DOS has 
changed subtly. You may recall that if bit 13 is set to 1, the format of the disk 
need not be IBM-compatible. This means that the FAT need not start at the 
second sector. What DOS will do at this point is to use the BPB to locate the FAT, 
the File Directory, and the user data area. This is the current definition of bit 13 
as found in the manuals. If bit 13 is not set, the device driver uses the Media 
Descriptor from the FAT to determine the media type. If bit 13 is set, the device 
driver uses the BPB to determine the media type. 

To try to make some sense of all this, keep in mind that, as we showed in 
the chapter on disk fundamentals, the media descriptor is not a good mechanism 
to determine the media type. Disks come in all different sizes and have different 
physical characteristics, such as the number of tracks, cylinders, and heads. With 
different sizes for the FAT, the number of FATs, and File Directory, it is 
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impossible to fit all these different combinations into a single media descriptor, 
particularly one that is limited to eight combinations (F8h to FFh). This is made 
worse by the fact that disks can have almost any media descriptor; there is 
nothing sacred about a given media descriptor value. 

In order to allow for all of these possibilities, you can set bit 13 on, allowing 
DOS to use the BPB to determine where things are. 


Bits 12to0 Bit 12 is undefined and should contain a value of 0. 

Bit 11 is used to indicate whether the device driver supports the Device 
Open, the Device Close, and the Removable Media commands. Note that all three 
commands are applicable to block-oriented devices, such as disk drives, and only 
the first two are applicable to character-oriented devices such as screens. 

Bits 10 through 8 are undefined and should be set to 0. 

Bit 7 is used by DOS 5.0 device drivers to allow user programs to query 
whether certain IOCTL functions are available for use. 

Bit 6 is used only with device drivers written for DOS version 3.2 or greater 
and indicates whether the device driver supports the Get Logical Device com- 
mand (23) and the Set Logical Device Command (24). For DOS versions 3.3 or 
greater this bit, if set, indicates that the device driver supports Generic IOCTL 
commands for both character and block devices. 

Bit 5 is undefined and should be set to 0. 

Bit 4 is the Special bit that is set if the device driver supports fast console 
I/O by implementing interrupt 29h code. The use of this feature is discussed in 
chapter 10, “Tips and Techniques.” 

Bit 3 is set if the device driver implements a clock device. If this bit is set, 
DOS replaces the standard clock device driver with the current clock device 
driver. 

Bit 2 is set if the device driver is the NUL: device. You cannot replace the 
NUL: device driver, so this bit is not available for use. This bit is set for the 
standard NUL: device driver and allows DOS to identify when it is being used. 

Bit 1 is set if the current device driver is to be the standard output device 
(also known as the screen or video output device). Set this bit to indicate that you 
are replacing the standard console output device. If this is the case, then bit 0 
should also be set. For DOS version 4.0 or greater, setting this bit means that 
block device drivers have the capability of using 32-bit sector addresses, thus 
supporting disks larger than 32Mb. 

Bit 0 has several meanings. For character-oriented devices, setting this bit 
indicates that the DOS standard console input device is being replaced by the 
current device driver. For DOS version 3.2 through 4.01, if the device is a 
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Commands 
Triggered 


Initialize 
Media Check 
Get BPB 
IOCTL Input 
Input 

ND Input 
Input Status 
Input Flush 
Output 

Output Verify 
Output Status 
Output Flush 
IOCTL Output 
Device Open 
Device Close 
Removable 
Output til Busy 
Undefined 
Undefined 
Generic IOCTL 
Undefined 
Undefined 
Undefined 

Get Logical Device 
Set Logical Device 
IOCTL Query 


Bits Set 
1514131211109 8 765483 2 1 0 


R 
R 
R 
R 
B 
C 
R B 
B 
B 


R = Required for both character and block devices 
C =Character devices only 


B = Block devices only 


Table 9-4: Which Attribute bits, when set, will trigger device driver 
commands. Note that many of the commands will be sent by DOS to 
the device driver as part of normal processing. | 


block-oriented device, setting this bit indicates to DOS that the device driver 
supports Generic I/O Control through command 19. 
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Bottom-line Necessary Settings As we mentioned earlier, setting some of 
the Attribute bits will trigger the possibility of DOS sending certain types of 
commands to the device driver for processing. This is because some of the bits 
are used not just for device definition but for command definition. Table 9-4 
shows a cross index of Attribute bits and commands that the device driver may 
encounter. Not shown in this table are the commands that the device driver 
normally processes that are not triggered by an Attribute bit being set. 

In summary, the Attribute word is a powerful feature that allows each driver 
to identify itself to DOS. You can control the commands that DOS is allowed to 
send to the device driver as well as replace the DOS standard devices. Table 9-5 
summarizes the Attribute words for various versions of DOS for the DOS 
standard devices. 


The Device Header Name Field The Device Name field is 8 bytes in length 
and has two meanings. For character-oriented devices, this field contains the 
actual text name of the device. If you replace any of the DOS standard devices, 
you must supply the name of the device you replace: CON:, PRN:, etc. If you are 
not replacing a standard device, supply the name you wish to use to identify the 
device. Be sure to choose a name that does not normally interfere with file names 
that are in use. For example, if you use the name BASIC for your driver, you can 
no longer refer to files named BASIC. Indeed, the name that you supply for a 
driver’s name becomes a reserved name and is no longer available for use as a 
file name. The device name must be in upper-case characters. If the device name 
is less than 8 bytes in length, you have to fill the rest of the field with blanks. 

For block-oriented devices, this field does not specify the device name; 
instead, the first byte of the field is used to specify the number of devices the 
device driver controls. Because block devices are assumed to be disks, the 
number of disks already installed by DOS will determine the drive letters with 
which a particular device driver will start. If another disk-type device driver 
follows the current one, the sum of the disks already installed by DOS and the 
current number of units will determine the drive letter for the following disk 
device driver. 

Now that we have covered the Device Header in great detail, you should be 
ready for the guts of the device driver. We will cover the STRATEGY and 
INTERRUPT procedures briefly before going onto the DOS command processing. 


The STRATEGY and INTERRUPT Procedures 


For the purposes of completeness we show the STRATEGY and INTERRUPT 
procedure code in listing 9-8. Details on how these routines work are found in 
chapter 2. The INTERRUPT procedure will allow you to write device drivers for 
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Device 
Name 


NUL: 


CON: 


AUX: 


PRN: 
LPTx: 


COMx: 


CLOCK$ 


DOS 


Version 


All 


All 


2.11 


3.2—-4.01 


5.0 


All 
2.11 


All 


2.11 


Vendor 


All 


Most 


Victor 


Most 
Victor 


IBM 
Others 
Victor 


IBM 


IBM 


IBM 


Most 


Most 
Victor 


Most 


Victor 


Attribute 


Word 


8004h 


8013h 


C013h 


8000h 
C000h 


8000h 
8000h 
C000h 


8800h 
A000h 


A040h 


A0COh 


8000h 
C000h 


8008h 


CO008h 


Bits Set and 
Description 


15 character device 
2 NUL: device 


15 character device 
4 Fast I/O 
1 Standard Output 
0 Standard Output 


15 character device 
14 IOCTL support 
4 Fast I/O 
1 Standard Output 
0 Standard Output 


15 character device 


15 character device 
14 IOCTL support 


15 character device 
15 character device 


15 character device 
14 IOCTL support 


15 character device 
11 Open/Close 


15 character device 
13 Output Til Busy 


15 character device 
13 Output Til Busy 
6 Get/Set Logical Device 


15 character device 
13 Output Til Busy 
7 IOCTL Query 
6 Generic IOCTL 


15 character device 


15 character device 
14 IOCTL support 


15 character device 
3 Clock device 


15 character device 
14 IOCTL support 
°3 Clock device 
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Device DOS Attribute Bits Set and 
Name Version Vendor Word Description 


Disk 2 IBM 0000h — block device 


All Victor 6000h — block device 
14 IOCTL support 
13 Non-IBM format 
3.0, 3.1 IBM 0800h — block device 
| 11 Open/Close/Removable 
3.2, oi0 IBM 0840h — block device 
11 Open/Close/Removable 
6 Get/Set Logical Device 
4.XX Most 0842h — block device 
11 Open/Close/Removable 
6 Get/Set Logical Device 
1 32-bit sector addresses 


5.0 Most 08C2h — block device 
11 Open/Close/Removable 
7 IOCTL Query 
6 Get/Set Logical Device 
1 32-bit sector addresses 


Table 9-5: The various Attribute words found in various versions of 
DOS. Note that various vendors will implement each device driver 
with different Attribute bits set. 


DOS versions 2.0 through 5.0; the table of command-processing procedure ad- 
dresses covers the commands 0 through 25. 


DOS Command Processing 


When DOS makes a request of the device driver, a command is sent to the device 
driver in the form of a Request Header. DOS expects the device driver to perform 
a function based on the command. There are 26 different commands available to 
device drivers for processing. 

No single device driver will have to process all 26 of these commands. Some 
of the commands are not defined and are reserved for use by future versions of 
DOS; some commands are only applicable for certain types of devices. The version 
of DOS for which you write a device driver will determine the number of 
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Listing 9-3: The code for the STRATEGY and INTERRUPT procedures. These 
procedures are intended to be used for device drivers written for any DOS 


version from 2.0 through 5.0. 


KK KEKKKKKEKKKE KKK KEK KKK KR KKK KEK KKK KR KEKE KEKE KKK KEKE KEK KKK KKK KERR KR KK KKK KKK KRKEEE 
' 


ee THE STRATEGY PROCEDURE * 


KKK KKEKKKKEK KKK KEKE KEKE KKK KERR KEKE KK KER KEKE KEK RE KR KKK KKK KEKE KK KE KKKEKKKEKKKAEERESE 
! 


dev_strategy: mov cs:rh_seg,es ;save the segment address 


mov csirh offs, bx ;save the offset address 
ret sTrecurn. co: DOS 


oKKREKKKKEKKKEKKKRE KK KK KEK KKK KEK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KEKE KKK KEK KERR KKK KKK KKK KEEKKE 
! 


- THE INTERRUPT PROCEDURE * 


KKK KKK KK KKK KKK KEK KKK KEK KEK KK KEK KEKE KEKE KKK KEKE KEK KEK KEKE KKK KEKE KK KKK KKK KKK 
/ 


;device interrupt handler - 2nd call from DOS 


dev_interrupt: 


Gane k ;save machine state on entry 

push ds : 

push es 

push ax 

push bx 

push Cx 

push ax 

push i 

push Si 

mov ax,cs:rh_seg ;restore ES as saved by STRATEGY call 
mov es,ax : 

mov bx,cs:rh_ofs ;restore BX as saved by STRATEGY call 


;jump to appropriate routine to process command 


mov al,es: [bx] .rh_cmd ;get request header command 

LOL al,l ;times 2 for index into word table 
lea di,cmdtab ;function (command) table address 
mov ah, 0 ;clear hi order 

add di,ax ;add the index to start of table 
jmp word ptr[di] ;jump indirect 


;CMDTAB is the command table that contains the word address 
;for each command. The request header will contain the 
;command desired. The INTERRUPT routine will jump through an 
;address corresponding to the requested command to get to 
;the appropriate command processing routine. 


CMDTAB label 


dw 
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byte ;* = char devices only 
INITIALIZATION ; initialization 


Listing 9-3: (cont.) 


dw MEDIA CHECK 
dw GET _BPB 

dw TOCTL_INPUT 
dw INPUT 

dw ND_INPUT 

dw INPUT_STATUS 
dw INPUT_FLUSH 
dw OUTPUT 

dw OUTPUT_VERIFY 
dw OUTPUT_STATUS 
dw OUTPUT_FLUSH 
dw LOCTI: OUT 

dw OPEN 

dw CLOSE 

dw REMOVABLE 

dw OUTPUT _BUSY 
dw COMMAND17 

dw COMMAND18 

dw GENERIC_IOCTL 
dw COMMAND2 0 

dw COMMAND2 1 

dw COMMAND2 2 

dw GET_DEVICE 

dw Sel DEVICE 

dw LOCTL. QUERY. 


LE oie LL Ae Oe 
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media check (block only) 
build bpb 

Poct lL. 31n 

input (read) 


-*non destructive input no wait 
-*input status 
>*input flush 


output (write) 
output (write) with verify 


>*output status 
>*output flush 


ioctl output 
device open 
device close 
removable media 
output til busy 
undefined 
undefined 

generic ioctl 
undefined 

unde fined 

unde fined 

get logical device 
set logical device 
IOCTL Query 


commands that are applicable. Finally, you can simply choose not to implement 


some commands. 


Table 9-6 shows the list of DOS device driver commands with device-type 
and DOS-version applicability. 

The number of commands that a device driver needs to process will depend 
on four factors: the operations permitted by a device, the type of device being 
controlled, the Attribute bits set, and the DOS version for which it is intended. 
Drivers for output-only devices, such as printers, need only implement the Output 
commands (Output, Output Verify, Output Status, Output Flush, Output Til 
Busy). Character-oriented devices will have a maximum of 14 applicable com- 
mands. In addition, by not setting certain bits in the Attribute word, you can 
avoid having to implement associated commands. For example, if bits 14 (I/O 
Control) and 11 (Device Open/Device Close/Removable Media) are not set, up to 
five of the commands need not be implemented. Lastly, if you write device drivers 
for DOS version 2.0, you will be dealing with only 13 commands. 
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Command DOS Device 
Number Version Type. Description 
0 2+ Both Initialization 
1 2+ Block Media Check | 
2 2+ Block Get BIOS Parameter Block 
3 2+ Both I/O Control Input 
4 2+ Both Input (from device) 
5 2+ Character Non-Destructive Input 
6 2+ Character Input Status 
7 2+ Character Input Flush 
8 2+ Both Output (to device) 
9 2+ Both Output With Verify 
10 2+ Character Output Status 
11 2+ Character Output Flush 
12 2+ Both I/O Control Output 
13 3+ Both Device Open 
14 3+ Both Device Close 
15 3+ Block Removable Media 
16 3+ Character Output Til Busy 
17-18 3.2+ — Undefined 
19 3.2+/3.3+ Block/Both — Generic I/O Control 
20-22 3.2+ — Undefined 
23 3.2+ Block Get Logical Device 
24 3.2+ Block Set Logical Device 
25 5.0 Both IOCTL Query 


Table 9-6: The DOS device driver commands, the DOS versions and 
the device types with which they work. Note that several of the 
commands are undefined; they are reserved for future use. 


In the following sections we will describe each of the commands and what 
they do. We will use the corresponding Request Header structures as an aid to 
developing the required responses for each command. 


A Quick Note on Request Headers Throughout this book we have made 
every effort to make device drivers less of a mystery and more of a programming 
challenge. Part of the mystique of device drivers has been in the obscure defini- 
tions that device drivers use. In the case of Request Headers, there are differences 
between the descriptions in this book and those found in other documents, such 
as the MS-DOS Programmer’s Reference. 
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Listing 9-4: The Request Header for the Initialization command. 


rho struc finitralization. (command..0) 
alah Cee aa db size rh dup (?) ;fixed portion 
rho Nunes db ? snumber of units 
; (block devices only) 
rhO:-ork: OFS dw ie -offset address for break 
rhO_brk_seg dw 2 ;segment address for break 
rh0O_bpb_tbo dw é ;offset address of pointer 
7EO BPB array 
rhO_bpb_tbs dw 2 ;segment address of pointer 
rCo BPE array 
eho. dry. ker db ? ;first available drive 
; (DOS 34+) (block only) 
saad ends : 


Each request that DOS makes of the device driver is contained in a packet 
of data that is passed between DOS and the device driver. We have called this 
packet the Request Header. The actual size of the packet varies in size depend- 
ing on the command. All of these packets share a common portion, often called 
the static portion because it does not change in size or number of fields. Other 
packets have data beyond the fixed or static part of the Request Header. In order 
to determine the size of the packet, you must use a field that is part of the Request 
Header that contains the length of the Request Header. As you read through 
each of the commands, you will see both the static and the dynamic portions of 
the Request Headers in each structure. Within the static and dynamic portions 
of the Request Header, we will use strucs to define each of the various fields. 

We will now examine each of the 26 driver commands in detail. 


Command 0—Initialization This is the first command that the device driver 
will process. DOS passes an Initialization command to the device driver im- 
mediately after loading the device driver into memory. Once the command is 
processed, the device driver never sees another Initialization command again. 

The purpose of this command is to allow the device driver to prepare the 
device for use by setting up values in various registers, data buffers, pointers, 
and counters. Once the device driver has been initialized, DOS assumes that it 
is ready to process other commands. 

Listing 9-4 above shows the struc for the Initialization command. The steps 
required to process the Initialization command are listed below: 


1. Initialize the device, data buffers, and counters. 


2. Display optional Initialization message. 
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3. Set the number of units for block devices. 

4. Set the Break Address. 

5. Set the pointer to the table of BPB addresses for block devices. 
6. Set the Status word. 


It is critical to understand that although DOS service calls are allowed in 
processing the Initialization command, they are not allowed in any other com- 
mand in a driver. Even this feature, being allowed in driver initialization, is 
limited to DOS services Olh through OCh and 30h. Other services are not 
permitted, for DOS is still in the process of initializing itself. You can use these 
services to determine the DOS version and to display messages on the screen only 
during initialization. Table 9-7 lists the allowable DOS services. 


Let’s look at the structure used to define the dynamic part of the Request 
Header (refer to listing 9-4). The byte variable, rhO_nunits, set by block device 
drivers, indicates the number of units controlled. The device driver must return 
the number of units. This number overrides the first byte of the Device Name 
field of the Device Header. 
Service Description 
| 1h Keyboard Input 
: 2h Display Output 
- 3h Auxiliary Input 
4h Auxiliary Output 
5h Printer Output 
6h Direct Console I/O 
Th Direct Console Input Without Echo 
8h Console Input Without Echo 
9h Print String 
Ah Buffered Keyboard Input 
Bh Check Standard Input Status 
Ch Clear Keyboard buffer 
25h* Set Interrupt Vector 
30h Get DOS Version Number 
35h* Get Interrupt Vector 
* = DOS 5.0 


Table 9-7: The DOS services that device drivers may use when 
processing the Initialization command. 
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The variables rhO_brk_ofs and rhO_brk_seg contain the Break Address, 
which signals the end location in memory of the device driver. This address tells 
DOS where the next available memory location is for loading other drivers. You 
can use this feature to your advantage. Because the initialization code is used 
only once, you can place this code at the end of your device driver and specify the 
beginning of this code as the Break Address. This address is required for all 
device drivers. 

If you detect a problem during initialization of the device driver, you can 
abort the loading of the device driver by simply specifying the Break Address as 
the beginning of the device driver. For block devices, you must set the variable 
rhO_nunits to 0. 

The variables rhO_bpb_tbo and rhO_bpb_tbs are the addresses (offset and 
segment, respectively) of the BPB table that must be returned to DOS by block 
device drivers that control a disk. DOS needs to know the types of disks the device 
driver can handle. You can satisfy this requirement by building a BPB for each 
type of disk the device driver can handle. A table is created that contains the 
addresses of each of these BPBs, and it is the address of this table that is returned 
to DOS. With this information, DOS and the device driver can determine if disks 
have been removed or changed and where the information is on each disk. 

The address used by the BPB table pointer is also used by DOS to pass to 
the device driver a pointer to the command line in the CONFIG.SYS file. Recall 
that a DEVICE= command specifies to DOS that a device driver is to be loaded. 
You can use this pointer in both character and block device drivers to access the 
entire string beyond the “=” character. Note that you cannot change the command 
line but you can use this feature to specify run-time parameters that the device 
driver can use for special configuration. For example, you can specify arguments 
to a serial printer device driver to set the baud rate using DEVICE=. This is a 
once-only alternative to the use of the I/O Control strings shown in chapter 5’s 
printer device driver. 

Note that the DEVICE= command string is terminated by an Ah when there 
are no arguments. When there are arguments, the string is terminated with the 
following sequence: Oh, Dh, Ah. 

The variable rhO_drvu_ltir contains the next available driver letter. This 
variable is available for device drivers running under DOS versions 3.0 and 
greater. Block device drivers can use this information to display the drive letters 
that are controlled by the device driver. The drive letter is actually a number that 
corresponds to the drive letter (0 means A:, 1 means B.:, etc.). 

Lastly, the Status word, rh_status, must be set before exiting from the 
device driver. | 
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Listing 9-5: The Request Header for the Media Check command. 


rh struc ;Media_Check (command 1) 
il al eee a db size rh dup (?) ;f1ixed portion 
rhi_media db ? ;media descriptor from DPB 
chimed: stat db 2 ;media status returned by 
| device driver 
Yh. Vo Le:-O1 Ss dw ? soffset address of 
;volume id 
;DOS 3+ only 
rhl_volid_seg dw ey ;segment address of 
;volume id 
;DOS 3+ only 
alae ends : 
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Command 1—Media Check The Media Check command is valid only for 
block devices. This command is sent by DOS to determine whether the disk has 
changed. Among the three types of disks (floppy disk, hard disk, and RAM disk) 
discussed so far, only the floppy disk is capable of being changed. However, DOS 
plays it safe by always issuing a Media Check command before performing any 
reads or writes to any disk. 

The struc for the Media Check command is shown in listing 9-5. The 
sequence of events for determining whether the media has changed is shown 
below: | 


Retrieve the Media Descriptor byte. 


2. Determine whether the disk has changed by checking the amount of 
time elapsed since the last access, using hardware detection methods, 
or comparing disk information. 


3. Set Media Status. 
Set the Status word of the Request Header. 


Hard disks and RAM disks do not change, so you can simply indicate this. 
However, for floppy disks, determining whether the media has changed is a 
difficult task. As shown above, three basic methods can be used to determine 
whether the media has changed: a check for elapsed time, a check for hardware- 
detected disk change, and a check of disk information. 

The first method involves keeping track of the time of the last disk access 
compared with the current time. From a practical point of view, changing floppy 
disks takes a certain amount of time, at least two seconds. If you calculate that 
less than two seconds have elapsed since the last access, you can assume that the 
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media has not changed. If the last access was more than two seconds ago, 
however, you cannot be sure whether the disk has changed. 

The second method is the best of the three. High-capacity (1.2Mb) diskette 
drives send a signal when the drive door is opened; we can detect this and set the 
media status accordingly. This signal is often called the changeline signal and is 
active if the door has been opened. Unfortunately, this signal is not available 
from most other disk drives. 

The last method is the most complex, requiring the disk device driver to save 
information on the disk with each access. The information saved includes the 
media descriptor byte, the volume ID, and the BPB. If any of these parameters 
changes between the last disk access and the current one, we can assume that 
the disk has changed. However, this method is not always reliable. For example, 
comparing the media descriptor byte from the Request Header with the media 
descriptor of the current disk does not reliably indicate a disk change. If they 
are different, the disk has changed. If we changed disks using two similarly 
formatted diskettes whose media descriptor bytes would be identical, this method 
could erroneously assume that the disk has not changed. This would also be the 
case if we compared the BPBs or the volume IDs. 

However, there is a way around the problem of determining disk changes. 
As shown in table 9-8, the media change status allows for three conditions: “media 
has changed,” “media has not changed,” and “don’t know whether media has 
changed.” If we cannot determine whether the disk has changed, then we set the 
media status word, rh1_md_stat, to 0, which indicates “do not know if the media 
has changed.” 

The media status word should be set to -1 (media has changed) for all disk 
types on the first Media Check command. This is true for the very first access of 
RAM disks and hard disks as well as floppy disks, because DOS does not have 
accurate information on the disk. Subsequent Media Check commands for hard 
disks and RAM disks should have the media status word set to 1 (media has not 
been changed). 


Value Description 
—l Media has changed 
0 Don’t know if media has changed 
+1 Media has not changed 


Table 9-8: The three values for the media change status word. 
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If the disk device driver has set bit 11 (Open/Close/Removable Media) of the 
Attribute word in the Device Header, there is an additional programming con- 
sideration. If the disk device driver sets the variable rh1_md_stat to -1 (media 
has changed), then the variables rh1_volid_ofs and rh1_volid_sig must be set to 
the offset and segment address of the previous volume ID. This presumes that 
the device driver has saved the volume ID of the previous disk. If the device 
driver has not been programmed to save the volume ID, these variables should 
point to a field containing a volume ID of NO NAME, followed by four spaces and 
a Oh. This is the signal that tells DOS that there should be no checking of the 
volume ID. 

DOS uses the volume ID information on a disk change to determine if the 
previous disk needs to be reinserted. This allows DOS to update the disk that 
was prematurely removed. 

Lastly, the Status word of the Request Header must be set before exiting 
the device driver. If there is an error in reading the disk for media information, 
the Error bit and Error code should be set with the number of the error that was 
encountered. 


Command 2—Get BPB The Get BIOS Parameter Block (BPB) command is 
valid for block device drivers only. DOS sends this command to the device driver 
when it needs to know more about the current disk. This occurs under two 
conditions: if the Media Check command returns a status of -1 (media has 
changed) or if the Media Check command returns a status of 0 (don’t know) and 


there are no dirty buffers for the disk. © 


Recall from the previous section that DOS needs to check that the disk has 
not changed before any reads or writes. DOS assumes that the disk will not 
change as long as there is data to be written to the disk. These are buffers within 
DOS that contain modified data for a particular disk. If DOS determines that 
there are no dirty buffers, and if the Media Check returns a status of 0 (don’t 
know), DOS will assume that the disk has changed. This neatly solves the 
dilemma of determining disk changes that was discussed in the previous section. 
The reason this works is simple: If there are any buffers to be written out, DOS 
will do so at the earliest possible time. This ensures that disks can be changed at 
any time without having to perform an action to write out data. Thus, if a time 
period has been exceeded or if the device driver cannot determine a disk change, 
DOS assumes that the disk has been changed. This causes DOS to assume that 
the disk is new and that new disk information will be received. 

The Get BPB command accesses the disk and returns to DOS the BPB. This 
information allows DOS to locate the File Allocation Table, the File Directory, 
and the user data area for the new disk. The steps needed to process the Get BPB 
command are shown next. 
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Determine where the Boot Record is on the new disk. 
Read the Boot Record into memory. 

Retrieve the BPB from the Boot Record. 

Return a pointer to the new BPB. 


If Attribute word bit 11 is set, determine where the File Directory be- 
gins, search the File Directory for the volume ID, save the old volume 
ID, and save the new volume ID. 


6. Set the Status word of the Request Header. 
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The device driver is responsible for reading the BPB from the disk. A pointer 
to the new BPB is then returned to DOS through the Request Header variables 
rh2_pbpbo and rh2_pbpbs. The Get BPB struc is shown in Listing 9-6. 

The BPB is located in the Boot Record (also known as the reserved area). 
For floppy disks, this is the first sector of the disk; for hard disks, this is the first 
sector of the logical disk drive. Recall that a hard disk may be partitioned into 
several logical drives. It is up to the device driver to determine the start of the 
logical drive (partition) relative to the first physical sector of the hard disk. 
Obviously, many calculations are necessary to find the hard disk BPB. Table 9-9 
describes the BPB. 

The buffer address specified by the variables rh2_buf_ofs and rh2_buf_seg 
has different meanings depending on the DOS version and the setting of bit 13 
of the Attribute word of the Device Header. Bit 13 is set to indicate that the disk 
format is not IBM-compatible. This specifies to the device driver that the buffer 
can be used for anything. Otherwise, the buffer contains the initial FAT sector 
(with the first entry being the media descriptor byte) and must not be altered for 


Listing 9-6: The Request Header for the Get BPB command. 


rh2 struc ;Get_BPB (command 2) 

ied On cl 9 db size rh dup(?) ;fixed portion 

rh2_media db ? ;media descriptor from DPB 

rh2 bat ors dw ? ;offset address of 
;data transfer area 

rh2_buf_seg dw ? ;segment address of 
;data transfer area 

riy2.pbobo dw ? ;offset address of 
;pointer to BPB 

rh2_pbpbs dw 2 ;segment address of 
;pointer to BPB 

rh2 ends ; 
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Starting 
Name Location Length Description 
SS 0 2 Sector Size in bytes 
AU 2 1 Allocation Unit size (sectors per cluster) 
RS 3 2 Number of Reserved Sectors 
NF 5 1 Number of FATs on this disk 
DS 6 2 Directory Size (number of files) 
TS 8 yi Number of Total Sectors 
MD 10 1 Media Descriptor 
FS 11 2 FAT Sectors (each FAT) 
ST 13 2 Number of Sectors per Track 
NH 15 2 Number of Heads 
HS 17 2/4* Number of Hidden Sectors 
LS 21 4* Number of Large Sectors 
* = DOS 4.0+ 


Table 9-9: The fields that comprise the BPB. The BPB is located at 
byte 11 from the beginning of the boot area. 


all versions of DOS. For DOS version 3.2, you can use this buffer even if bit 13 is 
not set. You need not concern yourself with this, for the BPB contains all the 
information that DOS needs about the new disk. 

Lastly, because DOS assumes that there is a new disk, the device driver can 
read the new volume ID off the new disk and save the old volume ID. This 
involves determining where the File Directory is on the new disk and searching 
through it for the volume ID entry. Once the volume ID is found and stored in a 
variable, the other command processing sections can return the old volume ID in 
the event of an illegal disk change. For example, the Media Check command 
returns this old volume ID if the disk has changed. You will see more of this 
volume ID in other command processing. 


Command 3—I/O Control Input Command 3, I/O Control Input, is valid for 
block and character device drivers if the I/O Control Support bit (14) of the 
Attribute word is set. Recall that the Attribute word of the Device Header allows 
DOS to pass I/O control strings to and from the device driver. I/O control strings 
are data passed between a program and the device driver. The data is not 
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Listing 9-7: The Request Header for the IOCTL Input command. 


rh3 struc ;LOCTL_INPUT (command 3) 
rhs. eh db Size rh dup(?) ; fixed portion 
rh3_media db ? ;media descriptor from DPB 
rh3. DUE ofS * dw 2 ;offset address of 

;data transfer area 
rh3_buf_seg dw 2 ;segment address of 

;data transfer area 
rh3_count dw ? ;transfer count 

; (sectors for block) 

; (bytes for character) 
rh3_start dw 2 ;start sector number 

; (block devices only) 
rhs ends : 


intended to be sent to the device; these strings are merely a means of communi- 
cating with the device driver. 

As you saw in chapter 5’s printer device driver, you can use I/O control 
strings in two ways. The DOS service IOCTL Output is used to send control 
information to the device driver. When control information from the device driver 
is required, the IOCTL Input DOS service is used. The DOS 44h services call 
provides IOCTL functions. 

Listing 9-7 shows the IOCTL Input struc. The steps required to process the 
IOCTL Input command are listed below: 


Retrieve the address of the data-transfer area. 
Retrieve the transfer count from the Request Header. 
Store the I/O control string in the data-transfer area. 
Return the transfer count. 

Set the Status word of the Request Header. 
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The I/O control string data that is passed to the device driver in the data 
transfer area need not be moved into a buffer inside the device driver. The device 
driver can simply use a pointer to access the data. 

The format for the I/O control string information must be agreed upon 
between the program and the device driver. Otherwise, the program sends data 
that the device driver does not understand. This data can be binary, ASCII, or 
a combination of both. Set up a command code, one for each function desired. 
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Then, within the application program using the IOCTL functions, decide how to 
interact with the user to determine which of the command codes to send to the 
device driver. This may be a series of prompts, such as those you saw in chapter 
5’s IOCTL program. Within the device driver, you must add code to recognize 
these command codes and process them accordingly. 

The transfer-count variable rh3_count is an important part of the common 
I/O control string format. This transfer count determines if the data transferred 
is correct. Because both sides must agree on the format, the number of bytes to 
be transferred can also be confirmed. 

Using the variables rh3_buf_ofs and rh3_buf_seg as a pointer, the device 
driver can read or write an I/O control string in the data-transfer area. For the 
IOCTL Input command, the device driver is instructed to return an I/O control 
string to DOS. DOS, in turn, returns it to the program requesting I/O control 
information. | 

Once an I/O control string is stored in the data-transfer area, the device 
driver sets the variable rh3_count to indicate the number of bytes in the data- 
transfer area. Next, the Status word of the Request Header is set to indicate the 
appropriate status; the device driver then exits back to DOS. 


Command 4—Input_ The listing for the struc is shown in listing 9-8. The Input 
command is used by all device drivers to send data from the device back to DOS. 
The steps for processing this command are shown below: 


Retrieve the address of the data-transfer area. 

Retrieve the transfer count from the Request Header. 
Read the requested amount of information from the device. 
Return the transfer count. 

Set Status word of the Request Header. 
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The Input command reads data from the device into the data-transfer 
address specified by the variables rh4_buf_ofs and rh4_buf_seg. The count is 
contained in the variable rh4_count. For character devices the count is the 
number of bytes to be transferred. For block devices the count is the number of 
sectors to be transferred. In addition, the variable rh4_start indicates the start 
sector number for the block device if it is less than 65,535. For disks larger than 
32Mb the sector number may be larger. If so, rh4_start will have OFFFFh and 
the 32-bit starting sector number will be found in variable rh4_LS. 

Once the transfer is complete, the device driver specifies the number of 
bytes or sectors transferred in the same variable, rh4_count. This variable does 
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Listing 9-8: The Request Header for the Input command. 


rh4 Struc ; INPUT (command 4) 
rh4_rh db Size rh dup(?) ;fixed portion 
rh4_media db 2 ;media descriptor from DPB 
rh4_buf_ofs dw ? ;offset address of 

;data transfer area 
rh4_buf_seg dw ? ;segment address of 

;data transfer area 
rh4_count dw 2 ;transfer count 


; (sectors for block) 
; (bytes for character) 


rad start dw 2 start sector number 
; (block devices only) 
rh4_ volid_ofs dw ? ;offset address of 


;volume identification 
;DOS 3+ only 

rh4_volid_seg dw ? ;segment address of 
svolume identification 
;DOS 3+ only 

rh4_LS dd ? ;32-bit start sector 
>DOS 4.0+ 

rh4 ends : 


not have to be updated if the transfer was successful, because the original number 
is still correct. If the transfer was not successful, this variable must be changed 
to indicate the number of bytes or sectors transferred. This tells DOS that the 
data was only partially transferred. 

For block device drivers that implement the Open/Close/Removable Media 
bit (11) of the Device Header Attribute word, there is an additional programming 
consideration. You may recall from the Get_BPB command section that disks can 
be changed even though DOS still has data for the disk. If the device driver 
receives an Input command and determines that the wrong disk is in the unit, 
the device driver aborts the Input command and returns an error to DOS. This 
type of error is detected by timing the last disk accessor or by monitoring a 
disk-changed signal from the hardware. If it is determined that the Input 
command is for the wrong disk, the device driver returns an error (OFh—illegal 
disk change) and the old volume ID. This allows DOS to ask the user to reinsert 
the disk that has the old volume ID. Note that this feature is for DOS versions 
3.0 or greater. 

The Status word in the Request Header is set to indicate DONE and any 
errors before the device driver exits back to DOS. This is particularly important 
if we have encountered an error. 
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Command 5—Nondestructive Input The Nondestructive Input command is 
valid for character devices only. The applications program using the DOS service 
Get Input Status (OBh) causes DOS to send this command to the device driver, 
asking it to look ahead one character. DOS assumes that character devices have 
an input buffer in which characters are stored. The device driver requests the 
next character in this buffer. Some devices have the ability to retrieve a character 
from the buffer without removing the character. Other devices require the 
character to be removed from the buffer. The term nondestructive means that the 
character will still be available for the next Input command. 

Not all devices have a data buffer. For devices that do not, the device driver 
must actually do a read of one character. This character is saved for the next Input 
command as well as being passed back to DOS to satisfy the Nondestructive Input 
command. Device drivers also store characters for keyboard devices. Recall from 
chapter 4 that keyboard input using the ROM BIOS interrupt 16h returns two 
bytes. The device driver returns one byte and saves the other. The Nondestructive 
Input command would simply retrieve the stored character. If the device driver 
did not have a character saved, the device driver would request the next character. 

The steps required to process the Nondestructive Input command are listed 
below: 


1. Retrieve a byte from the device. 
2. Set the Status word of the Request Header. 


The device driver retrieves a byte from the device and stores it in the variable 
rh5_return. If there is no character in the device buffer, the device driver sets the 
BUSY bit of the Status word to indicate that the device buffer is empty. The 
Status word of the Request Header is set before exiting from the device driver. 
The listing for the Nondestructive Input struc is shown in listing 9-9. 


Command 6—Input Status The Input Status command is valid for character 
devices only. This command returns the status of the character-device input 
buffer, telling DOS whether there are any characters in the device buffer ready 


Listing 9-9: The Request Header for the Nondestructive Input command. 


rh5 struc ;ND_INPUT (command 5) 
cis: db sive ‘rh dup 4?) -¢fixed -portkison 
PhS. return db ? ;character returned 
rh ends | i 
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Listing 9-10: The Request Header for the Input Status command. 


rho struc ;Input_Status (command 6) 
rh6o_len db 2 ;len of packet 
Phe: unt db ? sunit code 

; (block devices only) 
rh6_cmd db fy ;device driver command 
rh6o_status dw ? ;returned by device driver 
rh6_resl dd 2 »>reserved 
rh6_res2 dd ? *reserved 
rho ends ; 


to be input. Listing 9-10 shows the struc for the Input Status command. The steps 
involved in processing the Input Status command are shown below: 


Retrieve the status from the device. 
Set the BUSY bit of the Status word: 


0 Ifthere are characters in the device buffer or if the device does not 
have a buffer 


1 Ifthere are no characters in the buffer 
3. Set Status word of the Request Header. 


The device driver processes this command by retrieving the status from the 
device. If the device has characters in the buffer, the BUSY bit is not set. If the 
device does not have characters in the buffer, the BUSY bit is set. 

For devices that do not have a data buffer, the BUSY bit is not set. This is 
contrary to what you might expect based on the preceding descriptions. The logic 
behind this is that DOS will wait for the device buffer to fill if the BUSY bit is 
set. On the other hand, if the BUSY bit is not set, DOS will issue an Input 
command immediately. This will result in an actual read, and DOS will not have 
to wait for a nonexistent buffer to fill. 


Command 7—Input Flush The Input Flush command is valid for character 
devices only. This command empties the character device buffer. Listing 9-11 
shows the listing for the Input Flush struc. The steps required to process the 
Input Flush command are listed below: 


1. Flush the character device buffer. 
2. Set Status word of the Request Header. 
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Listing 9-11: The Request Header for the Input Flush command. 


rh7 struc ;Input_Flush (command 7) 
ch7_len db 2 ;len of packet 
Chay unit db ? sunit code 

; (block devices only) 
rh7_cmd db ? ;device driver command 
rh7_status dw ? ;returned by device driver 
rig ress dd ? ;reserved 
rh7_res2 dd 2 ;reserved 
chy ends ; 
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To process this command, execute instructions that cause the device buffer 
to empty. Most devices do not accept control information that causes the buffer 
to drain. Instead, the device driver simply reads characters from the device until 
the device status indicates that there are no more characters in the buffer. The 
device driver sets the Status word in the Request Header before exiting. 


Command—8 Output Command 8, Output, is used by all device drivers to 
send data to the device. Listing 9-12 shows the struc to use to process the Output 
command. The steps taken to process the Output command are listed below: 


Retrieve the address of the data transfer area. 
Retrieve the transfer count from the Request Header. 


Write the requested amount of information in the data transfer area 
to the device. 


Return the transfer count. 
5. Set Status word of the Request Header. 


The device driver processes this command by first retrieving the pointer to 
the data-transfer area. The variables rh8_buf_ofs and rh8_buf_seg contain the 
offset and segment address in which the data resides. Next, the device driver 
retrieves the transfer count in the variable rh8_count. For character devices, this 
is the number of bytes to write; for block devices, this is the number of sectors to 
write. The variable rh8_start is for block devices and indicates the starting sector 
number for the write operation. For disks larger than 32Mb the sector number 
may be larger than 65,535. If so, rh4_start will have OFFFFh and the 32-bit 
starting sector number will be found in variable rh8_LS. 
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Listing 9-12: The Request Header for the Output command. 


rhg Struc ;OUTPUT (command 8) 
rhe 2h db size rh dup(?) ;fixed portion 
rh8_media db 2 ;ymedia descriptor from DPB 
rh8_buf_ofs dw ? ;offset address of 
;data transfer area 
rh8_buf_seg dw Ze ;segment address of 
;data transfer area 
rh8_count dw 2 s;transfer count 
; (sectors for block) 
; (bytes for character) 
rh8_start dw 2 ;start sector number 
; (block devices only) 
rh8_volid_ofs dw 2 ;offset address of 
;svolume identification 
*DOS: 3+. .Or.y 
rh8_volid_seg dw ? ;segment address of 
;volume identification 
"DOS 3+ “OnLy 
rh8g_Ls dd ? ;32-bit start sector 
;DOS 4.0+ 
rhs ends ; 


For block devices, the device driver must translate the relative sector 
number into a set of physical parameters (track, head, sector). The sector 
numbers that are passed in the Request Header are those numbers relative to 
the start of the logical drive. Hard disks are often partitioned into one or 
more logical drives. For both floppy and hard disks, the device driver must 
convert this relative sector number into a track number, a head number, and a 
sector number. 

If the write operation is successful, the device driver sets the Status word 
and exits. If the write operation fails, the device driver must set the ERROR bit 
and indicate the error number; both the ERROR bit and number are defined in 
the Status word of the Request Header. In addition, the device driver must 
return, in the variable rh8_count, the transfer count up to the point of failure. 
This indicates to DOS how much data there is in the data-transfer area. 

In addition, if the Device Header Attribute bit 11 (Open/Close/Removable 
Media) is set, block device drivers need to process another type of error. If the 
block device driver has determined that there has been an illegal disk change, it 
must abort the write operation. The driver then sets the ERROR bit and indicates 
an error code of OFh (illegal disk change). Then the pointer variables 
rh8_volid_ofs and rh8_volid_seg are set to point to the old volume ID. When DOS 
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Listing 9-13: The Request Header for the Output With Verify command. 


rh9 struc ;OUTPUT_VERIFY (command 9) 
rh9_rh db size rh dup(?) ;fixed portion 
rh9_media db 2 ;media descriptor from DPB 
PAO or os dw 2 ;offset address of 

;data transfer area 
rh9_buf_seg dw 2 ;segment address of 

;data transfer area 
rh9 count dw 2 *transfer count 


; (sectors for block) 
; (bytes for character) 


rh9_start dw ? sstart sector number 
: (block devices only) 
rho wold. ors dw 2 soffset address of 


;volume identification 
;DOS 3+ only 

rh9_volid_seg dw ? ;segment address of 
;volume identification 
;DOS 3+ only 

rh9_LS dd ? 732-bit start sector 
;DOS 4.0+ 

rhg ends : 


receives the OFh error, DOS will prompt the user with the old volume ID, 
requesting a reinsertion of the old disk. 


Command 9—Output With Verify The Output With Verify command is 
valid for both character and block devices. This command is used much as the 
Output command is, except that, if possible, you should build your driver to read 
back the data after it is written to the device. Use this command to ensure that 
the data has been written to the device correctly. The struc for the Output With 
Verify command is shown in listing 9-13. The steps required to process this 
command are shown below: 


1. For devices that cannot read data just written, jump to the Output 
routine. | 


2. For devices that can read data just written, set a flag to indicate a 
read. Next, jump to the Output routine and modify it to read the data 
back in if the flag is set. 


The VERIFY command is used to set the verify flag within DOS. If this flag 


is set, all writes to the device will appear in the device driver as Output With 
Verify commands instead of Output commands. 
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Listing 9-14: The Request Header for the Output Status command. 


rho struc ;Output_Status (command 10) 
rhio_len "db ? ;len of packet 
rhi0_unit db ? sunit code 

; (block devices only) 
rhi0_cmd db 2 ;device driver command 
rhiod_status dw ? ;returned by device driver 
rhi0_resl dd ? ;reserved 
rhi0_res2 dd 2 ;reserved 
rh10 ends ; 


For devices that cannot read data just written, process this command by 
including a jump instruction to the Output routine. If the device can read data 
just written (as disks can), set a flag to indicate that you want to validate the 
data by reading it back in. Then jump to a modified Output routine. The Output 
routine will write the data to the device and, if the flag is set, will read the data 
back in. This method uses both the Output and the Input routines to process the 
Output With Verify command. 


Command 10—Output Status The Output Status command is valid for char- 
acter devices only. Use this command to return the status of the device output 
to DOS. Devices that are output only, such as printers, have buffers that contain 
characters waiting to be output. Check the status of this buffer with this 
command. The struc for the Output Status command is shown in listing 9-14. The 
steps for processing this command are shown below: 


Retrieve the status from the device. 
2. Set the BUSY bit of the Status word: 
0 Ifthe device is idle or the buffer is not full 
1 Ifthe device is busy or the buffer is full 
3. Set the Status word of the Request Header. 


When DOS needs to write to a device, an Output Status command is first 
issued to the device driver. This tells DOS whether to send the Output command 
immediately or to wait and issue another Output Status command. 

To process this command, set the BUSY bit of the Request Header Status 
word. If the device is ready for output, the device driver does not set the BUSY 
bit. If the device is not ready, the driver sets the BUSY bit. 
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Listing 9-15: The Request Header for the Output Flush command. 


pega me el struc ;Output_Flush (command 11) 
rhii_len db ? ;len of packet 
rag cial led ae De ata db ? ;unit code 

| ; (block devices only) 
rh1i1i_cmd db 2 ;device driver command 
rhilil_status dw ? ;returned by device driver 
rail rest dd ? ;reserved | 
rhil_res2 dd. 4 ;reserved 
eh ends ; 
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Command 11—Output Flush The Output Flush command is valid for char- 
acter devices only. Use this command to empty the output device’s buffer. The 
struc for the Output Flush command is shown in listing 9-15. The steps for 
processing this command are listed below: 


1. For devices that have an output buffer, execute instructions to empty 
the buffer. | 


2. Set the Status word of the Request Header. 


To process the Output Flush command, the device driver executes instruc- 
tions that empty the output device’s data buffer. If the output device does not 
have a buffer, the device driver simply does nothing. Before the device driver 
exits, set the Status word in the Request Header. 


-~ Command 12—I/O Control Output The I/O Control Output command is 


valid for character and block devices if the Device Header Attribute bit 14 is set, 
indicating that I/O Control is supported. Use this command to send control 
information from a program directly to the device driver. Data that is passed to 
the device driver is not meant for the device but for controlling the device. The 
device driver may use this information in any fashion. The format of the control 
information must be agreed upon by both the program issuing IOCTL service 
calls and the device driver. The struc for the IOCTL command is shown in listing 
9-16. The steps required to process the IOCTL Output command are listed below: 


Retrieve the address of the data-transfer area. 

Retrieve the transfer count from the Request Header. 

Decode the I/O control string contained in the data-transfer area. 
Set the Status word of the Request Header. 
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Listing 9-16: The Request Header for the IOCTL Output command. 


rh12 struc —  ;IOCTL_OUTPUT (command 12) 
Chg eh db size rh dup(?) ;fixed portion 
rhi2_ media db ? smedia descriptor from DPB 
rhi2_buf_ofs dw ? ;offset address of 
, ;data transfer area 

rhi2_buf_seg dw 2 ;segment address of 

;data transfer area 
rhs. Count dw 2 ;transfer count 

; (sectors for block) 

; (bytes for character) 
rhi2_ start dw 2 ;start sector number 

; (block devices only) 
alana ends ; 


The device driver processes this command by retrieving the address of the 
data-transfer area in the variables rh12_buf_ofs and rh12_buf_seg. The length of 
the I/O control string to process is contained in the variable rh12_count. This 
count allows the device driver to determine if the I/O control string has been 
properly constructed. As we discussed in the IOCTL Input section, the length of 
the transfer is important in ensuring that the format of the I/O control string is 
correct. | 

The device driver then processes the I/O control string by performing the 
functions requested. These functions will vary depending on the type of device 
being controlled and the actions desired. In chapter 5, you saw that the printer 
device driver used I/O control strings to switch printers. You could have easily 
used I/O control strings to change the baud rate of your devices or to issue a forms 
control for a printer. 

If there are any errors, the device driver sets the Request Header Status 
word accordingly. 


Command 13—Device Open The Device Open command is available to both 
character and block devices under DOS version 3.0 or greater if the Device Header 
Attribute bit 11 (Open/Close/Removable Media) is set. This command is sent by 
DOS each time the device is opened by a program. Use this command to track 
the number of times a device has been opened. Used in conjunction with the 
Device Close command, this command can enable you to determine if devices are 
being accessed properly. For example, if you want the device to be accessed by 
only one user at a time, you can reject new opens of your device if you have not 
received a close command for the previous open. The struc for the Device Open 
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Listing 9-17: The Request Header for the Device Open command. 


pape le struc ;Open (command 13) 
rhi3:. den db 2 ;len of packet 
8 ie db ? ‘unit code 

; (block devices only) 
rii3. cmd db ? ;device driver command 
rhi3_status dw ? ;returned by device driver 
rhi3_resl dd 2 ;reserved 
rhis-res2 dd ? ;reserved 
eaeles) ends ‘ 
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command is shown in listing 9-17. The steps required to process this command 
are listed below: 


1. Increment a (device open) counter. 
2. For character devices, send out an initialization string. 
3. Set the Status word of the Request Header. 


To process this command, increment a counter within your device driver. 
The count is incremented when the device driver receives Device Open commands 
and is decremented when the driver receives Device Close commands. This allows 
the device driver to determine when the device is free. 

For character devices, use the Device Open command to initialize the device. 
For example, you can initialize printers by sending a command that sets the top 
of form or loads a standard font. 

For block devices, you can use the device open counter in a different manner. 
Recall that setting the Attribute bit 11 requires the block device driver to 
determine whether there is an illegal disk change. You can use the device open 
counter for this purpose. Disks can be changed when the device open counter is 
0 (which means that there are no open files for the disk). As long as the counter 
is not 0, disks cannot be changed, for there are files opened for the disk. 


| Command 14—Device Close The Device Close command is available to char- 


acter and block devices running under DOS version 3.0 or greater if the Device 
Header Attribute bit 11 (Open/Close/Removable Media) is set. This command is 
sent by DOS each time the device is closed by a program. Use this command to 
track the number of times a device has been opened. Used with the Device Open 
command just described, this command can enable you to determine if devices 
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Listing 9-18: The Request Header for the Device Close command. 


rhi4 struc ;Close command 14) 
rh1l4_len db 2 ;len of packet 
rhi4 unit db ? sunit code 

> (block devices only) 
rhi4_cmd db p ;device driver command 
rhi4_status dw ? ;returned by device driver 
rh1i4_resl dd 2 -reserved 
rhi4 res2 dd ? sreserved 
rhi4 ends : 


are being accessed properly. The struc for the Device Close command is shown in 
listing 9-18. The steps required to process this command are listed below: 


1. Decrement a (Device Open) counter. 
2. Set the Status word of the Request Header. 


To process this command, decrement the counter within your device driver 
that was incremented by a Device Open command. When the count is 0, you will 
know that there are no outstanding opens for this device: the device is free. 

For character devices, use the Device Close command to send an optional 
string to the device. For example, you can send a form feed command to finish a 
print job. Note that the CON:, AUX:, and PRN: devices are never closed. 

As you have just seen for the Device Open command, you can use this device 
open counter differently for block devices. If the device open counter is 0, the disk 
may be changed. Therefore, if a GET BPB command is received by the device 
driver, the disk change is legal. However, if the device open counter is not 0 and 
the device driver receives a GET BPB command, the disk change is in error. 


Command 15—Removable Media The Removable Media command is valid 
for block devices running under DOS version 3.0 or greater that have the Device 
Header Attribute bit 11 (Open/Close/Removable Media) set. This command is 
sent by DOS when a program issues an IOCTL service call (44h) asking whether 
the media is removable (08h). Programs use this command to determine whether 
the disk is changeable. The struc for the Removable Media command is shown in 
listing 9-19. The steps required to process this command are shown below: 


1. Set the BUSY bit of the Status word: 


0 Media is removable 
1 Media is not removable 


2. Set the Status word of the Request Header. 
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Listing 9-19: The Request Header for the Removable Media command 


es struc ;Removable (command 15) 
rhi5_len db 2 ;len of packet 
‘sag fom siawge db ? sunit code 

; (block devices only) 
rhi5 cmd db ? -device driver command 
‘rhi5_status dw ? ;returned by device driver 
rhi5_resi dd ? ;reserved 
rhid_res2 dd 2 ;reserved 
ri5 ends ; 


To process this command, return the BUSY bit in the Request Header Status 
word, indicating the media status. Set the BUSY bit if the media is not remov- 
able; do not set it if the media is removable. 

Programs that request this information through the IOCTL service call can 
decide whether to prompt the user to change disks. For example, the FORMAT 
program uses this information to prompt the user for floppy disks but not for hard 
disks. | 


Command 16—Output Til Busy The Output Til Busy command is valid for 
character devices running under DOS version 3.0 or greater that have the Device 
Header Attribute bit 13 set (Output Til Busy supported). This command is used 
by print spoolers to output data to a character device until the device signals busy. 


Listing 9-20: The Request Header for the Output Til Busy command. 


rh16 struc ;OUTPUT_BUSY (command 16) 
rho db Size rn dup: 2) ¢hixed. portion 
rhi6_media db 2 ;media descriptor 
rhi6_buf_ofs dw ? ;offset address of 
;data transfer area 
rhl6_buf_seg dw ? ;segment address of 
;data transfer area 
THO COune, * dw ? ;byte count returned 
;from device driver 
chi6 ends ; 
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Listing 9-21: The Request Header for commands 17 and 18. 


say abe ea 


rhi7_len 
ng gol Coe ane a 


rh cmd 
rhi7_status 
rhi7_resl 
rhi7_res2 


Poa / 


rhis 


rhi8_len 
rae iG 


rh1l8_cmd 
rhi8_status 
rhi8_resl 
rhisg_res2 


rh1sg 


struc ; (command 17) 
;len of packet 


er 
ey 
) 


db ? sunit code 
; (block devices only) 
db ? -device driver command 
dw 3 ;returned by device driver 
dd ? sreserved 
dd 2 ;reserved 
ends ‘ 
struc ; (command 18) 
db ? len of packet 
db ? unit code 
; (block devices only) 
db ? device driver command 
dw ? sreturned by device driver 
dd ? ;reserved 
dd 2 >reserved 
ends ; 


The struc for the Output Til Busy command is shown in listing 9-20. The steps 
required to process this command are listed below: 


5. 


Retrieve the address of the data-transfer area. 
Retrieve the transfer count from the Request Header. 


Write the requested amount of information in the data-transfer area 
to the device until the device signals busy. 


Return the transfer count. 
Set the Status word of the Request Header. 


To process this command, first retrieve the pointer to the data-transfer area. 
The variables rh16_buf_ofs and rh16_buf_seg contain the offset and segment 
address at which the data resides. Then retrieve the transfer count in the variable 
rh16_count, which is the number of bytes to write. 

The device driver writes characters from the data-transfer area to the device 
until all the characters are written or until the device signals busy. If all the 
characters were not written, the number actually written is returned in the vari- 
able rh16_count. The device driver sets the Request Header Status word upon exit. 
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Listing 9-22: The Request Header for the Generic IOCTL command. 


rhi9g struc ;Generic_IOCTL (command 19) 
rhi9_rh db size rh dup (?) ;fixed portion 
rh1i9_major db ey ;major function 
rhi9_minor db ? “minor Tunct Lon 
rho C1 dw ? scontents of SI register 
rhi9_DI ‘dw ? ;contents of DI register 
rhi9_pkt_ofs dw ? ;offset address of 
;generic IOCTL request 
rh19_pkt_seg dw 2 ;segment address of 
;generic IOCTL request 
nl ae, ends : 
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Commands 17 and 18 Commands 17 and 18 are undefined; they are reserved 
for use by future versions of DOS. For the sake of completeness, the Request 
Header strucs for both commands are shown in listing 9-21. 


Command 19—Generic I/O Control The Generic I/O Control command is 
valid for block devices running under DOS version 3.2 or greater that have the 
Device Header Attribute bit 0 set (Generic I/O Control supported). DOS 3.3 or 
greater allows Generic I/O Control commands for character devices. This com- 
mand is used by programs that issue an IOCTL service call (44h) specifying 
Generic I/O Control functions (ODh). The struc for the Generic I/O Control 
command is shown in listing 9-22. The steps required to process this command 
are listed below: 


Retrieve the Major and Minor function codes. 
Process the Minor function request. 

Return the transfer count. 

Set the Status word of the Request Header. 


ae te 


The purpose of this command is to provide a standard I/O control service for 
block-oriented devices. Beginning with version 3.2, DOS defines a more standard 
approach to controlling block devices. The Minor function codes define operations 
that were not truly a part of DOS. For example, formatting a disk was an 
operation performed by utility programs. 

To process this command, first retrieve the Major and Minor function codes 
that are contained in the variables rh19_major and rh19_minor. Next, verify that 
the Major function code is correct. The Major codes are shown in table 9-10. The 
Minor codes and their meanings are shown in tables 9-11 and 9-12. 
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Value Description 
Olh Serial device 
03h Console 

05h Parallel printer 
08h Disk 


Table 9-10: The Major function codes for Generic I/O Control. 


Value Description 

45h Set Iteration Count 

4Ah Select Code Page 

4Ch Start Code-Page Prepare 

4Dh End Code-Page Prepare 

65h Get Iteration Count 

6Ah Query Selected Code Page 
6Bh Query Code-Page Prepare List 


Table 9-11: The Minor function codes for character devices. These 
codes are defined for the DOS IOCTL service (44h) request for 
character device Generic I/O Control (OCh). 


Value Description 

40h Set Device Parameters 

60h Get Device Parameters 

4th Write logical drive track 

61h Read logical drive track 

42h Format and verify logical drive track 
62h Verify logical drive track 

46h Set Media ID 

66h Get Media ID 

68h Sense Media type 


Table 9-12: The Minor function codes for the block devices. These 
codes are defined for the DOS IOCTL service (44h) request for block 
device Generic I/O Control (ODh). 
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Listing 9-23: The Request Header for the commands 20, 21, 22. 


rh20 struc ; (command 20) 
rh20_len db 2 ;len of packet 
VAZ0 nae db ? sunit code 


; (block devices only) 


rniZ20.-cme db ? ;device driver command 
rh20_status dw ? ;returned by device driver 
rh20_resl dd a ;reserved 
rh20_res2 dd 2 ;reserved 
rho ends : 
th struc + (command 21) 
rh?7 i. ten db ? ;len of packet 
ig Dm sr db 2 sunit code 
; (block devices only) 

rid emd db ? ;device driver command 
rh21_ status dw ? ;returned by device driver 
rh21_resl1 dd ? ;reserved 
rh21_res2 dd 2? ;reserved 
rh21 ends : 
eNa2 struc ; (command 22) 
rhe? en db ? ;len of packet 
rh22: une db ? ;unit code 

| ; (block devices only) 
rh? cma db ? ;device driver command 
rh22_ status dw 2 ;returned by device driver 
rh22_resl dd ? ;reserved 
rh22_res2 dd ? ;reserved 
rh22 ends : 


The Request Header contains additional information that assists the device 
driver in processing the Generic I/O Control command. Refer to the DOS Techni- 
cal Reference manual for details in implementing this command. 


Commands 20, 21, and 22 Commands 20, 21, and 22 are undefined; they are 
reserved for future DOS versions. The Request Header strucs for these commands 
are shown in listing 9-23. | 


Command 23—Get Logical Device The Get Logical Device command is 
available for block devices running under DOS version 3.2 or greater that have 
the Device Header Attribute bit 6 set (Get/Set Logical Device supported). DOS 
3.2 or greater allows the user to specify multiple drive letters for a device unit. 
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Listing 9-24: The Request Header for the Get Logical Device command. 


chZ3 struc :;Get_Device (command 23) 

Pnizg3- rh db Size rh dup (?) ;fixed portion 

rhZ3 50 db 2 ;Input (unit code) 
;Output (last device) 

rh23_dev_cmd db ? ;command code 

rh23_ dev_stat dw ? ;status 

rh23 reserved dd 2 ;reserved 

rhi2s ends ; 


For example, the second disk unit, normally accessed as logical drive letter B:, 
can also be accessed with the logical drive letter E:. Listing 9-24 shows the struc 
for the Get Logical Device command. The steps required to process this command 
are listed below: 


1. Retrieve the input unit code. 
2. Return the last device referenced. 
3. Set the Status word of the Request Header. 


This command is processed by retrieving the logical unit specified in the 
variable rh23_io. The device driver will determine if there is another logical 
drive assigned to the same logical unit. If there is no other logical drive assigned, 
the device driver returns a 0 inrh23_io. Otherwise, the device driver returns the 
logical drive that was last referenced. The values contained in rh23_io are 1 for 
drive A:, 2 for drive B:, etc. Confusing as this sounds, this command is asking the 
device driver what other drive letter was used to access the same physical 
device unit. 


Command 24—Set Logical Device The Set Logical Device command is 
available for block devices running under DOS version 3.2 or greater that have 
the Device Header Attribute bit 6 set (Get/Set Logical Device supported). This 
command allows DOS 3.2 (or greater) users to specify multiple drive letters for 
a logical drive. Listing 9-25 shows the struc for the Set Logical Device command. 
The steps required to process this command are listed below: 


1. Retrieve the input unit code. 
2. Save this unit code. 
3. Set the Status word of the Request Header. 
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Listing 9-25: The Request Header for the Set Logical Device command. 


rhz4 struc ;Set_Device (command 24) 

rie sh db size rh dup (?) ;fixed portion 

rhigd 16 GD 2 ;Input (unit code) 
;Output (last device) 

rh24 dev_cmd db 2 ;command code 

rh24_ dev_stat dw 2 ;status 

rh24 reserved dd ? ;reserved 

ro 4 ends ; 
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This command is processed by retrieving and saving the logical unit specified 
in the variable rh23_io. If the device driver does not recognize this drive letter as 
an alternate drive letter for the units controlled, a 0 is returned in rh24_io. The 
drive letters are numbered starting with 1, where 1 represents A:, 2 represents 
B:, ete. | 

Assigning alternate drive letters is accomplished through the use of the 
DRIVER.SYS device driver supplied with DOS versions 3.2 through 5.0. Argu- 
ments on the DEVICE command for this device driver specify additional drive 
letters for the unit specified. Refer to the DOS Technical Reference manual for 
more information. 

Programs make use of this feature by using the DOS IOCTL service call 
(44h) to get and set logical drives. 


Command 25—IOCTL Query The IOCTL Query command is valid for both 
character and block devices running under DOS version 5.0 that have the Device 
Header Attribute bit 7 set (IOCTL Query supported). This command is used by 
programs to query device drivers to determine whether the device driver supports 
a specific generic IOCTL function. These are the Minor codes as shown in table 
9-11 for character devices and table 9-12 for block devices. The struc for the 
IOCTL Query command is shown in listing 9-26. The steps required to process 
this command are listed below: 


Retrieve the Minor function code. 


2. Set the DONE bit of the Status word if the Minor function code is sup- 
‘ported by the device driver. 


3. Set the Status word of the Request Header. 
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Listing 9-26: The Request Header for the IOCTL Query command. 


rhi2as SErUC ;IOCTL Query (command 25) 

C29, en db size rh dup (?) ;f1ixed portion 

C25. me or db ? ;major function 

Ph Manor db ? “MLnNoOr tunction 

e255. dw ? ;contents of SI register 

LhZ5. DE dw ? ;contents of DI register 

rh25_pkt_ofs dw 2 ;offset address of 
;1IOCTL Query request 

rh25_pkt_seg dw 2 ;segment address of 
;LOCTL Query request 

ragayeee, ends : 


This command is processed by retrieving the minor code passed to the device 
driver in variable rh25_minor. If the device driver supports the Minor code, then 
set the DONE bit of the Status word. Otherwise, set the ERROR bit of the Status 
word and set the ERROR_CODE field to 3 for Unknown command. 

Programs can make IOTCL Queries of device drivers through the use of the 
DOS Query IOCTL Handle (4410h) or Query IOCTL Device (4411h) service calls. 

This concludes the description of the DOS command-processing sections. 


Exiting from the Device Driver 


When device drivers exit to DOS, the Status word in the Request Header must 
be set. There are four items about which you need to be concerned. The DONE 
bit is always set upon exit from the device driver. This indicates to DOS that the 
command was properly processed. Next, certain commands (Input Status, Output 
Status, Removable Media, and Output Til Busy) will set the BUSY bit. The 
ERROR bit is set if the device driver determines that an error has occurred; in 
addition, the ERROR_CODE field must contain a code indicating the error. Table 
9-13 lists the appropriate error codes for use by the device driver. 

The code that executes when exiting from a device driver sets the Request 
Header Status word and restores the registers that were saved on entry. Listing 
9-27 illustrates the code necessary to exit the device driver properly. 
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Hex 
Code ERROR_CODE 


0 


NOHO ON 


Description of 


Write protect violation 

Unknown unit 

Drive not ready 

Unknown command 

CRC error 

Bad drive request structure length 
Seek error 

Unknown media 


oe 
Qu 
@ 


AmoOQAWSr Oo 


Description of 
ERROR_CODE 


Sector not found 
Printer out of paper 


Write fault 

Read fault 

General failure 

Reserved (DOS 3+) 
Reserved (DOS 3+) 


Invalid disk change (DOS 3+) 


Table 9-13: The standard error codes for DOS device drivers. Note 
that error codes 0Dh through OFh are valid only for DOS versions 3.0 
or greater. 


Listing 9-27: The code for exiting the device driver. 


eo KRKKEKKKEKEKEK KK KKK KR KEKE KKK KEKE K KKK KKK KEKE KKK KE KKK KKK KEKE KKK KK KE KRKEKKEKEKEKKEKKKKKSE 
! 


ERROR EXIT 


° * 
/ 


unknown: 


or 
jmp 


* 


KEKE KKKKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KK RK KEK KEKE KKK KEKE KKK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKEKE 
! 


es: [bx].rh_status,8003h ;set error bit and error code 
done ;set done and exit 


oKKKKKKEKKEKRKRE KKK KKK KKK KEKE KEKE KKK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KEKE KKK KEK KEKE KKK KE KKK KEKKKEKSE 
' 


COMMON EXIT 


oKKKKKKKKKRKEKR KEKE KEKE KEKE KER KEK KEKE KK KEKE KEK RRR KERR KEK KKK KKK KEK KKK KEKKEKEKKKKEKEERK 
' 


ox 
’ 


busy: 


done: 
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Or 


OF 


pop 
pop 
pop 
pop 
pop 
pop 
pop 
pop 
ret 


* 


es: [bx].rh_status,0200h ;set busy bit 


es: [bx].rh_status,0100h ;set done 


Si ;restore all registers 


di 
dx 
Cx 
bx 
ax 
es 
ds 


sreturn to DOS 


Building a Complete Full-function Device Driver 


Command Status Word 

Initialization DONE 

Media Check DONE 

Get BPB DONE 

IOCTL Input DONE, ERROR, ERROR_CODE = 3 
Input DONE 

Non-destructive Input DONE, BUSY 

Input Status DONE 

Input Flush DONE 

Output DONE 

Output With Verify DONE 

Output Status DONE 

Output Flush DONE 

IOCTL Output DONE, ERROR, ERROR_CODE = 3 
Device Open DONE 

Device Close DONE 

Removable Media DONE, ERROR, ERROR_CODE = 3 
Output Til Busy DONE, ERROR, ERROR_CODE = 3 
Generic IOCTL DONE, ERROR, ERROR_CODE = 3 
Get Logical Device DONE, ERROR, ERROR_CODE = 3 
Set Logical Device DONE, ERROR, ERROR_CODE = 3 
IOCTL Query DONE, ERROR, ERROR_CODE = 3 


Table 9-14: The Request Header Status word for commands that are 
not implemented in device drivers. 


The Status Word for Unimplemented Commands 


When you write device drivers for new devices, you may often be puzzled by what 
bits in the Request Header Status word to set. We have found that there is no 
easy formula. Based on the experience of writing many device drivers, we have 
put together a table that shows bits that should be set for each command upon 
exit (see Table 9-14). 
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Summary 


We have discussed at length what writing a device driver entails. The Device 
Header, the commands, and the Request Headers have all been discussed in great 
detail. With this information and the five working device drivers presented in 
previous chapters, you should be ready to write your own device driver. 


Questions 
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1. What is the Generic I/O Control command used for? 


2. Ifan argument is passed in the DEVICE= command, is it necessary to 
process it in the driver? 


3. In table 9-4, the Get/Set Logical Device Attribute bit (6) is set for 
prn:/lptx:. In table 9-5, the Get/Set Logical Device commands are appli- 
cable to block device drivers only. Isn't this a contradiction? 


4. What is the purpose of the Output Til Busy command? 


Answers may be found in appendix F. 


Tips and Techniques 


L this chapter, we will focus on the tips and techniques that make it 
easier to write device drivers. The ideas presented here are based on practical 
experience with device driver programs. We will look at coding notes, checklists, 
and procedures to use when implementing and debugging device drivers. 


A Checklist for Writing Device Drivers 


In the past chapters, we concentrated on what device drivers require in terms of 
code, but we neglected some of the practical aspects of writing programs— 
aspects that are equally applicable to device drivers. Now we will cover this 
background information in detail. 

Table 10-1 is a checklist for writing device drivers. These are notes that you 
should keep foremost in your mind as you write the code for a device driver. 

Item 1 on this checklist is often overlooked. For ease of testing, build a test 
disk to use when you are booting DOS with your device drivers. This isolates 
testing and does not affect the normal working environment. We have used 
several test disks, one for each version of DOS. This has proven beneficial, 
because it provides a verification that DOS does indeed behave identically across 
versions. Another benefit of using test disks is that you can take the test disk to 
another machine to try out the device driver. 

Item 2 in Table 10-1 has to do with the differences between normal assem- 
bly language programs and device driver programs. Normal programs that work 
under DOS require the start of the program to be at location 100h; to accomplish 
this, you use anorg statement specifying 100h as the start address. Device drivers 
cannot start at location 100h, so you must leave out this statement. 

Item 3 is a reminder that device driver programs should be in .COM format. 
There are two formats for executable programs in DOS: .EXE and .COM files. 
The LINK program automatically produces files that are in .EXE format. You 
can convert the .EXE file to a .COM file using the EXE2BIN utility. While DOS 
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Always use a test disk for testing device drivers. 
Does the device driver start at location 0? 

Is the device driver in .COM format? 

Are the Request Header data structures correct? 
Is the Device Header Link field set to —1? 

Are the Device Header Attribute bits set correctly? 
Is the main procedure a FAR procedure? 

Are the ASSUME statements correct? 

Do the variables have a CS segment override? 

10. Are the ES and BX registers correct when you set the Status word? 
11. Are local procedures saving the registers used? 


12. Did you assume that a local register has been preserved after returning 
from a procedure or an interrupt routine? 
13. Have you Popped all your Pushes? 


Se Oe St ie 


Table 10-1: A checklist for writing device drivers. 


version 3 or greater allows device drivers to be in .EXE format, it is safer to build 
device drivers as .COM files; they are less likely to be executed. 

Item 4 in this table is a check to ensure that the device driver processes the 
data that DOS sends properly. You can eliminate many of the possible errors in 
retrieving data if you use strucs. Chapter 9 defines the strucs for each command 
you need to process. 

Item 5 makes sure that DOS can link to the next device driver after yours. 
You need to specify a -1 in both words of the Next Device field in the Device 
Header. DOS overrides these fields after loading the next device driver. If you do 
not set these fields to -1, DOS will assume that there is another device driver 
following. If there is no other device driver, a crash will occur. 

Item 6 is often overlooked, particularly in modifying an existing device 
driver. A number of the bits are important in specifying the type of device you 
are installing into DOS. If you write a replacement for the con: device, you must 
set bits 0 and 1 of the Device Header Attribute word. Also, if you forget to set 
some bits, you may find that certain functions do not work. For example, if bit 14 
(IOCTL supported) is not set, programs using the DOS I/O Control services (44h) 
will not work. | 

Item 7 is a reminder that the main procedure of the device driver must have 
the FAR operator specified. The 8088/8086 instruction set provides for a short 
return and a far return. The call to your device driver is a FAR call, and the device 
driver must exit with a FAR return. If you do not specify the FAR option, you will 
find all sorts of problems with your device driver, especially with the stack and 
the instruction pointer. 
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Items 8 and 9 can be really nasty if you forget what device drivers can 
assume. Normal programs reference data variables through the DS register, so 
you must set up an assembler segment directive to indicate this. Device drivers 
use only one segment, which is one of the requirements for .COM format files. 
The segment registers CS, DS, and ES all reference this one segment through 
the ASSUME directive, which you have seen in all of this book’s device drivers. 
This directive instructs the assembler to generate address offsets relative to the 
one defined segment. Other segments are not allowed in device drivers. 

There is another consideration when DOS passes control to device drivers. 
The device driver cannot assume that the DS and ES registers are properly set 
up to point to your data variables. The only register you can assume is correct is 
the CS register. Therefore, when the device driver references data variables in 
your device drivers, you must specify a CS segment override. The instruction 
would look like this: 


mov es, CS:rh_seg 


Because we are all human and tend to forget even the most important items, 
there is a way around all of the segment overriding code, which incidentally, does 
require more memory. You can add code to the INTERRUPT routine to set up 
the DS segment register correctly. The code would look like this: 


push cs ;save value of CS 
pop ds ;make DS the same as CS 


Item 10 deals with the only registers that you need at the end of the device 
driver command processing. Because the Request Header data is pointed to by 
the ES and BX registers, the device drivers have used these two registers to set 
the Status word. You need not use the ES and BX registers to do so. However, 
you do need to have the Request Header’s segment and offset addresses available 
to set the Status word properly. The 8088/8086 instruction set requires the use 
of the ES register in string moves, such as the REP MOVSB instruction. If you 
use the ES register in this manner, you must restore it for setting the Status word 
when the device driver exits. 

Note that once the INTERRUPT routine saves all the registers on the stack, 
you can use all the registers in your device driver. You do need to save them when 
you call procedures or when you use the ROM BIOS interrupts. 

Item 11 is a reminder that local procedures you build for device drivers will 
use registers that should be preserved. The best way to catch these types of 
mistakes is to document the local procedure in terms of registers required, used, 
and returned. The local procedures should initially PUSH all registers that are 
used and should POP them when returning to the caller. 
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Item 12 is acorollary to item 11. Within your command-processing routines, 
you may often call local procedures or use ROM BIOS interrupts. In doing so, you 
may sometimes forget to save registers on the stack if the called procedure will 
destroy them. This is particularly true for BIOS interrupts. For example, the 
Video BIOS interrupt (10h) destroys the BP, SI, and DI registers. Therefore, if 
the device driver uses these registers, save them before you call the Video BIOS 
interrupt, and you will save a lot of grief. 

Item 13 has trapped us many times. Watch out when you write local 
procedures. Start by defining the procedure using the PROC and ENDP assem- 
bler directives. Then write the code. When you use a register to perform a 
calculation, save it on the stack with a PUSH. Do not forget the POP at the end 
of the procedure, and do not forget to reverse the order if more than one item is 
pushed on the stack. Don’t let this one get you! 


The Art of Debugging Device Drivers 
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The best way to build a device driver is to implement the code for all the 
commands in a normal assembly language program. This is called prototyping, 
and details on this approach will be covered in the next section. This method 
allows you to test each command function before you incorporate it into a device 
driver. 

There are many good reasons for prototyping the device driver in a normal 
program. The first is that you cannot use the DOS DEBUG to load the device 
driver into memory and trace through the code execution. As you may recall, 
device drivers are part of DOS and are loaded into memory before you can execute 
the DEBUG utility. Because you cannot load the DEBUG program into memory 
before the device driver, you cannot use DEBUG. Even after DOS loads the device 
driver into memory, DEBUG cannot be used, because it interferes with the device 
driver. DEBUG uses the same DOS resources that the device driver uses, thus 
destroying and invalidating those resources. Another point to mention here is 
that the DEBUG utility was not designed to debug device drivers. Debuggers for 
device drivers provide their own routines to access the keyboard and the screen 
to allow the device driver to use BIOS routines without interference. 

There are third-party debuggers designed for use on device drivers. Such 
debuggers do not use DOS resources for console I/O; they provide their own 
resources. These programs are useful for tracing through command functions. 
For example, The Periscope Company’s Periscope product was used for debugging 
the clock device driver in this book. | 

Another reason for prototyping is that you can implement each of the 
commands into a device driver once they have been debugged in a normal 
program. You can use the DEBUG utility in a normal program to ensure that the 
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code for the command works as designed. This method allows you to build a device 
driver step by step, knowing that the device driver will work with the code 
previously added. 

The major barrier is the Initialization command code. You do not have 
control over when this code executes. DOS will call the device driver with this 
command immediately after loading the device driver into memory. All of the 
other commands are triggered by program access of the device through DOS 
Read, Write, or I/O Control services, which you can control. 

The Initialization command is used to set up the device driver for access by 
programs. You can display console messages, initialize the device, set up inter- 
rupt vectors, and add resident code from this command. If the Initialization 
command contains too much complicated code, it is better to perform the same 
function through an I/O Control sequence. For example, the screen time display 
from chapter 6’s clock device driver was a result of pointing the timer interrupt 
to a routine of our own. You can easily place this code in a I/O Control function 
instead of in the Initialization command. 


Prototyping Device Drivers 


Prototyping the device driver in a normal assembly language program provides 
many benefits. You can use the DOS DEBUG utility to debug the program as well 
as to build the device driver command by command. 

All ofthe data structures from device drivers can be placed into this program. 
You can also include the data variables that store the Request Header and local 
variable storage. 

Listing 10-1 shows the prototype that was used to build the clock device 
driver for chapter 6. 


Where Is My Device Driver? 


Another method of debugging device drivers is to store values as they change 
within the device driver. This method is very tedious, for the device driver must 
be modified to contain a lot of data variables. Any change to critical values is 
stored into these variables. You can use the DEBUG utility to get into the device 
driver to inspect these variables. Although you cannot change the execution 
sequence or set a breakpoint at certain instructions, you can see whether the 
variables have correct values. 

To find where in memory your device driver is loaded, you will have to 
display the address of the device driver during the Initialization command. You 
can do so with the code shown in listing 10-2. This code displays the segment 
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Listing 10-1: The prototyping program for the clock device driver. 


title The CLock Device Driver Prototype 
page 601.37 


;program proto.asm 
;date 15 November 1991 
code segment ;define segment as code 
assume cs:code, ds:code ;COM file DSCS 
org 100h ;COM file start 
main proc ;main procedure 
start: >; start 
loop: call select ;prompt for selection 
cmp al,'F’ ;find clock address? 
jne lread ;no 
call rind ;find clock chip base address 
jmp loop ; 
lread: cmp al,’R’ ;read? 
jne ltime ;no 
call isetup ;setup for INPUT 
call read ; INPUT - read chip 
jmp loop ; 
ltime: cmp reel eau ;display time? 
jne lwrite hele) 
call time ; 
jmp loop ; 
lwrite: cmp al, ’W’ ;write? 
jne exit ;no 
call osetup ;setup for OUTPUT 
call write ;OUTPUT - DOS date to chip 
jmp loop ; 
exit: cmp alg EY ;ex1lt? 
jne loop sno 
int 20h ;exit back to DOS 


structures for the Device Driver 


dosdate struc ;DOS DATE structure 
dos_day dw fs ;days since 1/1/80 
dos_min db ? ;minutes 

dos_hr db ? ;hours 

dos_hun db ? ;hundredths of a second 
dos_sec db ? ;seconds 

dosdate ends ;end Of SEruc 
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sstructures 


rh 
rh_len 
rh_unit 


rh_cmd 
rh_status 
rh_resl 
rh_res2 

rh 

rho 

need Omen aia! 
rho_nunits 
rh0O_brk_ofs 
rhO_brk_seg 
rhO_bpb_tbo 
rh0O_bpb_tbs 
rho ory. Ltr 
rho 

rh4 

rh4_rh 
rh4_media 
rh4_buf_ofs 
rh4_buf_seg 


rh4_count 


rh4_start 
rh4 

rhg 

elas aie! Gel 
rh8_media 
rh8_buf_ofs 
rh8_buf_seg 


rh8_count 


struc 


ends 


Struc 


ends 


struc 


"J I UU) 


size rh 
>) 


size rh 


size rh 


;request header 

;len of packet 

sunit code 

; (block devices only) 
;device driver command 
;returned by device driver 
;reserved 

;reserved 


t 


;Initialization (command 0) 
dup (?) ;fixed portion 
;number of units 

; (block devices only) 
;offset address for break 
;segment address for break 
;offset address of pointer 
7CO .BPB «array 

;segment address of pointer 
;to BPB array 

;first available drive 

; (DOS 3+) (block only) 


e 
, 


; INPUT (command 4) 
dup(?) ;fixed portion 
;media descriptor from DPB 
;offset address of 
;data transfer area 
;segment address of 
;data transfer area 
;transfer count 

; (sectors for block) 

; (bytes for character) 
;start sector number 

; (block only) 


° 
/ 


;OUTPUT (command 8) 

dup(?) ;f1xed portion 
;media descriptor from DPB 
;offset address of 

;data transfer area 
;segment address of 

;data transfer area 
;transfer count 

; (sectors for biock) 

; (bytes for character) 
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Listing 10-1: (cont.) 


rhsg_start 


rhs 


rhgy 
rh9_rh 


rh9_media 
rh9_buf_ofs 


rh9_buf_seg 


rh9_count 


rh9_start 


rhg 


;local storage 


dosdays 
Clock pore 
table label 
jan db 
feb db 
mar db 
apr db 
may db 
jun db 
tL db 
aug db 
sep db 
oct db 
nov db 
decm db 


dw 
ends 
SeLuG 
db 

db 
dw 
dw 
dw 


dw 
ends 


;local procedures 


hex2bed proc 


pusSes 


ax,CcxX 
push 
mov 
mov 
div 
mov 
shl 
Or 
pop 
ret 


hex2bcd endp 
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Wear 


size rh 


340h 


sstart sector number 
*{(block only) 


t 


;OUTPUT_VERIFY (command 9) 
dup(?) ;fixed portion 
;media descriptor from DPB 
;offset address of 

;data transfer area 
;segment address of 

;data transfer area 
;transfer count 

;(sectors for block) 

; (bytes for character) 
;Sstart sector number (block only) 


e 
f 


;DOS date (days since 1/1/80) 
;clock chip base address 


sconvert AL from Hex to BCD 


;divide 


by 10 


;setup for divide 


;get 10’ 


s digits 


*SHiJE to. Count 
;place 10’s in left half 
;add back 1’s 


s;return to caller 


Listing 10-1: (cont.) 


bcd2hex proc 
;usesS ax,CxX 
push 
mov 


push 


mov 
div 
mov 
mov 
mul 
pop 
and 
add 
pop 
ret 

bcd2hex endp 


;chip parame 


ters 


hear 


cx 
ah, 0 
ax 

en nes 
ed 
ah, 0 
el; 10 
ene 

Cx 

el 0th 
ro aroma 
ox 
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s-convert AL from BCD to hex 


;setup for divide 

ssave for 1’s processing 
;divide for left half of byte 
> to get 10’s digits 

shave 10's digits 

;convert to base 10 

; by multiplying by 10 
;process 1’s digits 

;keep 1’s only 

-a0d:. L's £6 10's 


return to caller 


; base address for the clock chip is hardware selected 
: each port referenced to this base address contains 

; either a chip-maintained counter or a RAM location 

: for use by a program. 


° 
I 


;base port address 


o 
Uy 


base port address 


+0 1/10,000ths counter +C not used - RAM 

+1 1/100 +1/10 counter +d not used - RAM 

742 seconds counter +e not used - RAM 

+3 minutes counter +f not used - RAM 

;+4 hours counter +10 interrupt status register 
;+5 day of week counter +11 interrupt control register 
7;+6 day of monthcounter +12 counter reset 

+7 month counter +13 RAM reset 

7+8 not used RAM +14 status bit 

74+9 not used RAM +15 GO command 

;t+a not used RAM +16 standby interrupt 

;t+b not used RAM +1£ test mode 


;data declarations for the prototype program 


input_data 
db 
db 
db 
dw 
dd 
dd 
db 
dw 


label 
16h 
0) 


VMN VV SP 


clkdata 


byte 

;length of request header 

nats 

;command = input 

;status 

;reserved 

;reserved 

;smedia descriptor 

;offset address of data transfer area 
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Listing 10-1: (cont.) 


inseg 


dw 
dw 
dw 


output_data 


outseg 


clkdata 


rh_ofs 
rhseg 


pmsgl 


pmsgla 
pmsg2 
pmsg3 
pmsg3a 
pmsg4 
pmsg4m 
pmsg4d 
pmsg4y 
pmsg4h 
pmsg4mn 
pmsg4s 


select 


select 


isetup 
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db 
db 
db 
dw 
dd 


? ;segment address of same 
6 76 bytes in DOS date format 
? ;start sector 


label byte | 

16h ;length of request header 

sunits 

;command = input 

;status 

;reserved 

;reserved 

: ;media descriptor 

lkdata ;offset address of data transfer area 
;segment address of same 
76 bytes in DOS date format 
;start sector . 


QA NUN Vy WOO 


I OV °V 


6 dup (?) 


2 ;request header offset address 
2 ;request header segment address 


‘[F]indAddress, [R]ead, [T]ime Display,’, 
PAW) EEEGs (ih pat 3-84 

Odh, 0ah,’S’ 

HO: Chap: Found!” ;0dh, Vans” 

‘Clock chip found at address ', 
‘O000h!, 0Gh,Jan, 'S" 

‘Chip: Tme: is 4, 


00 oar 

“O07 "5 

TOGO) «Fs 

EO Gia 

EO S 

£00" 00h, lalhiy” S* 

near spromot and select function 
dx,pmsgl ;address of display string 
Dos9 ;display 

ciate ;keyboard input 

ade) ;DOS call 

ax ;save for return 
dx,pmsgla 7 CRLF 

dos9 ;display 

ax ;restore input character 


sreturn to caller 


near ;set up ESBX for prototype use 
ax,cs ;get code segment address 


Listing 10-1: (cont.) 


mov 
mov 
mov 
lea 
mov 
ret 
isetup endp 
osetup proc 
mov 
mov 
mov 
mov 
lea 
mov 
ret 
osetup endp 
clock_table 
dw 
dw 
dw 
find proc 
lea 
Mov 
mov 
add 
it 
test 
12 
add 
loop 
;no port found 
lea 
call 
jmp 
ers > 
ra SLO nae 1st 
find2: mov 
sub 
shl 
lea 
add 
mov 
lea 
call 
lea 
call 


cai are Me 


cs:rh_seg,ax 
cs:inseg,ax 
es,ax 

bx, cS: input_data 
cs:rh_ofs, bx 


near 
ax,cs 
cs:rh_seg,ax 

GCS sOuCSeO -ax 
es,ax 

bx, CS :output._data 
es: rh. ofs; bx 


;set up ESBX for 


label 
0240h 
O2c0h 
0340h 


byte stable o 


near 
Si1,cs:clock_table 
Cx; 3 

ox, cs: [si] 

ax, 2 

al,dx 

al,80h 

End? 

Sig2 

ie gacems 


dx, pmsg2 
dos9 

£i-nd3 

2 i 
2nd 3rd 
se, 3 

dx, cx 

asc jal. 
di,cs:clock_table 
di,dax 

dx,cs: [di] 
di,cs:pmsg3a 
hex2asc 

dx, pmsg3 
dos9 
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;save it 

;set segment address 
;setup ES 

;get offset address 
;save it 


sreturn to caller 


prototype use 
;get code segment address 


;save it 

;set segment address 
setup ES 

;get offset address 
;save it 


sreturn to caller 


f possible clock addresses 


first address 
s>second address 
sthird address 


;find clock chip base address 


;get address of table 
;three addressess 

;get lst address 

;base+2 = seconds 

;get seconds 

shigh order bit set? 

sno - not empty port 
;next address 

;search thru clock table 


7nO POrt . Found 
*DOS.-CcalLl 
sexit 


;convert back to port # 
;port position 

;double it 

;address of chip table 
;word index 

FOeU. Pore 

;string address 
sCOnNVeELrt. tO ASCLIL 
;string to display 
;console display 
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Listing 10-1: (cont.) 


find3: 
find 


hex2dec 


/ 
e 
t 


° 
1 


hex2dec 


time 


rec 
endp 


proc 


s;return to caller 


° 
/ 


near ;convert hex to decimal ASCII 
AX - input 
DI - destination string 
CX - number of places 


ax 
Cx 

ax 

Cx 2 

dio 

ex; L000 
dx, 0 

Gx 

al,30h 
cs:[di],al 
di 

ax, dx 
637.00 
dx, 0 

Cx 

also 30h 
cs:[di],al 
Ga: 

ax, dx 

Cx AO 

ax, 0 

Cx 

al,30h 

Ge Poa |i ace 
Gia: 

eb aoe < 

alo Ol 
cs:[di],al 
di 


near 


dx,;cs:clock-port 


OxSZ 
al,dx 
bced2hex 
ah, 0 
CSG 


;save ax 

;save cx 

;save dx 

;2 or 4 place conversion 
22} 

;four places 

;clear hi order 
‘dj=ax,.. rem=dx 

;make it ASCII 

;store it 

;next 

;remainder back in ax 
;three places 

;clear hi order 
‘j=ax,- Lenedx 

;smake it ASCII 

;store it 

;next 

;remainder back in ax 
;two places: 

;clear hi order 
;q=ax, rem=dx 

smake it ASCII 

s;store it 

;next 

;remainder back in ax 
;smake it ASCII 

;store it 

;next 


e 
7 


° 
t 


e 
t 


;display clock chip contents 


;get chip base address 
;base+2 (seconds) 

Ge Ve 

;convert to hex 

;clear hi order 

;2 places 


Listing 10-1: (cont.) 


lea di,cs:pmsg4s 
call hex2dec 
ine ax 
in al,dx 
call bced2hex 
mov ah, 0 
lea di,cs:pmsg4mn 
call hex2dec 
ivic dx 
in al,dx 
call bcd2hex 
mov ah, 0 
lea di,cs:pmsg4h 
call hex2dec 
add ax, 2 
sia al,dax 
call bced2hex 
Mov ah, 0 
lea di,cs:pmsg4d 
call hex2dec 
ghey dx 
in al,dax 
call bcd2hex 
mov ah,0 
lea di,cs:pmsg4m 
call hex2dec 
add Saar: 
in al,dx 
Mov ah, 0 
lea di,cs:pmsg4y 
add ax, 1980 
mov ex;4 
call hex2dec 
lea ax, pmsg4 
call dos9 
ret 
time endp : 
write proc near 
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;convert to decimal ASCII 
s>base+3 (minutes) 
;get it 


»>clear hi-order 


/ 


s;base+4 (hours) 
;get it 


:clear hi-order 


e 
f 


;base+6 (day) 
;get it 

;base+7 (month) 
s;base4+10 


;get year in hex 
; 

; 

;make it readable 
; 

;convert year 

; 

; 


s;return to caller 


;This procedure takes the date in DOS date format and 
»COonverts. to.-clock chip: format for writing to the clock chip 


, 


;es:bx points to the request header 


; point to DOS date and let ES:BX point 


mov si,es: [bx] .rh8_buf_ofs 
mov ax,es: [bx] .rh8_buf_seg 
Mov ds,ax 

push Si 

push ds 

push cs 


to beginning 

;get data offset 

;get data segment 

sto DS tor -(DS<Sp- use) 
;save offset 

;save segment 


r 
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Listing 10-1: (cont.) 


pop 
lea 
mov 
che 
rep 
push 
pop 


es 
di,cs:dosdays 
ex 2 


movsb 
cs 
ds 


;ES points to here 
-;destination address 

emMOVe: COUNE -=:-2 

;direction is forward 

; from DOS to us 

;restore DS 

; by using CS 


;update clock chip with time from DOS date data 


outchip: 
pop 
pop 
mov 
Ine 
mov 
call 
out 
inc 
mov 
call 
out 
inc 
mov 
call 
Out 
inc 
mov 
call 
out 


es 

Dx 

ax CS *GLock. port 
ax 
al,es: [bx] .dos_hun 
hex2bcd 

ax,al 

dx 
al,es: [bx] .dos_sec 
hex2bcd 

dx,al 

dx 
al,es: [bx] .dos_min 
hex2bcd 

ax,al 

dx 
al,es: [bx] .dos_hr 
hex2bcd 

dx,al 


;restore DOS date segment 
;restore DOS date offset 
-geu Clock port 

;baset+l 

;get hundredths 

;convert for clock use 
;send to clock chip 
;baset+2 | 
;get seconds 

;convert for clock use 
‘send: to clock chip 
;base+3 

;get minutes 

;convert for clock use 
;send to clock chip 
;base+4 

;get hours 

;convert for clock use 
;send to clock chip 


;chip loaded with time - now calc chip date from DOS date 


;get days since 1/1/80 
;date not set? 

;skip everything 

;BX = year count 

;day count within a year? 
ryes 

;no - subtract 365 
;increment year count 
;continue until w/i 1 yr 


;save leftover days 

;AX now has years 

;divisor for leap years 
;al=leaps, ah=remainder 
;remainder=0 is leap itself 
;set up for subtract 

;add 1 to leap year count 
;DX has 1 day/leap yr passed 


out_years: 
mov ax,cs:dosdays 
cmp ax, 0 
je outs 
mov bx.0 
oucL: cmp ax,365 
jle OutZ 
sub ax,365 
shale: bx 
jmp outl 
;BX has years since 1980 - now adjust for leap years 
OuceZ push ax 
mov ax, bx 
mov e1.;4 
div cl 
mov cl,ah 
mov ah, 0 
inc ax 
mov dx,ax 
pop ax 
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;restore days remaining 
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out3: 


out4: 


;AX has 


outs: 


outé: 


;AX has 


out: 


sno date set 


outs: 


+ Bx = 


out9: 


years 


sub ax,dax 
cmp ax, 0 
39 outs 
add ax, 365 
dec bx 
push bx 
cmp Ch 0 
jne out5 
cmp ax,59 
je out4 
39 OULD 
ine ax 
jmp outs 
mov Cxea2 
mov ax,29 
jmp Out] 
days left in current year - now 
mov (ep. arm 
lea di,cs:table 
mov bh, 0 
mov bl,es: [di] 
nc ai 
cmp ax, bx 
jle out? 
sub ax; bx 
anc Cx 
jmp out6é 
days, CX has month - now get ye 
pop bx 
jmp out 9 
(special case) 
mov bx x0 
mov Cx, 
mov ax, 1 
Since 1980, CX = month, AX 
mov ax,cs:clock_port 
add dx, 6 
push Gx 
call hex2bcd 
out dx,al 
inc ax 
pop ax 
call hex2bcd 
out dx,al 
add Ox; 2 
out dx,al 
phate. dx 
xchg al,bl 
out dx,al 
ret 


;subtract 1 day for each leap yr 

;are we negative? 

sno - we are ok 

;add back 365 days 

;subtract 1 year 

;save year count 

;leap year if 0 

;not a leap year 

;Feb 29? 

;yes - set and exit 

;past Feb 29 

;before - reverse subtraction 

;Feb 

> 29 

;exit 

find month and day 

;smonth count 

;days per month 

;clear hi-order 

;get days in each month 

;increment to next month 

;less than last day? 

syes (in current month) 

;no subtract days in month 

;increment month count 

;continue until month found 
ars Since 1980 

;restore year count 

;go load chip 


;1980 
;Jan 
. LSet 

= days - now load clock chip 
;get chip base address 
;base+6 
;Hex2bcd destroys cx 
;convert for chip use 
;set days counter 
;base+7 
;restore month count 
;convert for chip use 
;set months counter 
;base+9 
;set months RAM 
;base+10 
;move years to al 
;set years since 1980 RAM 
pback ito: Cad her 
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Listing 10-1: (cont.) 


write endp 


read proc near 


sconvert clock chip data to DOS format 


;This procedure takes the clock chip date and time 


sand converts to DOS date format 


mov dx,es: [ox] .rh4_buf_ofs 
mov ax,es: [bx] .rh4_buf_seg 
mov es,ax 
mov bx, dx 


;get dos date data erea 
;sect up es 
;set up bx 


;es:bx now points to the data area where DOS 


sexpects the DOS date format returned 


push es 
push bx 
;first read the clock chip for time 
mov dx, cs: clock pore 
Ine ax 
in al,dx 
Cali. bced2hex 
mov © es:[bx].dos_hun,al 
ine dx 
in al,dx 
call bced2hex 
mov es: [bx] .dos_sec,al 
hake ax 
hi al,dx 
call bced2hex 
mov es:[bx].dos_min,al 
IC ax 
in al,dx 
call bcd2hex 
mov es: [bx].dos_hr,al 


;save segment for later 
;save offset for later 


;get the clock base address 
;base+l 

;get hundredths 
;convert data 
;store hundredths 
;base+2 

;get seconds 
;convert data 
;store seconds 
;baset+3 

;get minutes 
;convert data 
;store minutes 
;base+4 

;get hours 
;convert data 
;store hours 


snow convert chip date (BCD format) to DOS date format (hex) 


;first check to see if month (and therefore year) has changed 
;by comparing the months COUNTER against the month RAM location 


incheck: 
mov dx; CS: Clock port 
add dx, 7 
ania al,dx 
call bcd2 hex 
mov bial 
add ax.2 
in al,dx 
Cal bed2hex 
cmp al,bl 
19g newyear 
31 updatemonth 
jmp prev_days 


;get base clock address 
;base+7 

;get chip’s month counter 
;convert to hex 

;save in bl 

;base+9 

;get RAM version of month 
~CORVELrL: co hex 

;is RAM & counter same? 
slast month > current ( 12>1 ) 
;last month < current 
;same month 
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Listing 10-1: (cont.) 


;December rolled over to January - update the Year count in RAM 
newyear: 


;determine days 
prev_days: 


inate dx ;base+10 
ama al,dx ;get year (stored in RAM) 
inc al ;add 1 year 
out dx,al ;store in RAM year 
dec dx ;make it base9 
;now update month in RAM 
updatemonth: 
mov ad bi ;set current month 
call hex2bcd *CONVELE. LOr Clock chip 
out dx,al supdate month RAM 


in previous years 


inc dx ;base+10 (RAM) 

in al,dx ;get years since 1980 

mov ah, 0 ;set up for multiply 

push ax ;save for leap year processing 
mov bx, 365 ;days per year 

mul bx ;times years - AX has days 
xchg bx, ax ;save days in BX 

mov e1.,4 ;leap divisor 

pop ax ;get year count again 

div en ;divide for leap years elapsed 
mov Cl, ah ;save leap year indicator 


;BX has total days and cl has leap year indicator 
mov ah,0 ;set up for add 


add bx,ax ;add leap days to total 


;we have days since 1/1/80 for all previous years including 
; the extra days in leap years past 
;now figure out the days in the current year 
snote: 1-31, 1-28 
: Lok 382; 52 60 
curr deys: 

push bx 

mov ax Cs: Clock pore 


;save total days past 
;get base clock chip address 


add Ox ;base+7 

anal al,dx get month counter 

call bcd2 hex sconvert. to hex 

mov ah, 0 ;set up for index 

push cs ;days per month table 

pop es ; addressed by ES 

lea di,cs:table ; and DI 

mov Cx ;clear current year day count 
xchg ax, cx sMOntcH: OOD. COUN. “Thy Cx 
push Cx ;save for leap year check 
mov bh, 0 ;clear hi-order 
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Listing 10-1: (cont.) 


cvt2days: 


leapyr: 


read 


dos9 


dos9 


hex2asc 


mov 


ret 
endp 


proc 


;requires: 


‘returns: 


° 
, 


hls 


Lies 
ate e 
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push 
push 
mov 
push 
mov 
igo’ 
mov 
and 
cmp 
jge 
add 
jmp 
add 
mov 
TAC 
pop 
loop 


bL,es? fd) 
aa: 

ax, bx 
cvt2days 
CX 

le>-4 

ax, bx 
els3 
leapyr 

ax 

bx 

es 

es: [bx] .dos_day, ax 


;days in this month 
;increment for next month 
;add to total days 

suntil month count exhausted 
;restore months 

;total days past 

;add to days in current year 
;past March? 

;no 

syes - add 1 for 2/29 
;restore DOS date offset 
;restore DOS date segment 
;return days since 1/1/80 
;return to caller 


sreturn to caller 


Heat 
ah, 9 ;display service 
eA! ;DOS Call 

dx = binary number 


di = address of ASCII string 


ax - for character conversion 

Cx. =. “LOOp: COnETOL 

nothing 

Cx ;save cx 

ax ;save ax 

Cx a ;number of hex digits 

cx ;save cx inside this loop 
one ;shift count (bits/hex digit) 
Gry 1 ;rotate left 1 hex digit 
al,dl ;move hex digit to al 


al,Ofh j;mask off desired hex digit 


al,OQah ;1S it above Qh? 


h2 ;yes 

al,30h ;numeric hex digit 

h3 ;skip 

al,37h ;alpha hex digit 

ese [dit.al ;store hex digit in string 
di ;next string address 

Cx ;get saved loop count 

hi sloop start 


Listing 10-1: (cont.) 


aX 
CX 


pop 
pop 
ret 
hex2asc endp 
main 
code 


endp 
ends 


end start 
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srestore ax 
s;restore cx 
sreturn to caller 


;end of main procedure 
;end of code segment 


e 
/ 


address of the device driver using a DOS service call to display a message on the 
console. In addition, use the procedure HEX2ASC to convert a hex segment 
address to an ASCII string. This procedure is shown in listing 10-3. 


Adding Debugging Routines 


You may be curious about the interactions between DOS and the device driver: 
what commands are being passed, what the Request Headers contain, etc. Would 
you like the ability to have the device driver display this and other information? 
You want a routine to perform some of the display functions of a debugger. 


Listing 10-2: The code placed in the Initialization command to display the 
address at which the device driver is loaded. Use the address displayed with 
the DEBUG program to inspect the variables you have set up in a device 


driver. 


;display the segment address of 


, 


the device driver 
;save the segment address 


;address of ASCII string 
;convert DX to ASCII string 
console display 
;string to be displayed 
;DOS service call 


push cs 
pop ax A Boe Clee 
lea di,pmsgla 
call hex2asc 
mov ah,9 ;service = 
lea dx,pmsgl 
int ZA 
pmsgl db ‘Device driver loaded at ’ 
pmsglia db ‘VOOR 000 0h", 0Dn; DAs “Ss? 
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Listing 10-3: The HEX2ASC procedure, which converts a hex number into 
ASCII. 


hex2asc proc 


;requires: 
: dx = binary number 
; di = address of ASCII string 
;uses: 
: ax - for character conversion 
i ex = loop control 
;returns: 
i nothing 
push Cx ;save cx 
push ax ;save ax 
mov Cx 4 ;number of hex digits 
leg push Cx ;save cx inside this loop 
Mov ong! ;shift count (bits/hex digit) 
rol eb: arree srotate left 1 hex digit 
mov al,dl ;move hex digit to al 
and al,Ofh ;mask off desired hex digit 
cmp al,Qah ;1is it above Qh? 
jge h2 ;yes 
add al,30h ;numeric hex digit 
jmp h3 ;skip 
AZ: add al,37h ;alpha hex digit 
ho mov cs:[di],al ;store hex digit in string 
inc aa: ;next string address 
pop eh. ;get saved loop count 
loop hi ;loop start 
pop ax ;restore ax 
pop CX ;restore cx 
ret ;return to caller 


hex2asc endp 


The problem with this type of facility is that you must devise a means of 
displaying the information. You cannot use DOS calls in a device driver, nor can 
you call upon the services of a device driver. If you are writing a device driver for 
an output device, you could use the device driver itself, but this gets complicated 
quickly: it is difficult to use a device to output information as it is outputting data 
using the same device! 

The solution to this problem comes with the realization that the PC’s ROM 
BIOS contains routines to output to several devices. Recall that the ROM BIOS 
contains interrupt procedures for the console display (con:), the printer (prn: and 
Iptx:), and the communications ports (comx:). These interrupts are always avail- 
able for your use, so why not take advantage of them in displaying device driver 
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information? This also solves the problem of building a display routine that will 
work with most device drivers you may be writing. 

We have built a dump routine that displays the Request Header information 
to the printer. The display device used is the printer connected to the first parallel 
port. We chose to use the printer because using the console display would have 
meant that there would not be a hard copy, and rewriting the information was 
not a good use of time. Using the communications ports would have meant that 
the printer connected to the serial port would have to be initialized to the correct 
baud rates, parity, and stop bits before use. In the final analysis, the parallel 
printer seemed the best choice. 

The procedures shown in listing 10-4 dump the Request Header information 
for each command. A call to the dump procedure may be placed anywhere in the 
device driver. If placed in the INTERRUPT procedure, it should be after the 
registers are saved on the stack. This allows all the commands that enter the 
device driver to be displayed on the printer. If the call to dump is placed in the 
command-processing sections, only the Request Header for that command will 
be displayed on the printer. Note that there are three requirements for using this 
dump procedure. First, a parallel printer is required. Second, the dump procedure 
does not save any registers on the stack. Any registers that need to be preserved 
after a call to dump must be added to the device driver. Lastly, the dump 
procedure does not check for any errors resulting from the use of the BIOS 
printer interrupt (17h). This means that the printer should have paper in the 
unit and should be on-line. 

As a final note, the dump procedure may be modified to display any 
information you want. 


A New Stack 


The stack that is normally used within device drivers is limited to about 20 
PUSHES. This may not be enough if the device drivers you write contain a lot of 
nested procedure calls. The use of the stack is important for two reasons: first, to 
preserve the registers upon entry to the device driver, and second, to allow you 
to call other procedures from within the device driver. Both of these reasons may 
cause your device drivers to run out of stack space, in which case you will need a 
larger stack. 

Defining a new stack is easy. First, save the Stack Segment register SS and 
the Stack Pointer SP in variables defined in the device driver. Then set the Stack 
Segment and Pointer to a stack within the device driver. You can define an array 

of bytes to accomplish this. 
| Define this new stack on entry to your device driver by placing a call to 
switch2new just after saving the registers on the old stack in the INTERRUPT 
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Listing 10-4: The dump procedure used to display device driver command 
information to the parallel printer. The dump procedure uses the HEX2ASC 
routine to convert hex numbers to ASCII. The primsg procedure is used to 
print messages to the printer using the BIOS printer interrupt (17h). 


;dumps device driver information 


dump proc 
sto lptl via int 17h BIOS routine 
;requires: 
; nothing (user must preserve required registers) 
;uses: 
; nothing 
;returns: 
; nothing 


;get command descriptor 


mov ax,cs:rh_seg ;get the ES register 

mov es,ax ; 

mov bx,cs:rh_ofs sget the BX register 

mov al,es: [BX] +2 s;get command code 

mov ah, 0 ;clear high-order of AX 

rol al,1 ;left shift 1 to multiply by 2 
lea di,cmtab ;get address of command msg table 
add di,ax ;index to address of command msg 
mov ax, [di] ;get address 

call prtmsg sprint command message 


;display the request header 


mov dl,es: [bx] *>LEN of request header 

mov dh, 0 ;clear high-order DX 

lea di,cs:crhl ;address of display message 
call hex2asc ;convert to ASCII 

mov dl,es: [bx]+1 ;UNIT of request header 

mov dh, 0 ;clear high-order DX 

lea di,cs:crh2 ;address of display message 
call hex2asc ;convert to ASCII 

mov dl,es: [box] +2 ;CMD of request header 

mov dh, 0 ;clear high-order DX 

lea di,cs:crh3 ;address of display message 
call hex2asc ;convert to ASCII 

mov dx,es:word ptr [bx]+3 ;STATUS of request header 
lea di,cs:crh4 ;address of display message 
call hex2asc ;convert to ASCII 

lea ax,cs:crh sprint the request header 
call prtmsg : 


;display request header unique to each command 


mov al,es: [BX] +2 ;get command code 
do: cmp al,0 ;initialization? 
jne di ;no 
dl: cmp al,1 ;media_check? 
jne d2  gno 
mov dl,es: [bx]+14 ;media status 
mov dh, 0 clear hi-order DX 


Listing 10-4: (cont.) 


d2: 
d3°: 


d4: 


else 
dé: 
a7: 


dg: 


do: 


lea 
call 
lea 
call 
jmp 
cmp 
jne 


cmp 
jne 


cmp 
jne 
mov 
lea 
call 
mov 
lea 
call 
lea 
call 
jmp 
cmp 
jne 


cmp 
jne 


cmp 
jne 


cmp 
jne 
mov 
lea 
call 
mov 
lea 
call 
lea 
call 
jmp 
cmp 
jne 
mov 
lea 
call 
mov 
lea 
call 
lea 
call 
jmp 


di,~cs: cola 
hex2asc 
ax,cs:cpl 
prtmsg 
dexit 

aly 2 

d3 


al,3 
d4 


al,4 

G5 
dx,es:word 
di,cs:cp4a 
hex2asc 
dx,es: word 
dice scpeo 
hex2asc 
ax,;-€S /Cp4 
prtmsg 
dexit 

alg: 

d6 


al,6 
a7 


al,7 
dg 


al,8 

dg 
dx,es:word 
di,cs:cp4a 
hex2asc 
dx,es:word 
di,cs:cp4b 
hex2asc 
ax,cs:cp4 
prtmsg 
dexit 


dx,es:word 
di,cs:cp4a 
hex2asc 
dx,es: word 
di,cs:cp4b 
hex2asc 

Ax .CS Cpe 
prtmsg 
dexit 


>Getbpb? 
7no 


*LOci. 2nou rE? 
>no 


;input? 
Peake, 
per [oeials: scount 


/ 


ptr [bx]4+20 3start- Sector 


“NO. A nput ? 
-no 


“Input. Status? 
7;no 


sanput. Tt lush? 
*no 


OULU e 
710 
otr Lbxl-le: secount 


/ 


ptr [bx]+20 ;start sector 


e 
, 


;output_verify? 
;no 
Der [Del4ei8. +~Count 


t 


ptr [bx]+20 ;start sector 
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Listing 10-4: (cont.) 


da: 


dbb: 


dc: 


ddd: 


alo: 


dexit: 
dump 


ern 
eri 


eCrh2 
crh3 
crh4 


eons 
cola 
cp4 
cp4a 


cp4b 
cmQ 
cml 
cm2 
cm3 
cm4 
em5 
cm6 
cm7/ 
cm8 
cm9 
cma 
cmb 
cmc 
cmd 
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cmp 
jne 


cmp 
jne 
cmp 
jne 
cmp 
jne 


cmp 
jne 


al,Oah 
dbb 


al,Obh 
fale: 


al,Och 
ddd 


al,Odh 
de 


al,0Oeh 
df 


al,Ofh 
deo 


rw eras 8) a 
dexit 


ete # 

‘0000’, 0dh, 0ah 
“One * . 
‘000.07 ,Odh, Jah 
f° em: *4 
‘0000’, Odh, 0ah 
’ status “ 


;output_status? 
TO 


-output_flush? 
;no 


sioctl_out? 
*no 


;open? 
‘TO 


:close? 
-no 


sremovable? 
;no 


;output_busy? 
10 | 


O0007-,0dn, Vahy"S* 


‘ media status 


/ 


scommand 1 


‘O00:6" ,0 dil; 0ahy. &S” 


. Count 
‘0000’ ,0dh, 0ah 
’ start '’ 


~scommands 4,8,9 


'O000*  0dhs 0ah,?sS* 
Ina awetTon* 


‘media_check 
‘get_bpb 

VOCE 2m 
‘input | 
ne. 1 n pat 
‘input_status 
‘input_flush 
‘output 
‘output_verify 
‘output_status 
‘output_flush 
POE DLs 
‘open 


/ 


t 
! 
1 
/ 
/ 
/ 
I 
rf 
t 
a 
I 
t 


,Odh, O0ah, 
,Odh,Oah, 
,Odh,0ah, 
,Odh,O0ah, 
,Odh,0ah, 
,O0dh,O0ah, 
,Odh,0Oah, 
, Udi lak; 
,Odh,0ah, 
,0dh,Oah, 
,0dh,0ah, 
,Odh,0ah, 
,Odh,O0ah, 
,O0dh,O0ah, 


= ~ ~ - ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ - ~ ~ ~ 


UY Ut Ut UU TF UF UF 
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Listing 10-4: (cont.) 


cme 
em 
cml 0 


emtab 


db 
db 
db 


dw 


hex2asc proc 


;requires: 


;returns: 


/ 


Pls 


h2: 
hss 


push 
push 
mov 
push 
mov 
igen 
mov 
and 
cmp 
jge 
add 
jmp 
add 
mov 
inc 
pop 
loop. 
pop 
pop 
ret 


‘close ‘,O0dh, 0ah, ’$’ 
‘removable "00h; Nah, Ss’ 
‘output_busy *, Odh,0ah,’$* 


word 
cm0 
cml 
cm2 
cm3 
cm4 
em5 
cm6 
cm7 
cms 
cm9 
cma 
cmb 
cmc 
cmd 
cme 
comf 
cm10 


dx = binary number 
di = address of ASCII string 


ax - for character conversion 
cx - loop control 


nothing 

Cx ;save cx 

ax ;save ax 

cx, 4 ;number of hex digits 

CX ;save cx inside this loop 

Cie, 4 ;shift count (bits/hex digit) 
ax, cl ;rotate left 1 hex digit 
al,dl ;move hex digit to al 


al,Ofh ;mask off desired hex digit 
al,Qah ;is it above Qh? 


h2 ;yes 

al,30h ;numeric hex digit 

h3 ;skip 

al,37h ;alpha hex digit 

es eihda|ipak ;store hex digit in string 
ai ;next string address 

Cx ;get saved loop count 

hl ;loop start 

ax ;restore ax 

cx ;restore cx 


;return to caller 
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Listing 10-4: (cont.) 


hex2asc endp 


prtmsg proc 
;requires: 
; ax = address of string to be printed 
;uses: 
: dx - printer number (0 = Ilptl1:) 
; Sl - source string address 
PCSCUrILS Ss 
; nothing 
push ob. ;save dx 
push Sl ;save sil 
mov Sb areal “printver 
mov S1,ax ;use Si as pointer 
ON ag ial ie mov ah, 0 sprint a character 
mov al, [si] s;get a character 
cmp al? Ss" send of string? 
je (ovaew syes - exit 
ARE 17h ; *pFint. BIOS cai 
sneye Si pnext 
jmp pred ;loop back 
Dre: pop S1 ;restore si 
pop ax ;restore dx 
ret return to caller 
prtmsg endp 


routine. Then, when the device driver is about to exit, restore the old stack. A call 
to switch2old is placed after setting the DONE bit of the Request Header Status 
word in the Common Exit section and before restoring the registers from the old 
stack. Listing 10-5 shows the two procedures switch2new and switch2old. 

In listing 10-5 you will see that interrupts are disabled when you switch 
stacks. This prevents an interrupt from interfering with your stack-changing 
operation. The new stack is 256 bytes in length, but this can be smaller depending 
on the device driver requirements. 


The Special Bit 
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The Special bit (4) of the Device Header Attribute word is indeed special. This bit 
signifies that the console device driver provides a fast way to output characters. 
There is little information on the use of this bit—in fact, it has been noted that 
the use of this feature may not be supported in future versions of DOS. 

This bit is significant only for console device drivers. If it is set, the device 
driver must set up interrupt 29h to point to a routine to output characters quickly. 
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Listing 10-5: The two procedures that allow a device driver to switch from 
the DOS stack to one of its own. The switch2new procedure switches from 
the DOS stack to a new one, and the switch2old procedure switches the stack 
back to the DOS stack. 


e 
/ 


*-Define save area for old stack and new stack 


stack _ptr dw 2 ;old stack pointer 


stack_seg dw ? ;old stack segment 
newstack db 100h dup (?) ;256 bytes for new stack 
newstacktop equ S-2 ;top of new stack 


*Switch to new stack 


. 
I 


Sswitch2new proc near ;Switch to new stack 
onl ;turn interrupts off 
mov cs:stack_ptr,sp ;save old SP 
mov cs:stack_seg,ss ;save old SS 
mov ax, ES ;get current seqment 
mov SS,ax ;set stack segment 
mov sp,newstacktop ;set stack pointer 
sti ;re-enable interrupts 
ret *return co Caller 

Switch2new endp : 


° 
/ 


sewiteh back to: old stack 


switch2old DLOC near ;Switch back to old stack 


oalgea sturn interrupts off 

mov ss,cs:stack_seg ;restore old SS 

mov sp,cs:stack_ptr ;restore old SP 

sti ;re-enable interrupts 

ret ;return to caller 
Switch2old endp : 


Normally, DOS inspects each character input from the keyboard for a CONTROL- 
C (this is often called cooked mode; when fast console output is desired, the 
character stream is not checked, which is known as raw mode). Programs use 
this raw-mode output by calling the DOS I/O Control service (44h) with bit 5 of 
the DX register set. 

Because the device driver is responsible for setting up interrupt 29h, it is 
clear that there should only be one such Special bit set in any device driver. 
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Listing 10-6: The code for interrupt 29h. The code initializing the interrupt 
29h is added to the Initialization command. 


;code to perform fast console I/O 


int29h: sti ;re-enable interrupts 


push ax ;save ax 

push bx ;save bx 

mov bl,07h j;white on black attribute 
mov ah,OEh ;Write character as TTY 
int 10h ;Video BIOS interrupt 

pop bx ;restore bx 

pop ax ;restore ax 

iret ;interrupt return 


;initialize the interrupt vector for 29h 
;points to the routine labelled int29h 


set29h: 


mov bx, OA4h ;address of int 29h 
lea ax,int29h ;offset address (int29h) 
mov [box] ,ax ;set int 29h offset 
mov [bx+2],cs ;set int 29h segment 


Listing 10-6 shows the code for implementing interrupt 29h. This is neces- 
sary only if the Special bit (4) is set in the Device Header Attribute word. The 
code to initialize the 29h interrupt is added to the Initialization command. 


Machine Incompatibilities 
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Most PCs available today are IBM PCs or compatibles. What this means is that 
the ROM BIOS routines work in a standard way. The device drivers presented 
in this book will work on this class of machines. 

However, you may have an older machine that is not compatible with the 
IBM PC. These machines have ROM-based BIOS routines that are different from 
those found in IBM-PC compatibles. In general, these machines have the same 
ROM-based routines, but the interrupts are numbered differently. 

For the device drivers presented in this book to work properly on these 
machines, the BIOS interrupts have to be changed. This is a matter of getting a 
copy of the technical reference manual for your particular machine and finding 
the BIOS interrupts that are equivalent to those that were used in this book. 
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DOS Differences 


There is little difference between PC-DOS and MS-DOS. Provided that there are 
no BIOS differences, the device drivers written for one will work on the other. 
Device drivers written for one version of MS-DOS or PC-DOS will work on a 
higher-numbered version. This confirms the universality of DOS for device 
drivers. 


DOS Version Differences 


Writing device drivers that work across a range of DOS versions is an interesting 
topic to which we could devote another dozen chapters. In chapter 9, you saw that 
there are different numbers of commands for each version of DOS. If you write a 
device driver for one version, you can be reasonably sure that it will work in the 
next version of DOS. 

But what about writing device drivers that work across all the versions? A 
trade-off is involved in doing so. We write device drivers to provide a standard 

- interface between DOS and the device we are controlling. This allows our device 
to be used by any program, provided the device has been opened. Therein lies the 
problem: certain features from one version of DOS that are built into the device 
driver as part of our design may not work in another version. We should also 
consider building the device so that it works on all versions of DOS. 

Making the device driver work under all versions of DOS is well worth the 
effort. To accomplish this, there are two considerations. 

First, each version of DOS supports a different number of commands. Each 
DOS version since 2.0 has added device driver commands. You need to check that 
the device driver receives only the commands allowed under a particular version 
of DOS. This is shown in table 10-2. Listing 10-7 shows the procedure to be called 
from the Initialization command to check for the highest-numbered command 


DOS Version Highest Command Number 


2 12 
3.0 16 
3.20 24 
5.0 25 


Table 10-2: The highest command number for each version of DOS. 
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Listing 10-7: This procedure, which is called from the Initialization 
command, checks for the highest-numbered command for the DOS version 
being used. 


dosver 


° 
/ 


proc near ;set command limit 


;This procedure is called from the Initialization 
;command processing code. The DOS version is retrieved 
sand the maximum command number is set in variable 
;cS:max_cmd. The INTERRUPT code uses the number contained 


Pia ses 


:max_cmd to determine if an invalid command number 


;has been passed to the device driver. 


e 
/ 


push ax ;save ax 
push Cx ; ;save cx 
mov ah,30h ;Get DOS version 
int 2 bi ;DOS service call 
;DOS returns major version (2,3) in al and 
: Minor vers ton! (10, 115720). -1m--ah 
cmp al,2 ;Version 2? 
jne ver3 ;no - assume three 
mov Cle i? ;13 commands for DOS 2 
jmp ver5 ;store it 
ver3: cmp al,3 ;Version 3? 
jne ver4 sno - check for 4/5 
cmp ah, 20 ;Version 3.20? 
je ver320 ;yes 
mov Cl kG ey commands: Lor BOS: 33. -3 41 
jmp ver5 © ;store it 
ver320: mov om ee 745. Commanas “form DOs: 3.20 
jmp ver5 ;store it 
ver4: cmp al,5 ;Version 5.0? 
jne ver320 725 commands for DOS 4.XxX 
mov C1525 <26° Commands: Lor DOS: 5<0 
verds: mov cs:max_cmd,cl ;save command limit 
pop CX ;restore cx 
pop ax ;restore ax 
ret ;return to caller 
dosver endp ;end of dosver 
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allowed. Listing 10-8 shows the code for the INTERRUPT routine to check each 
command to ensure that it does not exceed the highest-numbered command 
allowed for the DOS version running. 

We come now to the second consideration in making device drivers work on 
all versions of DOS. How do we notify DOS that our device driver is capable of 
handling the extra commands that are available with later versions of DOS? 
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Listing 10-8: The two lines that are added to the INTERRUPT procedure 
when command-checking is required are shown in bold face. The variable 
cs:max_cmd is set by the procedure dosver, which is called from the 
Initialization command. 


KKK KEKE KK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KEK KK KK KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KEKE KKK KKK KK 
, 


ra THE INTERRUPT PROCEDURE * 


RAE KEKKEKKEK KKK KKKEKKK KKK KEKE KEKE KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KERR KK KKK KKKKKK KKK 
/ 


;device interrupt handler - 2nd call from DOS 


dev_interrupt: 


oaks! ;save machine state on entry 

push ds 

push es 

push ax 

push bx 

push Cx 

push | dx 

push di 

push Si 

mov ax,cs:rh_seg ;restore ES as saved by STRATEGY call 
mov es,ax ; 

mov bx,cs:rh_ofs ;restore BX as saved by STRATEGY call 


;jump to appropriate routine to process command 


mov al,es: [bx] .rh_cmd ;get request header command 

cmp al,cs:max_cmd 71s command number too large? 

ja unknown syes - set error and exit 

rol al,1l ;times 2 for index into word table 
lea di,cmdtab ;function (command) table address 
mov ah, 0 ;clear hi order 

add di,ax ;add the index to start of table 
jmp word tr [a1] ;jump indirect 


We take an unorthodox approach. Recall that chapter 5’s printer device 
driver had two Device Headers: one for version 2.0 and one for version 3.0 or 
ereater. The only difference was that the Attribute bit (13) for Output Til Busy 
was set for version 3.0. You can build a device driver with code for all the 
commands but leave the Device Header Attribute word set for version 2.0. Then, 
when your driver is running under version 3.0 or greater, set the appropriate 
Device Header Attribute bits in the Initialization command to allow DOS to 
access the extra commands. 
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Listing 10-9: The procedure setatt, which sets the Device Header Attribute 
bits. This procedure will set certain Attribute bits if they are available for 
the particular version of DOS. This procedure is called from the 
Initialization command. 
setatt proc near ;set Attribute word 
;This procedure is called from the Initialization 
;command processing code. The Device Header Attribute 


;bits are set depending on the DOS version. Bits which 
;are version dependent: 


/ 


;type lens Description DOS 
+char Ae: Output Til Busy | 3+ 
;both die Open/Close/Removable Media 3+ 
*OLOCK 6 Get/Set Logical Device a e20 
;block 0 Generic I/O Control 320 

push ax ;save ax 

push ex ;save cx 

mov ah,30h ;Get DOS version 

Big he 21h ;DOS service call 


;DOS returns major version (2,3) in al and 
: minor vérsion (10,11,20) in ah 


cmp al,2 ;Version 2? 

je atts syes - exit with no bits set 
mov cx,cS:attribute ;get Attribute word 

cmp ah, 20 ;version 3.20? 

wie’ att3 ;less than 3.20 

test cx, 8000h ;test for char device (bit 15) 
jnz att3 syes - don’t set 6 or 0 


Or cx,0040h ;set bit 6 (Get/Set Logical Device) 


or cx,0001h ;set bit 0 (Generic I/O Control) 
ace? Or cx,0800h ;set bit 11 (Open/Close/Removable) 

test cx, 8000h stest for char device (bit 15) 

12 att4 sno - don’t set bit 13 

or ex; 2000k sset bit 13 (Output Til Busy) 
att4: mov cs:attribute,cx ;save new Attribute word 
atts: pop Ox ;restore’ cx 

pop ax ;restore ax 


ret s;return to caller 
setatt endp ;end of setatt 


You can accomplish this with the procedure setatt shown in listing 10-9. This 
procedure will set the Device Header Attribute bits for the appropriate version 
of DOS. Note that those commands that are not applicable to a given device driver 
need not have the corresponding Attribute bits set; simply remove the OR 
instruction that sets the bit in the Device Header Attribute word. 
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DOS 5 DEVICEHIGH 


DOS 5 added many new features. The most significant one from the standpoint 
of device drivers is the ability to load device drivers into the area between 640K 
and 1Mb. This area, named Upper Memory Blocks (UMBs), is normally reserved 
for use by I/O cards that need to map their ROM code into this area. Two examples 
of such I/O cards are VGA graphics adapters and Local Area Network adapters 
that load ROM code into this UMB area. 

Within this UMB area, any memory locations not used by ROM code are 
normally left empty and thus wasted. In order to use these holes in the UMB 
area, you will need a PC with an 80386 (or higher) processor and the DOS-sup- 
plied program, EMM386.SYS. This program uses special instructions and fea- 
tures of the 80386 to fill the empty ROM holes with RAM memory for the purpose 
of loading programs. 

Device drivers may be loaded into this UMB area by using the special 
CONFIG.SYS command, DEVICEHIGH, in place of the usual DEVICE com- 
mand. This tells DOS to load the device driver into the UMB area rather than 
into low DOS memory (memory below the 640K boundary). Do note that the 
LOADHIGH command instructs DOS to load Terminate-and-Stay-Resident 
(TSR) programs into this same UMB area. 

There are some considerations when using the new DEVICEHIGH com- 
mand. If there are two 64K holes in the UMB area and your device driver is 70K 
in size, DOS cannot load your device driver because the memory locations are not 
contiguous and DOS cannot make them contiguous. Instead, DOS loads your 
device driver into low memory when there is insufficient contiguous space in the 
UMB area. 

Another consideration to be aware of is that DOS makes certain assump- 
tions about your device driver. DOS assumes that the size of your device driver 
file is the amount of memory that it will occupy in memory. If your driver uses 
more memory after loading (an example of this is the RAM disk device driver) 
and fails because there isn’t enough space in the current UMB hole, then DOS 
will not automatically load it into low DOS memory. 

The only programming consideration that needs to be taken into account in 
your device driver is that the Break Address is now dual purpose. Earlier versions 
of DOS required that you set the Break Address to point to the end location of 
your device driver. For DOS 5, the Break Address will contain, upon entry to your 
device driver during the Initialization command, the highest address your device 
driver can use. You must still return the end address of your device driver in the 
Break Address. However, you can use more memory than the size of your device 
driver file (remember that it’s a memory image!), but you cannot use more than 
the Break Address originally contained. In short, you are limited to the size of 
the current UMB where your device driver is being loaded. Should you need more 
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space than is available in the current UMB and wish to abort the loading of your 
device driver, set the Break Address to the address of the Device Header. This 
tells DOS that you are not using the UMB. DOS, however, will not make an 
attempt to load your device driver in low memory should it fail to load in the UMB 
area. You have two choices at this point. The first is to rearrange the 
DEVICEHIGH commands so that this particular device driver will load at the 
beginning of another UMB area that has enough memory. The second choice is 
to have this particular device driver load into low DOS memory by replacing the 
DEVICEHIGH command with the more normal DEVICE command. (You may 
need to provide appropriate instructions for the driver’s user). 

Your device driver, if it’s to work in either low DOS or UMB memory, should 
not assume it will be loaded in the first 64K segment along with DOS. Also, the 
test to ensure that your driver fits within the UMB area passed in the Break 
Address should be made only after you have checked that the DOS version is 5 
or higher. For earlier DOS versions, the value in the Break Address passed to 
your driver is meaningless and should not be used. 


Summary 


In this chapter, we have covered almost every practical aspect of writing and 
debugging device drivers, from prototyping programs to imbedded dump routines 
to trace our arrivals and exits from the device driver. All of these routines help 
us solve the problems that are unique to device drivers. 

The next chapter will focus on two advanced topics, CD-ROM extensions to 
the standard device driver and writing device drivers in C. 


Questions 
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1. Inlisting 10-2, why is there only one call to hex2asc to convert the segment 
address? Shouldn’t there be another call to convert the offset address? 


If a device driver is not loaded by DOS, what should be done? 


Is it necessary to implement the Special bit of the Device Header 
Attribute word in a console device driver? 


4. Ifadevice driver is loaded into memory but does not seem to work, what 
should be done? 


Answers may be found in appendix F. 
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Advanced Topics 


L this chapter we will look at two advanced topics, device-driver exten- 
sions for CD-ROM devices and writing device drivers in C. 

CD-ROMs are becoming more popular in the PC world and represent new 
technology even for PCs. The capabilities of CD-ROM devices extend beyond those 
of existing peripherals and require modifications to standard device drivers. We 
will take an in-depth look at the extensions required to support CD-ROM devices. 

The concept of writing device drivers using a higher-level language such as 
C is not only intriguing but is also a natural and logical extension for this book. 
However, it is not without problems. We will look at the obstacles in writing 
device drivers using C and present a toolbox of code for you to use. The toolbox 
includes an assembly language front-end program that contains the Device 
Header, the Strategy, and Interrupt routines. Completing the toolbox is a file of 
C routines, one for each device-driver command. This framework gives you the 
ability to write all of your device-driver code in C. 


CD-ROM Devices 


CD-ROMs are marvelous devices. They offer up to 660Mb of video, audio, and 
text data. Refer to appendix E for a detailed look at CD-ROM devices. Using the 
existing manufacturing technology of their audio compact disk sister, CD-ROMs 
have a low cost for such massive amounts of data storage. CD-ROMs extend the 
capabilities of the PC in many ways. At present, encyclopedias are routinely 
stored on a single CD-ROM. Today’s applications use CD-ROM to store pictures, 
text, and sound. 

Future applications will use CD-ROM’s video and audio capabilities to 
provide environments totally unlike those available today. Games will seem 
much more lifelike using real images and recorded stereo sounds. Tomorrow’s 
multimedia applications will certainly take advantage of the CD-ROM’s tremen- 
dous audio and video capabilities. 
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CD-ROMs are different from other PC peripheral devices in important ways. 
We will look at these differences in the context of device-driver requirements. 


CD-ROM Device Requirements 


You might expect that standard block device drivers would be able to handle 
CD-ROMs because they are disks. Like disks, CD-ROM data is organized in 
sectors (of 2048 bytes) and data is transferred in blocks of one or more sectors. 
The media is removable, and several CD-ROM units can be attached to a single 
controller and used with the same PC. Data is stored in files and tracked by a 
directory structure. 

However, 660Mb of data is a lot more storage than DOS is used to handling 
(512Mb per disk). Many of the block device parameters, such as the number of 
FAT sectors, cannot handle numbers beyond 16 bits (i.e., 65,535). Also, unlike 
normal magnetically recorded disks, CD-ROMs cannot be written to. (It should 
be noted that there are CD-ROM.-like devices available that offer a Write-Once- 
Read-Many (WORM) capability as well as devices with unlimited read/write 
capability, but CD-ROMs are Read-only.) Thus, there’s no need to provide a File 
Allocation Table (FAT) to record cluster usage. 

Because CD-ROMs are slower than normal magnetic disks, directories are 
not placed at the beginning of the disk. Instead, they are located close to files that 
are frequently accessed to minimize the time spent moving the read head 
mechanism. In addition, the directory structure of CD-ROMs is different from 
that of ordinary disks. CD-ROM directories contain more information regarding 
the data stored on the disk. 

Like character devices, CD-ROMs can be assigned a name for use by DOS 
and DOS programs. This is different from the usual DOS practice of assigning a 
drive letter (for example, C:) to each disk unit. 

Thus, although CD-ROM devices have similar characteristics to block (and 
character) devices, they are sufficiently different from normal block devices that 
a standard block device driver cannot be used to control a CD-ROM device. 


The CD-ROM Device Driver 


The CD-ROM device driver is a hybrid, that is, it combines both a character device 
driver and a block device driver. Essentially, it is a character device driver with 
extensions to handle the specific CD-ROM features. 

The Device Header for a CD-ROM device driver is shown in listing 11-1. 

The first four fields are the same found in all device drivers. The device 
attribute denotes a character device driver with I/O Control (IOCTL) supported 
as well as Open/Close/Removable Media. The device name is initialized with a 
name that you choose. Or you may allow a user to specify a name in the device 
command of the CONFIG.SYS file. The field after the device name is reserved. 
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Listing 11-1: The code for a typical CD-ROM Device Header. 


eo KKK KKK KEK KEKE KKK KEK KERR KEKE KKK KKK KK KEKE KEK KKK KKK KEKE KE KKK KEKE KEKE KKK KKK KKK 
t 


eo * 
' 


CD-ROM DEVICE HEADER * 


CREEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KK KKK KE KKK KEK KK KEK KKK KEKE KKK KEK KKK KARE KRKEKKKE KK 
/ 


next_dev dd -1 ;no other drivers 
attribute dw OC800h ‘bit 15 = char device 


"pit 1A =. 170. Control 
;bit 11 - Open/Close/ 
Removable Media 


strategy dw dev_strategy ;strategy address 
interrupt dw dev_interrupt ;interrupt address 
dev_name db ‘CDROM : ‘name for CD ROM device 
reserved dw 0 ;reserved 

drive dl 0 ;drive letter 

units db i snumber of CD ROM units 


The second new field is the drive letter field and is set to 0. The last field is the 
units field, which specifies the number of CD-ROM drives attached. This number 
is 1 or greater. During actual operations, the CD-ROM device name plus the drive 
letter supplied in the second new field fully describes which of the subunits, if 
there are several CD-ROM drives, is in use. 

The CD-ROM device driver commands are listed in table 11-1. Because the 
CD-ROM device driver is classified as a character driver, the customary com- 
mands for disks (Media Check, Get BPB, and Removable Media) are not im- 
plemented. The Output and Output With Verify commands are also not 
implemented due to the Read-only nature of CD-ROMs. 

You will also notice that the Input command is not used. This is not a 
mistake! Instead of using the Input command to retrieve data from the CD-ROM, 
I/O Control and extended commands are used for this purpose. This was a design 
decision made by Microsoft in their CD-ROM extensions for MS-DOS. 

In addition to the commands you are familiar with, CD-ROM device drivers 
have six additional commands, numbered from 128 through 133. These com- 
mands have been created to address the enhanced capabilities of CD-ROM 
devices. 


Command 128 (Read Long) is used in place of the normal Read command to 
input data from the CD-ROM device. The Request Header for this command is 
shown in listing 11-2. The Read Long command is a result of the Input 
command’s inability to specify a large enough sector number for the CD-ROM’s 
660Mb capacity. CD-ROMs were available before DOS versions 4 and 5 solved 
this particular problem, which meant that a special Read command had to be 
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number Command Description 
0 Initialization 
3 IOCTL Input 
7 Input Flush 
12 IOCTL Output 
13 Device Open 
14 Device Close 
128 Read Long 
129 Reserved 
130 Read Long Prefetch 
131 Seek 
132 Play 
133 Stop Play 


Table 11-1: CD-ROM Device Interrupt commands. This table show the 
list of commands that are applicable to CD-ROM device drivers. Note 
that commands 128 through 133 are unique to CD-ROMs. 


implemented. Thus, the starting sector number, rh128_start, is a double word 
that will easily handle the more than 300,000 sectors of a CD-ROM disk. Most 
CD-ROMs today are based on the technology developed by Sony and Philips, 
which was formalized in a set of standards called the High Sierra Group format. 


Listing 11-2: The Request Header for the Read Long command. 


alas: struc ;Read Long (command 128) 
rhi28 rh db size rh dup(?) > fixed portion 
rh1l28 adr_mode db 2 ;0 for HSG CD ROM type 
rhid26. bur. OLS dw ? ;offset address of 
;data transfer area 

rhi28_buf_seg dw 2 ;segment address of 

| poate Transter area 
rh? 3. Count dw ? sector count 
rhi28 start dd ? *>starting sector 
rhi28_xrmode db ? ;read mode 0=cooked 

| ; l=raw 

rhi28_1size db 2 ;interleave size 
rhi28_iskip db 2 sinterleave skip factor 
reals ends ; 
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Listing 11-3: The Request Header for the Seek command. 


ral struc ;Seek (command 131) 
ee Sak en db size rh dup(?) ; fixed portion 
rhi3l_adr_mode db ? ;0 for HSG CD ROM type 
thi 3 “bur offs dw ? ;offset address of 
;data transfer area 

rhi31_buf_seg dw 2 ;segment address of 

| ;data transfer area 
Chl 3 sSOunc dw ? ;sector count 
Thiol start’ dd ? ;starting sector 
sag atta aD ends ' 


CD-ROMs that are in this format are indicated by a 0 in the address mode field, 
rh128_adr_mode. The read mode is specified by the variable rh 128_rmode, which 
is either cooked (to retrieve the actual 2K of user data in the sector) or raw (to 
retrieve the entire sector of actual data plus the 304 bytes of overhead). The 
interleave fields, rh128_isize and rh128_iskip, are not currently in use. 


Command 129 is reserved for future use. 


Command 130 (Read Long Prefetch) isacommand sent to the device driver 
to position the CD-ROM heads to the next anticipated position. This attempts to 
minimize the time required to retrieve sectors for the next read request. This 
command shares the same Request Header as Read Long. 


Command 131 _ is the Seek command and is used to position the CD-ROM’s 
read head to a designated location on the disk. The Request Header for this 
command is shown in listing 11-3. 


Commands 132 (Play) and 133 (Stop Play) are used in CD-ROM drives 


that have audio capability to start and stop the playing of the audio portion of 


the CD-ROM. These commands do not pass data to or from the CD-ROM and do 
not have Request Headers. The device driver simply signals the CD-ROM drive 
to play audio when command 132 is received and to stop when command 133 is 
received. 


Writing CD-ROM Device Drivers 


CD-ROM device drivers implement the commands as listed in table 11-1. The 
only additional information required deals with the I|OCTL subcommands. Table 
11-2 describes the IOCTL Input commands. Table 11-3 describes the IOCTL 
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Value Description 

0 Return the Device Header address 

1 Return the location of the read head 

2 Reserved 

3 Return error statistics on the drive 

4 Return audio channel information 

5 Read drive directly 

6 Return device status 

7 Return the sector size in bytes 

8 Return the volume size 

9 Media changed 

10 Get audio disk information 

11 Get audio track information 

12 Get audio Q-channel information 
138 Get audio sub-channel information 

14 Get UPC code 

15 Get audio status 


16—255 Reserved 


Table 11-2: This table describes the subcommands for IOCTL Input 
(command 3). 


Output commands. For both IOCTL Input and IOCTL Output commands, the 

subcommand value is contained in the first byte of the data transfer area. 
Expanding your knowledge of device drivers to handle new devices such as 

CD-ROMs seems to be straightforward. Nevertheless, as devices become more 


Value Description 


0 Hject the disk 

1 Lock/unlock the drive door 
2 Reset the drive 

3 - Set audio channel control 

4 Write control string to drive 
5 Close the drive tray 

6-255 Reserved 


Table 11-3: This table describes the subcommands for IOCTL Output 
(command 12). 
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complicated, writing and maintaining device drivers in assembly language be- 
comes more problematic. One solution to the problem of growing complexity is to 
move to a higher-level language, that is, a language that takes care of more of 
the details of operations, thus freeing you to concentrate on the overall steps of 
processing. 


Writing Device Drivers in C 


Once you have written a device driver in assembly language and spent many 
hours inspecting each and every instruction to insure that the code is doing 
everything you want it to do, the idea of using a higher-level language to write 
device drivers is not only logical but very appealing. 


Advantages of Higher-level Languages 


Writing device drivers in a language such as C solves a number of problems that 
every programmer faces with assembly language. With assembly language, we 
must spend considerable time making sure that the registers contain the correct 
information. We also expend a lot of effort reinventing the wheel every time we 
need a routine to convert numbers from one base to another, or to add numbers 
larger than can be contained in a single register. We constantly need to worry 
about the order of registers pushed and popped on the stack. It is certainly a lot 
of effort to write in assembly language. 

Writing programs in a higher-level language frees us from the tedium of 
managing many small, but critical, details. We can concentrate on the algorithms 
needed for the task at hand. As an example, the clock device driver of chapter 6 
contained over 180 assembly language instructions for the Input and Output 
driver commands. Using C or any other higher-level language, it should not be 
more than 20 lines or so. Besides being easier to write, the compactness of the 
code makes it considerably easier to comprehend than several pages of assembly 
language. 

However, writing device drivers in a higher-level language is not without 
its drawbacks. In general, all things being equal, assembly language programs 
tend to be faster and smaller. Also, the main disadvantage to writing device 
drivers in a higher-level language is that device drivers are very hardware 
oriented and will require skills not normally associated with writing in the 
higher-level language. 

We will take a look at device driver requirements that a higher-level 
language needs to be able to address and specific skills needed to write device 
drivers in the C language. 
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Higher-level Languages and Device Driver 
Requirements 


The foremost requirement of a device driver is that the Device Header must be 
at the very beginning of the file and be first to be loaded into memory. This is 
unlike the case with most programs, where the program code is usually found at 
the beginning of the executable file. In addition, because device drivers are not 
normal DOS programs, they do not need to allocate space for the Program 
Segment Prefix (PSP) that precedes the program code. This forces the program 
code to load at an offset of 100 hex relative to the start of the executable file. 

There are two problems here. First, programs written in a higher-evel 
language such as C or Pascal do not have any control over where the code is 
loaded. During the linking phase, the linker decides where and how to load the 
program code and data as well as the stack and heap. Therefore, we must find a 
way to load the Device Header at the beginning of our device driver file. 

The second problem is that most C compilers by default will generate several 
segments worth of program code and data. There will be different segments for 
code, data, and the stack. We will need to order these into the same single 
segment. By combining all segments into a single segment, we can minimize the 
amount of memory used and eliminate the need to use far references, which are 
slower in execution. 

Next, we will look at using C to write device drivers. First we will consider 
the C areas of expertise required and then look at the programming barriers that 
need to be overcome before we can write device drivers in C. 


C Expertise Required 


By their very nature, device drivers require more programming expertise than 
other, more “normal” types of programs. Pointers are used to access data that 
resides outside the device driver program — typically to pass data back and forth 
to DOS. Structs are used to define the Request Headers specific to each device 
driver command. Of course, pointers are used to reference structs and struct 
members. 

The segmented Intel processor architecture forces the use of memory models 
in C compilers for the PC. These memory models define the range and size of 
programs. Both Microsoft and Borland’s C compilers support six memory models: 
tiny (one 64K segment for both code and data), small (one 64K code segment and 
one 64K data segment), compact (one 64K code segment and one or more 64K 
data segments), medium (one 64K data segment and one or more 64K code 
segments), /arge (one or more 64K segments for either code or data), and huge 
(same as large but a data item in the data segment may be as large as a 64K 
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segment). Device drivers are usually built as tiny or small model programs. These 
use near references for both code and data since they reside in the same segment. 

However, not only is there is a need to understand memory models in terms 
of the code generated, but you also need to master the techniques used in referring 
to data objects outside of the immediate memory segment: the far keyword is 
often required to complete the memory reference. Thus, each time you read or 
write data may require inspecting the data item to see if it’s a near or a far 
reference. | 

Lastly, understanding the assembly language interface is important in 
several areas. This first becomes apparent when mixing assembly-language 
modules with C modules. In this case, the C compiler being used will define the 
interface between the modules in terms of the parameters passed on the stack. 
Second, accessing the PC’s interrupts means using the C compiler’s interrupt 
function (geninterrupt for Borland Turbo C, int86 for Microsoft C) and under- 
standing the use of registers to pass data back and forth. When you use in-line 
assembly language within a C program you will need to understand how to access 
C variables using assembly language. 

To summarize, writing device drivers in C means understanding the assem- 
bly language requirements of device drivers as well as understanding numerous 
advanced features of the C language. 


C Programming Barriers 


The first barrier to writing device drivers in C is that you must be extremely 


careful when using C library calls in your program. Many library calls translate 
to DOS calls which, when executed from a driver, would crash DOS because DOS 
is not re-entrant. One useful trick is to avoid the runtime functions that require 
the use of either stdio.h or dos.h header files. Do check your compiler documen- 
tation to be absolutely sure. 

The second barrier that C needs to overcome is the problem of the stack. 
There’s not a lot of space on the default stack that is active when control is passed 
to a device driver; there is only enough room for about 20 pushes. This may not 
be enough stack space for passing large amounts of data from one routine to 
another, or when there is frequent nesting of routine calls. Another use of the 
already small stack by C programs is for local variables used by each routine. 

There are two solutions for the small DOS stack problem: The first solution 
is to live with the existing stack by minimizing the use of the stack. Variables are 
made global, which eliminates the need to pass data between routines. This also 
means that no local variables are used unless absolutely necessary. However, large 
numbers of global variables is generally regarded as poor programming practice. 
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The second (and better) solution is to switch to a larger stack upon entry to 
the device driver and before calling any C routines. This solution gives you the 
ability to control stack usage; you can declare a large enough stack for the 
worst-case usage of local variables as well as nested routine calls. 


The C Device Driver Toolbox 
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The C Device Driver toolbox we present here is based on an assembly language 
front-end that calls C routines for each device driver command. This design is a 
result of three major requirements. The first requirement is to separate the 
assembly-oriented device driver details into its own module. The second require- 
ment is to allow the C modules the ability to concentrate only on providing driver 
command control. The third requirement is to provide a nonrestrictive environ- 
ment for the C driver modules. This last requirement means that a sufficiently 
large stack would be provided so that normal C programming practices need not 
worry about insufficient stack space. 

As shown in figure 11-1, the C Device Driver consists of three files: 
DRIVER.ASM is the assembly janeaee front-end that meets the device driver 
requirements by providing the Device Header, the Strategy routine, the Interrupt 
routine, and the setup for command processing. The second file is the C header 
file, DRIVER.H, which contains the defines and structs for the C portion of the 
device driver. The third file is CDRIVER.C, which is the C program that contains 
a C routine for each device driver command. 

We will now take an in-depth look at each of these files. 


DRIVER.ASM 


DRIVER.ASM is shown in listing 11-4. We start with the group directive that 
groups the segments _DATA, CONST, _BSS, and _TEXT under the name 
DGROUDP. This directive is quite important for a number of reasons. Normally, 
C programs contain code and data segments in the following order: TEXT 
(contains code), _DATA (contains uninitialized global data, initialized global 
data, initialized static data), CONST (contains read-only constants), and BSS 
(contains uninitialized static data). However, with a device driver we need to 
place the _DATA segment first in order to have the Device Header at the 
beginning of the file. Therefore, we use the group command to order the segments 
with the DATA segment first. We also need to have the initialization code placed 
at the end of the file. This allows the device driver initialization code to specify a 
Break Address at the code that we use only once. Thus, the code in the _TEXT 
segment is specified last to place the code at the end of the file with the 
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DRIVER.ASM CDRIVER.C DRIVER.H 


mediacheck 
getbpb 


Device Header E : #define 


STRATEGY 


getdevice 
setdevice 
ioctiquery 
init 


INTERRUPT 


Assembler Code C routines C defines 
structs 
typedefs 


Figure 11-1: The three files of the C Device Driver toolbox. 


Listing 11-4: The assembly language front-end for the C Device Driver. 


page 604-132 
title Assembler Device Driver 


KKK KKEKKE KEKE KEKE KKK KKK KE KK KEK KER KEKE KEKE KKK KEKE KE KKK KKK KK KKK KKK KEKKEKKKKKKSE 
, 


7% This is an assembler device driver front-end for C sl 
7* * 
ae Each command will be processed by a C routine i 


KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKKKKEKKEKEKK 
! 


KKK KEKKEKE KEKE KEKE KEKE KEKE KKK KEKE KKK KERR KK KK ERK KK KKK KKK KKK KEKE K ERR KEKE 
' 


;* INSTRUCTING THE ASSEMBLER * 
~* * 
al We need the _DATA first in order to have : 
the Device Header at the beginning of the file. x 
-— Theretore, we use: che group command to order the * 
on segments with _DATA first. . 
~* * 
KAKKKKEKRKKKEKE KEKE KER KE KKK KKK KKK KEK KKK KKK KKK KKR KEKE KKK KEKE KRKKKEKKEKAKKEKEESE 


ry 
f 


DGROUP group _DATA, CONST, 


_ DATA segment word public ‘DATA’ 
assume ds:DGROUP 


typedef 


BSS, TEXT ;linker order 
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Listing 11-4: (cont.) 


KKK KKK KKK KK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KEKE KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KEKE KKKKEEKSE 
; 


> DEVICE HEADER REQUIRED BY DOS * 


KKK KEKE KK KKK KKK KEK KKK KEKE KKK KEK KEKE K KEKE KKK KEKE KKK KEKE KEK KEK KEKE KKK KEKE KEKEEKEEK 
’ 


public _deviceheader ;C accessible 

org 0 ;relative location 0 
_deviceheader label word ;device header label 
next_dev dd -1 ;no next device driver 
attribute dw O0e000h ;char, ioctl, o/p busy 
strategy dw DGROUP:_strategy ;strategy address 
interrupt dw DGROUP:_interrupt ;interrupt address 
dev_name db ‘SAMPLE ’ sname of device 


oKKKKKKKKK KEK KKK KEKE KR KEKE KKK KKK KKK KEKE KER KER KKK KKK KEKE KEKE KKK KERR KER KEKE KEKE KEKE ESE 
, 


Hees REQUEST HEADER ~ 


eK KK KKK KKK KK KKK KKK KKK KR KKK KKK KKK KKK KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KK KEK KER KKK KKEKE 
' 


publac.. ..rhaptr ;make Request Header 
;pointer C accessible 
_rhptr equ S ;Request Header 
rh_ofs dw ? ; offset address 
rh_seg dw ? ; segment address 


eKRKKKEKEKKEKKKEK KKK EKER KEK KERR KKK KEK KEKE KEKE KK KEKE KEKE KKK KEK KE KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKEEKKK 
] 


a NEW STACK DEFINITIONS * 


KKK KKKEKEKE KR KEKE KKK KKK KKK RRR KE KKK KEK KERR KR KKK KEKE KKK KEKE KR KEKE KK KEKE KKK 
/ 


stack_ptr dw 2 ;old stack pointer 
stack_seg - dw ? ;old stack segment 
newstack db 100h dup Cy. ;new stack defined here 
newstacktop label word ;top of new stack 


_DATA ends 


CONST segment word public ‘CONST’ 
assume ds:DGROUP 
CONST ends 


_BSS segment word public ‘BSS’ 
assume ds:DGROUP 
_BSS ends 


TET segment word public ‘CODE’ 
assume cS:DGROUP,ds:DGROUP 


oKKKEKKEKKKEKE KR KKK KEKE KEKE KEKE KER KKK KEKE KEK KEKE KKK KR KEKE KKK KKK KEKE KR KKK KEKKEEKEE 
’ 


ag THR STRATEGY PROCEDURE * 


RK KEKKKKKE KKK KEKE KEKE KK KEK KKK KKK KEK KKK RK KR KKK KKK KKK KR KKK KK KKEKEKKEKEK 
t . 


public _strategy ;externally accessible 
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Listing 11-4: (cont.) 


_strategy proc 
mov 
mov 
ret 

_strategy endp 


far 
cs:rh_seg,es 
cs:rh_ofs,bx 
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s;also C referenceable 
;save segment address 
;save offset address 
s;return to DOS 


SITE AAS PE INTO Betas te Re ede ma te DET Ne A ane Da ORR De, RM Ae ee De ay PRIN I eA: OI Ie AVE RLU NaS Dee NS IG 


ha THE INTERRUPT PROCEDURE 


eo KKK KEKKKKKEKKKEKKEKREKK KEK KKK KKK KEK KKK KEKE KK KKK KEKE KEKE KKK KE KKK KEKKKEKEKRKEKKAKKEKE 
/ 


public 


_interrupt proc 


TREE rrupe 


far 


;save machine state on entry 


cld 

push 
push 
push 
push 
push 
push 
push 
push 


;Switch to new and larger stack for C use 


eis: 
mov 
mov 
mov 
mov 
mov 
sti 


mov 
Mov 
mov 


ds 
es 
ax 
bx 
cx 
ax 
di 
Si 


cs:stack_ptr,sp 
cs:stack_seg,ss 
ax,cs 

ss,ax 
sp,newstacktop 


ax,cs:rh_seg 
es,ax 
bx,cs2rh_ofs 


* 


;externally accessible 


s;also C referenceable 


;turn interrupts off 
;save old stack ptr 
;save old stack seg reg 
;get current segment 
;set stack segment 

;set stack pointer 
;re-enable interrupts 


;restore ES saved by 
; STRATEGY call 
;same for BX 


;jJump to appropriate routine to process command 


mov 
rol 
lea 
mov 
add 
call 


al,es: [bx]+2 
al,l 
di,cmdtab 
ah, 0 

di,ax 

word ptr[di] 


;get req hdr command 

;x2 for word table index 
;command table address 
;clear hi order 

;add index to table start 
;call C routine 
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Listing 11-4: (cont.) © 


snote that the return from the C routine does not require 
sus to extract any returned arguments nor function value 


>switch back to old stack 


Gis ;turn interrupts off 
mov ss,cs:stack_seg ;restore old SS 

mov sp,cs:stack_ptr ;restore old SP 

Sti 7 ;re-enable interrupts 


;restore registers and exit back to DOS 


pop oT. 
pop — ai 
pop dx 
pop Gx 
pop Dx 
pop ax 
pop es 
pop ds 
ret ;return to DOS 


;the following are the C routines to process each 
;device driver command. Note that the leading underscore 
;is required for C access. 
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EXTRN 
EXTRN 
EXATRN 
EXTRN 
EXTRN 
EXTRN 
BRATRN 
EXTRN 
EXTRN 
EXTRN 
EXTRN 
EXTRN 
EX'TRN 
EXTRN 
EXTRN 
EXTRN 
BXTRN 
BXTRN 
BXTRN 
EXTRN 
EXTRN 
BXTRN 


_init:near 
_mediacheck:near 
_getbpb:near 
_ioctlinput:near 
_input:near 
_ndinput:near 
_inputstatus:near 
_inputflush:near 
output :near 
_outputverify:near 
_outputstatus :near 
_outputflush:near 
_ioctloutput:near 
_deviceopen:near 
_deviceclose:near 
_removeable:near 
_outputbusy :near 
_badcommand :near 
_genericioctl:near 
_getdevice:near 
_setdevice:near 
_ioctlquery :near 


Listing 11-4: (cont.) 
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*>CMDTAB is the command table that contains the word address 
;for each command. The request header will contain the 
;command desired. The INTERRUPT routine will jump through an 
;address corresponding to the requested command to get to 
;the appropriate command processing routine. 


CMDTAB label 


dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
_ dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 


_interrupt 


word 
DGROUP:_init 
DGROUP:_mediacheck 
DGROUP:_getbpb 
DGROUP:_ioctlinput 
DGROUP:_input 
DGROUP:_ndinput 
DGROUP:_inputstatus 
DGROUP:_inputflush 
DGROUP:_output 
DGROUP:_outputverify 
PGROUP:.OuUCpULCStacus 
DGROUP:_outputflush 
DGROUP:_lioctloutput 
DGROUP:_deviceopen 
DGROUP:_ deviceclose 
DGROUP:_ removeable 
DGROUP:_outputbusy 
DGROUP :_badcommand 
DGROUP:_badcommand 
DGROUP:_genericioctl 
DGROUP:_badcommand 
DGROUP:_badcommand 
DGROUP:_badcommand 
DGROUP:_getdevice 
DGROUP:_setdevice 
DGROUP:_ioctlquery 
endp 


= char devices only 


initialization 
media check (block) 
build bpb 

LTOCcty an 


input (read) 


>*nd input no wait 
;*input status 
-*input flush 


output (write) 
output (write) verify 


;*output status 
-*output flush 


TOCE L-outDut 
device open 

device close 
removeable media 
output til busy 
unde fined 
undefined 

generic ioctl 
undefined 

unde fined 
undefined 

get logical device 
set logical device 
1octl query 


send of _interrupt 


oe KKEKKKKKEKE KKK KKK KEKE KR KEKE KKK KKK KERR KKK KEKE KK KEKE KKK KEKE KEK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KRKKE 
i] 


ve END OF PROGRAM 


eo KKEKEKEKKKKKRKEK KEK KK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KK KKK KEK KK KEK KKK KKK KKKKKKKE KKK KKK KSE 
! 


that’s all folks 
TEXT ends 


end 


* 
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DRIVER.ASM 


Device Header 
—DATA 


—DATA Device Header STRATEGY 
INTERRUPT 
CONST Code 
—BSS 


—TEXT STRATEGY 


Code 
INTERRUPT 


\ | CDRIVER.C 
mediacheck e —TEXT 
| get bpb 


ioctlquery | 


mediacheck 
get bpb 


ioctlquery - 
init 


—DATA 


CONST 


—BSS 


Figure 11-2: Reordering segments for a device driver. 


discardable init code at the very end of the TEXT segment. The net effect of this 
directive is to specify the order of the segments for the linker. This is shown in 
figure 11-2. 

We start the DATA segment with the Device Header declaration at location 
0. The public directive allows an external reference from an external program 
module. Note that an underscore is prefixed to the name. This allows access by 
C programs. 

The attribute and name fields of the Device Header will require change 
when you use the C device driver. The current attribute setting is a character 
device with both I/O Control and Output Til Busy supported. The name of the 
device is ‘SAMPLE ”’. 

The Request Header is identical to versions used in earlier chapters. A far 
pointer, rhptr, points to the offset and segment address of the Request Header. 
It has been declared public andis the only data item the C driver module PCAUIEe: 
access to in this file. 
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At the end of the DATA segment we have the data items that store the old 
stack and the data area for the new stack. The new stack is 256 bytes in length, 
but if that’s not enough, you can increase the amount of space available. 

The next two segments are CONST and _BSS, which are declared here to 
specify that the DS segment register values are relative to the DGROUP group. 

The TEXT segment is where we place the Strategy and Interrupt routines. 
Public directives to both routines allow external reference to them. This, as well 
as the public directive for the Device Header, is not required for normal device 
driver operations. It does allow C to access these items without a lot of extra work. 

The Interrupt routine has been modified to switch stacks as soon as the 
machine state has been saved and upon return from the C code that processes 
each device driver command. The new stack provides 256 bytes of stack space for 
the C code. This should allow more than enough stack space for variables and 
nesting routine calls. 

Just after the Interrupt exit code we have the EXTRN directives for each C 
device driver routine. There is one C routine for each of the 21 device driver 
commands. The five driver commands that are reserved but not used call one 
common C routine (badcommand) to return an error. 

The command table, CMVDTAB, has been modified slightly for the C Device 
Driver. Instead of containing the addresses of the assembler routines that 
process the device driver commands, each entry of CMDTAB now contains 
the address of the external C routine that performs the same function. 

When you use this program to build a device driver, you need to change the 
Device Header attribute and dev_name field. In addition, the commands that your 
new device driver does not process need to have the corresponding CMDTAB table 
entry point to __badcommand. This _badcommand routine will not do anything 
other than set the ERROR bit of the Request Header Status Word and load 
UNKNOWN COMMAND into the error number field. The alternative is to leave 
the command table as is and add this code to each unused C device driver routine. 
The first method is more work, but can save memory if you delete the unused C 
driver routines from the CDRIVER.C file. The second method is less error prone. 


DRIVER.H 


DRIVER.H is the header file for the C Device Driver and is shown in listing 11-5. 
It is a typical C header file in the sense that defines, structs, and typedefs are 
declared here. 

The defines set up the bit settings for the Request Header Status word and 
the various error codes. 

The first typedef is for the Device Header. It defines the structure of the 
Device Header if you wish to access it through the global name _deviceheader. 
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Listing 11-5: The C header file, Driver.h. 


/* 
/* 
fm 
/* 


#define 
#define 
#define 


/* 


#define 
#define 
#define 
#define 
#define 
#define 
#define 
#define 
#define 
#define 
#define 
#define 
#define 
#define 


/* 


typedef 


pe 


typedef 
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driver.h * / 
October 15, 1991 a 4 
R. Lai xy 
Defines. for Request Header Status word way A 
ERROR 0x8000 
BUSY 0x0200 
DONE 0x0100 
Defines for Error Codes sae 
WRITEPROTECT 0 
UNKNOWNUNIT ia 
DRIVENOTREADY 2 
UNKNOWN 3 
CRCERROR 4 
BADRHLENGTH 5 
SEEKERROR 6 
UNKNOWNMEDIA vi 
SECTORNOTFOUND 8 
OUTOF PAPER 9 
WRITEFAULT 10 
READFAULT 11 
GENERALFATLURE LZ 
INVALIDDISKCHANGE LS 
Device Header Structure aS): 
Struct device_header_struct { 
Struct device_header_struct far *nextdev; 

ptr to next dev hdr oie 
unsigned int attribute; /* device attribute */ 
void (*dev_strategy) (void); /* strategy address */ 
void (*dev_interrupt) (void) ; /* interrupt address */ 
unsigned char dev_name[8]; /* device name ie 
} deviceheader_t; 
BIOS Parameter Block Structure bes 
SULUCE: DeD.Struct struct 4 
unsigned int Ss; /* sector size in bytes 
unsigned char au; /* allocation unit size 
unsigned int rs; /* reserved (boot) sectors . 
unsigned char ne; /* number of FATs 
unsigned int ds; /* directory size in files 
unsigned int ts; /* total sectors 
unsigned char md; /* media descriptor 
unsigned int fs; /* FAT sectors 
unsigned int st; /* sectors per track 
unsigned int nh; /* number of heads 


Listing 11-5: (cont.) 


unsigned long hs; 
unsigned long ls; 
} bpb_t; 

ie* Request Header Structures 


typedef struct rhfixed_struct { 


unsigned char len; 
unsigned char unit; 
unsigned char cmd; 
unsigned int status; 
unsigned char res[8]; 
| al a 

typedef struct rh_init_struct { 
Phe rh; 
unsigned char nunits; 
char far *borkadr; 
bpb_t far **bpobtab; 
char drive; 
PhO. ee 

typedef struct rh_media_check_struct { 
ths peel 
unsigned char media; 
unsigned char md_stat; 
char far AO Lid; 
- Heli 26% 

typedef struct rh_get_bpb_struct { 
rie t rh; 
unsigned char media; 
char far *buft; 
bpb..t far * DDD? 
} 7 es 

typedef struct rh_ioctl_ struct { 
rhe rh; 
unsigned char media; 
char far “DUE? 
unsigned int count; 
unsigned int start; 


} ae Be en 


typedef struct rh_io_struct { 


rag ae Laie, 
unsigned char media; 
char far *but: 
unsigned int count; 


unsigned int start; 


/* 
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hidden sectors wi 
large sector count ey 
ay 


Request Header length a 
unit code ef 
device driver command a 
driver returned status */ 


reserved mf 

fixed portion ey 
number of units aa 4 
break address uae 
pointer to array of BPBs sad 


Ist available drive number */ 


fixed portion ae 
media descriptor us 
media status aa 


address of volume ID */ 


fixed portion rs 
media descriptor * / 
address of data transfer */ 
address ptr to BPB table */ 


fixed portion a A 
media descriptor sed 
address of data transfer */ 
count (bytes or sectors) */ 


start sector number ey 
fixed portion mi. 
media descriptor * / 


address of data transfer */ 
count (bytes or sectors) */ 
Start sector number “ies 
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Listing 11-5: (cont.) 


char far *volid; /* address of volume ID * / 
} ede os SEG AO: 


typedef struct rh_ndinput_struct { 


rh_t rh; /* fixed portion * 
unsigned char (edge, /* character returned */ 
ens te. 

typedef struct rh_output_busy_struct { 
rh_t rh; /* fixed portion * / 
unsigned char media; /* media descriptor * / 
char far cad a 6 /* address of data transfer */ 
unsigned int count; /* count (bytes or sectors) */ 
ae ts 


typedef struct rh_generic_ioctl struct { 


rhe chs /* fixed portion * / 
unsigned char major; /* major function * / 
unsigned char minor; /* minor function ny, 
unsigned int Si; | /* SI register * / 
unsigned int di; /* DI register * / 
char far SOR /* address of ioctl packet */ 


Pen. (rn 5s 


typedef struct rh_device_struct { 
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rhs ra Ee. DVRS IDOLE LOR -*y 
unsigned char 10; ye Apu; OUT DUEL. <*i/ 
unsigned char devemd; /* command code */ 
unsigned int devstat; © /* status ny 
unsigned char res[4]; /* reserved ae, 


Petes. ng cy 


The next typedef is for the BIOS Parameter Block structure. This will be 
required for block device drivers during the Initialization and Get BIOS Param- 
eter Block commands. The Initialization function requires that the device driver 
return a pointer to an array of pointers that point to BIOS Parameter Blocks. It 
would be a simple matter to build a BIOS Parameter Block for each disk and to 
place a pointer to each in a table. The address of this table would then be passed 
back to DOS. The GET BIOS Parameter Block command requires that the device 
driver pass back a pointer to the BIOS Parameter Block table. 

The rest of the DEVICE.H file contains the various typedefs for each of the 
Request Headers. It is the C version of the Request Header structs that we have 
used in assembly language device drivers. The fixed portion of the Request 
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Header is defined as its own struct and is part of those Request Header structs 
that have a unique portion extending beyond the fixed portion. 

C wizards will note that data transfer areas have char data types rather 
than the usual void data type. This is because we intend to use these data transfer 
fields as buffers (to transfer bytes of data in and out of) and char fields describe 
these fields more accurately. Another distinction we have made is for addresses 
with segment and offset values. We have used char far pointers to these data 
items rather than ints. Again, it’s because we reference bytes in memory on the 
Intel processor. 


CDRIVER.C 


Device driver command processing is provided by C routines in CDRIVER.C, 
which is shown in listing 11-6. CDRIVER.C is a skeleton C program with one C 
routine for each device driver command. Request Header structs are defined for 
each device driver command in the respective C routines. 


Listing 11-6: The source for the C driver routines. 


j* 


/* 


Device Driver Routines =} 


includes uy A 


#include "driver.h" 


/* 


externally defined variables ay 


extern rh_t far *rhptr; /* far pointer to request header */ 


/* 

void 
void 
void 
void 
void 
void 
Voud 
void 
void 
void 
void 
void 
void 
VOL 
void 
void 
void 


prototypes */ 


mediacheck (void) ; 
getbpb (void) ; 
Loctlinput (void) ; 
input (void); 
ndinput (void) ; 
inputstatus (void) ; 
inputflush(void) ; 
GutpUut. (youd): 


outputverify (void); 


ey 
hy 


outputstatus (void 
output flush (void) ; 
1octloutput (void); 
deviceopen (void); 
deviceclose (void) ; 
removeable (void) ; 
outputbusy (void) ; 
badcommand (void) ; 


/ 
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Listing 11-6: (cont.) 


void genericioctl (void) ; 
void getdevice (void) ; 

| void setdevice(void) ; 
void ioctlquery (void) ; 
VOLCd In Le( void) 


void mediacheck (void) 


{ 

rhi_t far *rhl; /* struct pointer */ 
Phe, oe ae es eee een pe S 

/* your code follows this comment yy. 


| rhi->rh.status = DONE; 


} 
void getbpb (void) 
{ 
rh2 st far “rns /* struct pointer */ 


ih = CenZ vt. far ‘*) hpi rs 
/* your code follows this comment tf 


| rh2->rh.status = DONE; 
} : 


void ioctlinput (void) 

{ 

thot far *rh3> /*® SUCrUce (pointer *7 
3 Ss. SS “Orns. “es rae: * enor es 
| /* your code follows this comment a 4 


rh3->rh.status = DONE; 


} 
VOrd Inout (void) 
ne far *rh4; {* struct pointer */ 
rid = (rh4t far ~)irhptr: 
/* your code follows this comment 4 


rh4->rh.status = DONE; 
} 


VOLO: NOLNpUC, “(vVoLd) 
{ 


rns far: “*rn5< /* Struee pointer’ *7 


Pho] (rnb te far *) phptr: 
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Listing 11-6: (cont.) 


VOL 


VFOuG 


VOR 


VOLE 


VOLG 


VOLd 


/* your code follows this comment * 


rh5-Srh.stetus = DONE: 
} 


inputstatus (void) 

{ 

/* this command does not have a unique request header */ 
/* your code follows this comment sy 4 


Loptr=Sstatic..= DONE 


PApUEE Lush. (void) 

{ 

/* this command does not have a unique request header */ 
/* your code follows this comment * / 


rhptr->status = DONE; 
} 


output (void) 
{ 


rh8_t far *rh8g; /* struct pointer */ 
LASS (ene. Gar Shoes 
/* your code follows this comment a 


rh8->rh.status = DONE; 
} 


outputverify (void) 
i 
eibiaje unas @ m 


} 


outputstatus (void) 


{ 


/* this command does not have a unique request header */ 
/* your code follows this comment ay: 


rhpEr=Sstatuc: = DONE: 
} 


outputflush (void) 

{ 

/* this command does not have a unique request header */ 
/* your code follows this comment =f 


rhptr->status = DONE; 
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Listing 11-6: (cont.) 
} 


void ioctloutput (void) 


{ 
rhi2_t far *rhl2; /* struct pointer */ 


rol2 = (rhil2e far. *) rhnptr: 
/* your code follows this comment * / 


rhi2->rh.status = DONE; 
} 


void deviceopen (void) 


{ 
/* this command does not have a unique request header */ 
/* your code follows this comment a 


rhptr->status = DONE; 
} 


void deviceclose (void) 


{ 
/* this command does not have a unique request header */ 
/* your code follows this comment * / 


rhptr->status = DONE; 
} 


void removeable (void) 


{ 
/* this command does not have a unique request header */ 
/* your code follows this comment ai 


rhptr->status = DONE; 
} 


void outputbusy (void) 
{ 
rhi6_t far *rhl16; /* struct pointer */ 


£16. = (ea. Lar.) rnpe rs 
/* your code follows this comment *7 


rhi6->rh.status = DONE; 
} 


void badcommand (void) 


{ 


/* this command does not have a unique request header */ 
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Listing 11-6: (cont.) 


void 


void 


void 


void 


void 


/* your code follows this comment * / 


rhptr->status = DONE | ERROR | UNKNOWN; 
} 


genericioctl (void) 
{ 
rho tt: tar *rhlo: /* struct pointer */ 


eal: = (eho far *) raper: 
/* your code follows this comment * / 


rhi9->rh.status = DONE; 
} 


getdevice (void) 


{ 
those. far - Frio: /* struct pointer */ 


rises. (ras: rer) hp: 
/* your code follows this comment */ 


rh23->rh.status = DONE; 
} 


setdevice (void) 


{ 
rh24 tt far: *rh24> f® SEruct pointer -*/ 


rhe se (rhZ24-t: far =) rhptr: 
/* your code follows this comment =~ 


rh24->rh.status = DONE; 
} 


LOCL Query. “(void) 
f 
rhnZ 5... Law en ss f* GUruce poanter */ 


Pay > = eo sar. “*)enper: 
/* your code follows this comment * / 


rh25->rh.status = DONE; 
} 


init (void) 
{ 


root far *rhad: /* struct pointer */ 
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Listing 11-6: (cont.) 


PhO: =: (rn0. tt tar: ~)rhnper 

/* set Break Address at last driver command */ 
rhO->brkadr = (char far *)init; 

/* your code follows this comment ee 


rhO->rh.status = DONE; 


} 


The only variable required by these C routines is the Request Header 
pointer, _rhptr, which has been declared in DRIVER.ASM. It is referenced 
through the C keyword extern. Global variables required for the C device driver 
can be declared here. 

Each device driver command has a corresponding C routine beginning with 
init and finishing with ioctlquery. You will note that init has been placed at the 
end of the file. Once driver initialization finishes the address of init is returned 
as the Break Address to allow DOS to reuse the space init occupied. 

The first instruction in each routine casts the Request Header pointer to a 
local variable that uses the appropriate Request Header struct. 

Your specific code for each driver command follows this first statement. At 
the end of the routine, load the Status word with DONE. 

Each of the driver routines follows this format with two exceptions. The first 
is that the outputverify routine calls the output routine. Second is that 
badcommand, used for undefined or unimplemented driver commands, sets the 
ERROR bit and loads the code for UNKNOWN ERROR in the Status word of the 
Request Header. 
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Using the C Device Driver toolbox we have rewritten chapter 5’s printer device 
driver in C. The new DRIVER.ASM is shown in listing 11-7 and has only two 
changes. The first change is to the title directive to indicate that this is the new 
PRN driver. The second change is to variable dev_name, which now has PRN’ as 
the new device name. 

The new CDRIVER.C, shown in listing 11-8, has code for the same seven 
commands processed by the original printer device driver: 0 (Initialization), 3 
(IOCTL Input), 8 (Output), 9 (Output With Verify), 10 (Output Status), 12 
(JOCTL Output), and 16 (Output Til Busy). Two of the commands, Output With 
Verify and Output Til Busy, calls the Output command processing routine. 
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Listing 11-7: The DRIVER.ASM code for the printer device driver. 


page 60-132 

txtLe Assembler Device Driver for PRN 
eM RR AI ei Me Ree PME ee Ae Ree Pe a Ne Re eR Pec De Oe Ae Dee, ae aS Be, IN OD ON Be Ae Oe Oe Oe ee 
7x This 18 an assembler device driver front-end for C * 
= * 
-s Each command will be processed by a C routine x 


SR ee eR, Rte Meee Oe Me MN et A We Cee a ON, Fee AN ee A | ON ey) I Ie ee ae ee eR Ae ea 


KKK KKK KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KEK KR KKK KEKKEKKEKRKEKKRKAEKK KKK KK KEKE 
! 


ag INSTRUCTING THE ASSEMBLER 


f 


f 


* * 
x We need the _DATA first in order to have * 
oe the Device Header at the beginning of the file. e 
i Therefore, we use the group command to order the c 
* * 
* * 
* * 


T 


segments with _DATA first. 


' 
KKEKEKKKKKKEKEKKKE KKK KEKE KKK KEK KKK KKK KKK KEKE KEKE KEK KKK KKK KR KKK KEKE 


DGROUP group _DATA, CONST, _—BSS, _TEXT ; linker order 


_DATA segment word public ‘DATA’ 
assume ds:DGROUP 


KR KEK KKK KK KEK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KEKE KKK EKER KEKE KKK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KEKEKKEKK KKK KE KK KKK 
’ 


el DEVICE HEADER REQUIRED BY DOS * 


RRR KKK KEK KEKE KEKE KKK KKK KEK KEK KEKE KKK KEK KKK KEK KEKE KKK KE KKK KKK KKKKEKKK KKK KKK 
' 


public _deviceheader ;C accessible 

org 0 ;relative location 0 
_deviceheader label word ;device header label 
next_dev dad -1 ;no next device driver 
attribute dw O0e000h ;char, ioctl, o/p busy 
strategy dw DGROUP:_strategy ;strategy address 
interrupt dw DGROUP:_interrupt ;interrupt address 
dev_name db ‘PRN : sname of device 


CR KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEK KKK KEKE KKK KEKE KEK KKK KKK KE KEK KKK KKK KKK KKKEKR KK KKK KKKE 
t 


ka REQUEST HEADER * 


RR KEK KKK KKK KKK KEK KKK KKK KK KKK KEK KEKE KKK KEKE KK KEKE KKK KKK KEK KKEKRKKEKKAKKKKEKKKK 
' 


public: ..Hptr : ;make Request Header 
;pointer C accessible 
weRoce equ S ;Request Header 
rh_ofs dw 2 ; offset address 
rh_seg dw £ ; segment address 
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Listing 11-7: (cont.) 


KEKE KEK KEKE KEK KKK KKK KK KEKE KR KK EK KKK KEKE KEKE KKK KKK KEK K KKK KKK KEKEKEKK KK KEK KKK 
l 


;= NEW STACK DEFINITIONS * 


KEKE KKK KKK KKK KKK KE KKK KEK KEK KK KEKE KKK KEKE KEKE KEKE KKK KEK KKK KKK KKK KEKKEKEKKEE 
/ 


stack_ptr dw ? ;old stack pointer 
stack_seg dw ? ;old stack segment 
newstack db 100h dup (72) ;new stack defined here 
newstacktop label word ;top of new stack 


_DATA ends 


CONST segment word public ’'CONST’ 
assume ds:DGROUP 


CONST ends 


_BSS segment word public ‘BSS’ 
assume ds:DGROUP 


_BSS ends 


EET segment word public “CODE” 
assume cs:DGROUP,ds:DGROUP 


eK KKEKK KEKE KEKE KK KEK KEKE KEKE KK KEK KERR KERR KERR KEKE KKK KKK KKK KER REE RE KRKKEKKEEEK 
/ 


ae THER STRATEGY PROCEDURE * 


CREEK KK KKK KK KEKE KEK KEK KEKE KEK KEK KEKE KKK KEKE KK KEK KR KK KEKE KK KEKE KKK KEKE EK 
7 


Dubie 


_strategy Droc 
mov 
mov 
ret 

_strategy endp 


_strategy ;externally accessible 
far ;also C referenceable 

cs:rh_seg,es ;save segment address 

Cs:rh ofs,bx ;save offset address 


‘Pecurn CO DOS 


KKK KKKEKKKEKEKK KEKE KEKE KR KEK KEKE KEK KEKE KEKE KR KKK KEK KKK KEKE KK KEKE KEK KEKE KERR KEKEKEKRKRKEKKE KEKE 
/ 


= THE INTERRUPT PROCEDURE * 


RAR RE ARR A RICA RE RN SRA A RR ERI IRR RO TO RAR RR IRN Pie ee A ee 


public 


interrupt proc 


_interrupt ;externally accessible 


far salso C referenceable 


;save machine state on entry 


eld 

push 
push 
push 
push 
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ds 
es 
ax 
bx 
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Listing 11-7: (cont.) 


push cox 
push ax 
push ola 
push Si 


;switch to new and larger stack for C use 


cli ;turn interrupts off 
mov cs:stack_ptr,sp ;save old stack ptr 

mov cs:stack_seg,ss ;save old stack seg reg 
mov ax,cs ;get current segment 
mov ss,ax ;set stack segment 

mov sp,newstacktop ;set stack pointer 

sti ;re-enable interrupts 
MOv ax,cs:rh_seg ;restore ES saved by 
mov es,ax ; STRATEGY call 

mov bx, cs:rh_ofs ;same for BX 


;jJump to appropriate routine to process command 


mov al,es: [bx]+2 ;get req hdr command 

rol al,1l ;x2 for word table index 
lea di, cmdtab ;command table address 
mov ah, 0 ;clear hi order 

add di,ax ;add index to table start 
call word ptr[di] ;call C routine 


;note that the return from the C routine does not require 
;us to extract any returned arguments nor function value 


Switch back to old stack 


oli ;turn interrupts off 
mov ss,cs:stack_seg ;restore old SS 

mov sp,cs:stack_ptr ;restore old SP 

sti ;re-enable interrupts 


;restore registers and exit back to DOS 


pop Si 
pop di 
pop ax 
pop CX 
pop bx 
pop ax 
pop es 
pop ds 
ret ;return to DOS 
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Listing 11-7: (cont.) 


;the following are the C routines to process each 
;device driver command. Note that the leading underscore 
;is required for C access. 


EXTRN 
EXTRN 
EXTRN 
EXTRN 
EXTRN 
EXTRN 
EXTRN 
EXTRN 
EXTRN 
EXTRN 
EXTRN 
BEXTRN 
EXTRN 
EXTRN 
EXTRN 
EXTRN 
BEXTRN 
EXTRN 
EXTRN 
EXTRN 
EXTRN 
EXTRN 


_init:near 
_mediacheck:near 
_getbpb:near 
_ioctlinput:near 
_input :near 
_ndinput:near 
_inputstatus:near > 


_input 


flush:near 


_output near 
_outputverify:near 
_outputstatus: near 
_outputflush:near 
_ioctloutput:near 
_deviceopen:near 
_deviceclose:near 
_removeable:near 
_outputbusy:near 
_badcommand:near 
_genericioctl:near 
_getdevice:near 
_setdevice:near 
_ioctlquery:near 


;CMDTAB is the command table that contains the word address 
;for each command. The request header will contain the 
;command desired. The INTERRUPT routine will jump through an 
;address corresponding to the requested command to get to 
;the appropriate command processing routine. 


CMDTAB 
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label 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 
dw 


word 

DGROUP 
DGROUP 
DGROUP 
DGROUP 
DGROUP 
DGROUP 
DGROUP 
DGROUP 
DGROUP 
DGROUP 
DGROUP 
DGROUP 
DGROUP 
DGROUP 
DGROUP 
DGROUP 


S Se 

: mediacheck 
:_ getbpb 

h TOct input 
IT nOUe 

eos ebaewas 
:_inputstatus 
: inputflush 

: OUCOUL 

: outputverify 
>: outputstatus 
: OULDULET I ush 
‘ TOCtd OuULpDUE 
:_ deviceopen 

: deviceciose 
: removeable 


** = char devices only 
initialization 
media check (block) 
buat bob 
LOC UA. a: 
input (read) 


PATI: AN DUE ne Wart 
**input status 
>*input flush 


(write) 
(write) verify 


output 
OULDUL 


;*output status 
; *OUEPUC. flush 


LOGE: OUlOUE 
device open 
device close 
removeable media 
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Listing 11-7: (cont.) 


dw DGROUP:_outputbusy * output: E11 busy 

dw DGROUP: _badcommand ; undefined 

dw DGROUP:_badcommand ; undefined 

dw DGROUP:_genericioctl ; generic ioctl 

dw DGROUP:_badcommand ; undefined 

dw DGROUP:_badcommand ; undefined 

dw DGROUP:_badcommand ; undefined 

dw DGROUP:_getdevice ; get logical device 

dw DGROUP:_setdevice ; set logical device 

dw DGROUP:_ioctlquery ; loctl query 
_interrupt endp -end Of interrupt 


KKK KKKE KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KERR KEK KEKE KKK KKK KEK KEK KEK KKK KEKE KKK KEKEKKKKEKKK KK 
' 


he END OF PROGRAM ~ 


KKK KE KK KEKE KKK KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KE KKK EK KEK KEKE KEK KKK KEKE KRKEKRKEKKKKEKRKEKKRKEKKKEEKKEE 
/ 


sthat’s all folks 
_ TEXT ends 


end 


There are only three global variables: device which contains a value to 
indicate whether a serial or a parallel printer is being used, deu_num which is 
the printer device number, and regs which is required by Microsoft C’s int86 
library call (Borland’s Turbo C uses geninterrupt, which is equivalent). 

The code for each converted C routine was closely translated from its 
assembler source. This allows you to follow the original chapter’s comments on 
the code of each driver command. Do note that the last statement in each 
command implemented now has an OR assign rather than a direct assign to add 
the DONE bit to the Status word. 


Compiler Complications 


There are a number of compiler-dependent complications that arise when devel- 
oping device drivers in C. First, some C compilers add padding in structs when 
the compiler determines that some data item might fall on an odd-byte boundary. 
This can happen, for example, if a struct has a char defined with an int field 
immediately following. Some compilers may add a char field just before the int 
field to force the int field to an even-byte boundary. This, of course, will result in 
data being stored in the wrong locations. Check your compiler documentation for 
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Listing 11-8: The CDRIVER.C code for the printer device driver. 


/* Device Driver Routines * / 
Ys: includes * / 


#include "driver.h" 
#include <dos.h> 


i> externally defined variables af 
extern rh_t far *rhptr; /* far pointer to request header */ 
Joe prototypes *y 


void mediacheck (void) ; 
void getbpb(void); 

void ioctlinput (void) ; 
void input (void); 

void ndinput (void) ; 
void inputstatus (void); 
void inputflush(void) ; 
void output (void) ; 

void outputverify (void) ; 
void outputstatus (void) ; 
void outputflush(void) ; 
void ioctloutput (void); 
void deviceopen (void) ; 
void deviceclose(void); 
void removeable (void) ; 
void outputbusy (void) ; 
void badcommand (void); 
void genericioctl (void) ; 
void getdevice (void) ; 
void setdevice (void) ; 
void ioctlquery (void) ; 
void init(void); 


/*. globals * / 
char device; /* 'S’ for serial, ‘'P’ for parallel */ 
char dev_num; /* 0,1,2 device number iy d 


union REGS regs; 
vo1ld mediacheck (void) 
{ 


Phi tar *irhls /* struct pointer */ 


rhl = (rhi_t far *)rhptr; 
/* your code follows this comment iat 


rhi->rh.status = DONE; 
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Listing 11-8: (cont.) 


void 


void 


void 


WOW: 


void 


} 


getbpb (void) 

{ 

PAZ 6 rar: *raZ {* Struct pointer: */ 
Pha = tren? ce Paw *) rapper: 

/* your code follows this comment a A 


rh2->rh.status = DONE; 
} 


1octlinput (void) 

{ 

RS. shar: *Ln3> /* struct. pointer */ 
bis. = (ypc Lax *)ehporr: 

/* your code follows this comment ae A 


/* return printer type and device number wee 
*(rh3->buf) = device ? 'S’ : ‘RP’; 
* (rh3->buf+1) = dev_nun; 


rh3->rh.status = DONE; 
} 


input (void) 

{ 

rh4_t far *rh4; {/* srruct: pointer 2/7 
Vid. es 4rd. ce ar Sy rnpers 

/* your code follows this comment a 


rh4->rh.status = DONE; 
} 


ndinput (void) 

{ 

ThHoJe tar Fahs: (* SCrucc. Pomncer *7 
rhs: = (nse far *)rhptrs 

/* your code follows this comment ay 


rh5->rh.status = DONE; 
} 


inputstatus (void) 

{ 

/* this command does not have a unique request header */ 
/* your code follows this comment x7] 
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Listing 11-8: (cont.) 


rhptr->status = DONE; 
} 


VO1d Imputrliush (void) 
{ | 
/* this command does not have a unique request header */ 
/* your code follows this comment * / 


rhptr->status = DONE; 
} 


void output (void) 


{ 


rh8.t far *rhe: /* struct pointer */ 
sie gh mee 

Che: = (ras. &tar *)rhptr; 

/* your code follows this comment nd 


Switch (dev_num) 


{ 


case 0: /* parallel port */ 
for ( 1=0 ; i<rh8->count ; i++) 
{ 
regs.h.ah = 2; /* get status */ 
int86(0x17,&regs,&regs); 
if (regs.h.ah != 0x80) /* not. (nor. .busy): “*/ 
{ 
rh8->rh.status = ERROR|DRIVENOTREADY; 
break; 
} 
regs.h.ah = 0; | PE Orin, ZY 
regs.h.al = *(rh8->buf+1); f* Char -*/ 
regs.h.dl = dev_num; /* device */ 
recs <n.dk\=:'0% /* for safety */ 
int86(0x17,&regs,&regs) ; 
if (regs.h.ah) /* Check for errors. */ 
{ /* also exit loop */ 


Switch (regs.h.ah) 

{ 

case 1: 
rh8->rh.status 
break; 

case 8: 
rh8->rh.status 
break; 

case 0x20: 
rh8->rh.status 
break; 


ERROR|DRIVENOTREADY ; 


ERROR |WRITEFAULT; 


ERROR | OUTOFPAPER; 
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Listing 11-8: (cont.) 


default: 


Advanced Topics 


rh8->rh.status = ERROR|GENERALFAILURE; 


} 


break; 
} 
} 
break; 
case 1: /*™ Serial. port: *7 
for ( i=0 ; i<rh8->count ; 1++) 


{ 
regs.h.ah = 3; 


/* get status */ 


int86(0x14,&regs,&regs) ; 


Le: -( ({regs..f.an t= 0x80) fc 


{ 
rh8->rh.status 
break; 

} 

regs.h.ah = 1; 

regs..Awal = 
regqs.nwdi 
regs.h.dh = 0; 


* (rh8g- 
dev_num; /* device */ 


(regs.h.al != 0x80) ) 
= ERROR|WRITEFAULT; 

fe Drain ey 
>buf+1); / ain 639 Ts 8 Omsy fs 


/* for safety */ 


int86(0x14,&regs,&regs) ; 


1£ (regs.h.ah) 

{ 
rhe=-srhvstatus 
break; 

} 

} 
break; 
} 
rhs=Scoun’. = “1s 
rh8->rh.status |= DONE; 
} 


void outputverify (void) 
{ 
Output t.)4 
} 


void outputstatus (void) 


{ 


/* check for errors */ 
/* also exit loop */ 
= ERROR|WRITEFAULT; 


/* return byte o/p */ 
/* get DONE */ 


/* this command does not have a unique request header */ 
/* your code follows this comment es 


regs.h.dl = dev_numn; 
PECs fi Oh. = 20; 
Switch (device) 
{ 
case 0: 
regs.h.ah = 2; 


/* load device */ 
j* Jasc-a ne case: */ 
/* either port */ 


/* parallel port */ 
/* get status */ 
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Listing 11-8: (cont.) 


int86(0x17,&regs,&regs) ; 


if (regs.h.ah | 9) 
{ 


rhptr->status = 


/* 


ERROR |WRITEFAULT; 


break; 
} 
if (regs.h.ah != 0x80) ss 
{ 
rhptr->status = BUSY; 
break; 
} 
break; 
case 1: is 
regs.h.ah = 3; es 
int86(0x14,&regs,&regs) ; 
if ( (regs.h.ah != 0x20) || (regs.h.al 
rhptr->status = BUSY; 
break; 


rhptr->status |= DONE; 
} 
(void) 


void outputflush 


{ 


either bit set. */ 


not (not busy) 


serial port */ 
get status */ 


f= 0x20) °) 


/* this command does not have a unique request header */ 


/* your code follows this comment * / 


rhptr->status = 


} 


DONE; 


Vor .OCcrloutcpur -Cyvoid) 


{ 


rhi2_t far *rhl12; /* struct pointer */ 


ehle = (Pale 2c tar *)rhptur; 
/* your code follows this comment i 
Switch (*(rh1l2->buf) ) 
{ 
case ‘P’; 
device = 0; 
break; 
case 'S’: 
device = 1; 
break; 
default: 


rhi2->rh.status = ERROR|UNKNOWN; 
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Listing 11-8: (cont.) 


void 


vol1d 


VOrC 


void 


void 


void 


dev_num = * (rhl2->buf4+1); 


rhi2->rh.status |= DONE; 
} 


deviceopen (void) 

{ 

/* this command does not have a unique request header */ 
/* your code follows this comment uae 4 


rhptr->status = DONE; 
} 


deviceclose (void) 


{ 
/* this command does not have a unique request header */ 
/* your code follows this comment | 


rhptr->status = DONE; 
} 


removeable (void) 

{ 

/* this command does not have a unique request header */ 
/* your code follows this comment ae 


rhptr-sstatus = DONE; 


} 


outputbusy (void) 


{ 
GOUEDUT ty; 


} 


badcommand (void) 


{ 
/* this command does not have a unique request header */ 
/* your code follows this comment * / 


rhptr->status = DONE | ERROR | UNKNOWN; 
} 


genericioctl (void) 
{ 
PHO Ut Ler 2rnlos .7* struc pomicer: */ 


PHOS Seo tai. *) ehota: 
/* your code follows this comment */ 
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Listing 11-8: (cont.) 


rhi9->rh.status = DONE; 
} | 


void getdevice (void) 
{ | 
HAG ot. Lar *Arhn2z3:: /*®. ‘SUruct. ‘pointer +7 


ths. =. (7n2s -o Lar A) rappers 
/* your code follows this comment x7 


rh23->rh.status = DONE; 
J 


void setdevice (void) 
{ 
riot: t tar *rhZg4a: /* struct pointer */ 


rhigd = (rh24. tar *)rhper: 
/* your code follows this comment seed 


rh24->rh.status = DONE; 
} 


void ioctlquery (void) 
{ 
rh25t ter *raZ5s /* struct pointer */ 


PAZ = Lene Sea: ar? = rho urs 
/* your code follows this comment Py. 


rh25->rh.status = DONE; 


VOLE. 2nie “(void) 
if 
tn0 tt. far —*rho; /* struct pointer */ 


PhO. Crh “Paar enti 


/* set Break Address at last driver command */ 
rhO->brkadr = (char far *)init; 


/* your code follows this comment aes 


rhO->rh.status = DONE; 
} 
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the compiler switch that packs struct data items. Alternatively, some compilers 
provide a pack pragma that performs the same function. Using pragmas is 
clearer for the reader of the C code and eliminates the possibility of forgetting to 
set the compiler switch. 

Your compiler should be able to compile the C Device Driver using the tiny 
memory model, which forces the code and data into a single 64K segment. Most 
C compilers today provide this capability. 

Another complication is that some C compilers add code at the beginning of 
each routine that checks for potential stack overflow. This added code is a call to 
a routine that calculates whether there is enough space to allocate the routine’s 
local variables on the stack. Unfortunately, the side effects of all this is that a 
stack segment is also declared. With a stack segment, which is not needed for the 
C Device Driver, EXE2BIN will not convert the .EXE file format to a .COM file 
format. Again, your compiler documentation should describe the switch and/or 
pragma that removes stack checking. There’s an added benefit of removing stack 
checking: programs are tighter and have faster running code. 

The last complication you may find is that most C programs expect a main 
function to which control is passed when the program is executed. The code for 
using main may be generated or included directly by the C compiler or indirectly 
by the use of certain runtime library functions. This will result in errors during 
the link phase because the reference will remain unresolved. Device drivers do 
not have normal entry points because access to the device driver is through the 
Strategy and Interrupt address definitions of the Device Header. To solve this 
problem, simply add a definition for the unresolved item in DRIVER.ASM and 
declare it public. Listing 11-9 shows the code for resolving the undefined main 
reference. 


Listing 11-9: The code for resolving an undefined reference (shown in bold). 


oe KREKKKKKEK KEKE KKK KEK KKK KKK KE KKK KKK KK KR KKK KKK KEK KKK KEKE KKK KKK KKK KE KEKE KE KEK 
t 


x 
/ 


NEW STACK DEFINITIONS i 


oKKKKKEKKKKKE KKK KKK KKK KEKE KKK KEKE KEK KKK KEKE KR KKK KKK KKK KEK KKK KEK KEKE KKK KKEKKEEK 
/ 


stack_ptr dw ? ;old stack pointer 
stack_seg dw 2 ;old stack segment 
newstack db 100h dup (?) ;new stack defined here 
newstacktop label word ;top of new stack 

public _main ;externally accessible 
_main dw ? ;declare a word 
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Linker Madness 


The Link phase is not without its share of problems. You may encounter one or 
more of the problems we describe in this section. 

First, most assemblers generate external references in uppercase. This 
conflicts with C’s case-sensitive nature when the linker tries to match the 
uppercase Externs generated for DRIVER.ASM with the lowercase C routine 
names. Both Microsoft’s MASM and Borland’s Turbo Assembler provide a switch 
to keep public and external symbols case sensitive. An alternative is to use a 
linker switch to ignore case sensitivity if your linker does not already do so. 

Your Linker may be able to produce a COM file directly, thus eliminating 
the need to use the EXE2BIN utility. This requires specifying the tiny memory 
model to the Linker through a switch plus compiling the C modules using the tiny 
memory model. In addition, there cannot be a stack segment defined. 

Lastly, you may see several warnings from the Linker. The first warning 
will indicate no stack segment which is not needed for the C Device Driver. 
Second, you may see a warning that indicates your program has no start address. 
Again, it is not needed for device drivers. 


A Short Note on Testing the C Device Driver 


CDRIVER.C can be used with a main function to provide a DOS program-level 
testing tool. Simply add a main function, declare and initialize the Request 
Header pointer, and test each driver command with a call to the appropriate C 
routine. While this is oversimplification, it is a valid test method similar to the 
one presented in chapter 10. Listing 11-10 shows an example of a main function 
that calls the C Device Driver routines. 


Listing 11-10. The code for a sample main function to test the C driver 


routines. 
yy Device Driver Test Program at aa 
/* includes Py 


#include "driver.h" 


/* 


globally defined variables ay. 


rh_t far *rhptr;/* far pointer to request header */ 


/* 
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prototypes oy 


Listing 11-10. (cont.) 


void 
void 
void 
void 
void 
void 
void 
void 
void 
void 
void 
void 
VOLG. 
void 
void 
void 
void 
void 
void 
void 
void 
void 


mediacheck (void); 
getbpb (void) ; 
Lochlanput (void) + 
ImMpuULLVOLVG)> 
ndinput (void); 
inputstatus (void) ; 
input flush (void) ; 
output (void) ; 
outputverify (void) ; 
outputstatus (void) ; 
outputflush (void) ; 
LOC Louteut. (void) > 
deviceopen (void) ; 
deviceclose (void) ; 
removeable (void) ; 
outputbusy (void); 
badcommand (void) ; 
genericioctl (void); 
getdevice (void); 
setdevice (void) ; 
1octlquery (void) ; 
Ln (vor); 


int main (int *argc, char **argv) 


{ 


cal 6 Fe em cal Vas a 


/* add code here to test each device driver command */ 


/* sample Init command lt J 


rhinit..rh.emd <= 0+ 


Photr =: (eh t far *).erh init: 


Switch (rhptr->cmd) 


{ 

case 0 init(); break; 

case l mediacheck(); break; 
case 2 getbpb(); break; 

case 3: ioctlinput(); break; 
case 4: input(); break; 

case 5: ndinput(); break; 

case 6 inputstatus(); break; 
case 7 inputflush(); break; 
case 8: output(); break; 

case 9: outputverify(); break; 
case 10: outputstatus(); break; 
case 11: outputflush(); break; 
case 12: ioctloutput(); break; 
case 13: deviceopen(); break; 
case 14: deviceclose(); break; 
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/* initialize rhptr */ 
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Listing 11-10. (cont.) 


case 15: removeable(); break; 
case 16: outputbusy(); break; 
case 17: badcommand(); break; 
case 18: badcommand(); break; 
case 19: genericioctl(); break; 
case 20: badcommand(); break; 
case 21: badcommand(); break; 
case 22: badcommand(); break; 
case 23: getdevice(); break; 
case 24: setdevice(); break; 
case 25: ioctlquery(); break; 
default: 


printf£("\nIllegal Command Number $d\n",rhptr->cmd) ; 


} 


/* add code here to display the Request Header contents */ 


} 


Summary 


In this book we have presented much information on device drivers. We have 
shown you what it takes to build a console, a printer, a clock, and a RAM disk 
device driver. We have covered, in detail, all the parts of a device driver. In this 
last chapter, we have discussed a method of writing device drivers in C and have 
explored the requirements of writing drivers for the new CD-ROM technology. 
You have seen how to build working device drivers, from simple ones to complex 
ones. Now you can go on to building custom device drivers of your own! 


Questions 


1. Is there a difference in compiling CDRIVER.C in the small or the tiny — 


model? 
What is the purpose of the char far cast of init in the Init routine? 
What do I need to be aware of if I use a lot of C library code? 


How can I minimize the size of my C device drivers? 


Answers may be found in appendix F. 
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Intel Architecture 


An Overview of the Intel Architecture 


T.. appendix provides a “refresher course” on the architecture of Intel 
8086/8088 systems. The following sections review the memory structure and 
segmentation techniques, the I/O structure, and the register structure of the 
8086/8088 system. Reviewing the contents of this appendix will enable you to 
acquire a basic level of knowledge to aid you in better understanding the 
information presented in the main body of this book. 

As an introduction, let’s start by reviewing the basic characteristics of the 
8086 and 8088 CPU chips. 


The Intel 8086/8088 Microprocessor Chips 


The Intel 8086 is a 16-bit microprocessor chip available in speeds of 8MHz, 
10MHz, and 12MHz. The 8086 was the first successful microprocessor chip to 
include memory segmentation, a feature that provided freedom from the design 
limitations of earlier chips. Before the introduction of the 8086, 8-bit chips could 
address only 64K via 8-bit addresses. The 8086 can address 1 Mb of data with 
only 16-bit addresses. This is accomplished by segmenting memory into separate 
64K groups of data. Each 64K group is controlled by hardware and instructions 
integral to the 8086. 

There are few differences between the 8086 and 8088 CPU chips. The 
primary distinction is in the external data bus, which is the mechanism used to 
transfer data between external devices and the CPU. The popular 8088 chip is 
an 8-bit bus version of the 8086. Its instruction set and basic architecture are 
identical to those of the 8086. Instead of the 16-bit external data bus found on 
the 8086, however, the 8088 has an 8-bit external data bus. This difference is not 
significant for consideration in this book. However, it should be noted that the 
8088’s 8-bit data bus makes it easier to interface the many 8-bit devices used on 
older 8-bit microprocessor systems. 
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CPU speed is another aspect in which the 8086 and 8088 differ. Typically, 
8088-based systems run with a 4.77-MHz clock speed, much slower than the 
8-MHz speed of the 8086. However, there are now versions of the 8088 that run 
at faster speeds, thereby reducing the distinction between the two chips. 


The 8086/8088 Memory Structure 
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The 8086/8088 system manages memory in 8-bit quantities called bytes. Up to 
approximately 1 million bytes (1Mb) can comprise memory, with each byte having 
its own unique address. The possible range of addresses for 1Mb of data is 
expressed in hexadecimal form as the numbers 00000 to FFFFF. In binary form, 
these addresses are represented as 0000 0000 0000 0000 0000 to 1111 11111111 
1111 1111. 

Two consecutive bytes form one word. Each byte within a word has its own 
byte address: the smaller of the two byte addresses within a word is used as the 
word address. Figure A-1 illustrates how memory is viewed as a series of bytes, 
with pairs of bytes being viewed as words. Note that when the lower byte 
address is an even number, the word is said to start at an even address. If the 
lower address is an odd number, the word is said to start at an odd address. The 
important concept to understand here is that the 8086/8088 memory is always 
viewed as a series of 8-bit bytes. Even when it is necessary to access (and 
manipulate) the contents of memory in the 16-bit quantities called words, the 
CPU treats each word as two bytes. 


Data Storage in 8086/8088 Memory 


One important aspect of the memory structure of an 8086/8088 is the method of 
data storage in memory. We have defined a word as 16 bits. These bits are 
numbered from 0 (least-significant, or low-order, bit) to 15 (most-significant, or 


_ high-order, bit). Bits 0 through 7 are referred to as the low-order (least-signifi- 


cant) byte. Bits 8 through 15 are referred to as the high-order (most-significant) 
byte. Example 2 from figure A-1 illustrates how a 16-bit word in memory might 
be viewed. | 

As noted earlier, the address of the word is the lower of the two addresses 
of the bytes comprising the word. Therefore, the low-order byte has the lower 
memory address, and the high-order byte has the higher memory address. 

This is an important concept to understand. The technique by which 16-bit 
quantities are stored in the byte-oriented 8086/8088 memory structure makes it 
appear that data is stored backwards in memory. To illustrate this point, let’s 
take a look at some examples. 


2. 
15 1413 1211109 8 765432 10 


w— High-order_»| .___._ Low-order__, 
byte byte 


Figure A-1: The Intel 8086/8088 memory structure: 1. the sixteen-bit 
general purpose registers; 2. a single sixteen-bit memory register 
comprised of two eight-bit bytes; 3. Intel memory showing a word 
071Dh at address location 00006. 


Looking first at numeric data, the numeric value 1,821 (decimal) is repre- 
sented as the hexadecimal value 071Dh (the h indicates hexadecimal). If the 
value 071Dh is stored in the word beginning at address 00006, byte 00006 would 
contain the value 1Dh, and byte 00007 would contain the value 07h. Figure A-1 
illustrates how the value 071Dh would be stored (example 3). 


Paragraphs 


Another important aspect of the 8086/8088 memory structure is that of para- 
graphs. A paragraph is defined to have 16 bytes. The paragraph address is the 
address of the lowest byte contained in the paragraph. It follows that one million 
bytes (1Mb) of memory can also be viewed as illustrated by table A-1. 

Notice that there are FFFFh (or 65,536) paragraphs for a total of FFFFFh 
(1 million) bytes. All paragraph address are fixed (that is, automatically defined) 
by the memory structure. The effect of this fixed definition is that all paragraph 
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Paragraph address Bytes in paragraph 
(in hex) (in hex) 

00000 | 00000-0000F 

00010 | 00010-0001F 

00020 00020-0002F 

FFFFO FFFFO-FFFFF 


Table A-1: 1Mb of Memory as Viewed in Paragraphs. 


addresses (when expressed in hexadecimal) end with 0. Each paragraph consists 
of 16 bytes, numbered from 0 to 15 (decimal) or from 0 to F (hexadecimal). The 
byte addresses of the bytes within a paragraph are then determined by taking 
the paragraph address and adding 0h to Fh (0 to 15 decimal) (see table A-1). The 
significance of this method of viewing memory as paragraphs will be seen in the 
upcoming discussion. Let’s continue by looking at how the 8086/8088 segments 
its memory. | 


Memory Segmentation 


The 8086/8088 supports a maximum of 1Mb of memory, with the highest byte 
address being FFFFFh. Representing the location of each byte in its absolute 
form (called the absolute address) requires 20 bits. However, the 8086/8088 
system is a 16-bit system. How do we represent a 20-bit address in 16 bits? Intel’s 
answer was to organize memory into segments. 

One segment is defined as any number of bytes up to a maximum of 64K. A 
segment may start any place in memory, as long it is on a paragraph boundary. 
This means that the absolute address of the start of a segment would always 
end in 0 (for example, 034F0h). Thus, we can “throw away” the last 4 bits of 
the segment’s starting absolute address, leaving a 16-bit segment address. 
Therefore, the segment starting at absolute location 034F0h can be represented 
by the 16-bit segment address of 034Fh. Remember this concept of a 16-bit 
segment address; it will quickly become more significant. 

Now, if Bach segment contains a maximum of 64K, the bytes are numbered 
within the segment as 0 to 65,535 (decimal) or 0000 to FFFF (hexadecimal). To 
reference a byte within a segment in this manner is to use the byte offset within 
the segment. Notice that the byte offset can be represented with a 16-bit value. 

To illustrate this, we can look at the earlier example of the segment that 
started at location 034F0h. We saw that this segment is more conveniently 
referenced as segment 034Fh. Now, let’s consider location 034F6h as being within 
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the segment. This byte location is located 6 bytes from the start (034F0h) of the 
segment. We therefore say that byte 034F6h is at offset 6 within the segment 
034Fh. Now, let’s review everything and tie it together. 

We said before that the 8086/8088 system is a 16-bit system. This implies 
that the largest address that can be formed must be represented as a 16-bit value. 
We also saw, however, that if we want to address up to 1Mb of memory, we need 
to have 20-bit addresses. By splitting memory into paragraphs of 16 bytes each, 
any paragraph in memory can be referenced by a 16-bit address. 

Earlier, we saw that a segment is defined to start on a paragraph boundary. 
It follows that a segment can start at any paragraph in memory and be referenced 
by the 16-bit address of that paragraph. Finally, if each segment contains up to 
64K within it, each byte can be referenced by a 16-bit address. It becomes quickly 
obvious that, to the user, it is often convenient to refer to a specific location in 
memory as: 


segment: offset 


where the offset is the byte offset within the segment. The next section will show 
how this fits into the architecture of the 8086/8088 system as designed by Intel. 


Memory Segmentation and Segment Registers 


Any given program can address all of the 1Mb of memory. However, at any one 
time, only 256K is available for access by the program. Why? 

Any program running under MS-DOS on the 8086/8088 is allowed to specify 
up to four distinct segments for simultaneous use within the program. Because 
each segment is a maximum of 64K, the program is limited to referencing only 
256K at any one time. 

We will explain the reasons for this restriction later in this section. However, 
it should be noted here that the restriction is only for simultaneous access to 
multiple segments at any one time. Essentially, all of memory is available to the 
program, if necessary. 

Each of the four segments that may be declared by a program has a specific 
use within the program. The intended purpose of each segment is identified by 
its name. The four segment names are: Code Segment, Data Segment, Extra 
Segment, and Stack Segment. 

The Code Segment is the segment that contains the program instructions, 
and the Data Segment contains the program’s data. The Extra Segment may be 
used for storing additional data and is usually used to hold and manipulate string 
data. The Stack Segment may be specified for the dedicated purpose of containing 
the program’s run-time stack (used for calling subroutines and passing data 
arguments between routines). 
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To allow the program to reference these four segments, the 8086/8088 
defines four 16-bit hardware segment registers to hold the starting addresses of 
the segments. These registers are named CS (Code Segment register), DS (Data 
Segment register), ES (Extra Segment register), and SS (Stack Segment regis- 
ter). As noted in the introduction to memory segments, a segment may start 
anywhere in memory, as long as it is on a paragraph boundary. The segment 
registers are used to hold the 16-bit starting paragraph addresses of their 
respective segments. 

A program will always use at least one register, the CS register, to hold its 
code and sometimes its data. The .COM files that are so familiar to you in 
MS-DOS are examples of programs that use a single 64K segment to hold 
program code, data, and the stack. These programs are characterized by their 
compact size and the high speed at which they can be loaded into memory 
(from disk). 

More commonly a program will declare at least the Data Segment (DS) in 
addition to its code segment. The use of a data segment allows the program code 
to grow to a larger size, while also providing the capability of handling more data 
in memory. In the case of very large programs, the additional ES and SS registers 
may also be declared. 

Earlier it was noted that all 1Mb of memory is available to the program if 
required. How is this done? The easiest way to understand this is to consider a 
program that requires 256K of data space (code not included). 

Storing 256K of data requires the use of four segments at 64K each. 
However, the program may declare only one data segment. This data segment is 
pointed to by the DS register. If the program loads all 256K of data into four 
different segments of memory, it can change the contents of the DS register to 
point to each data segment as it is needed. Doing so allows it to handle its required 
256K of data properly. 

Although this is a nifty technique for managing large amounts of data, it is 
not often done in assembly language programs. However, it is frequently set up 
and performed automatically within programs written in higher-level languages, 
such as Pascal and C. In such programs, this type of segment-register manipu- 
lation might be done for the Code and Extra segments, as well as for the Data 
Segment. 


Hardware Registers in the 8086/8088 Architecture 
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In the previous discussion of memory segments, it was noted that the 8086/8088 
has four hardware registers dedicated to controlling the four segments that may 
be declared by a program. There are nine additional hardware registers in the 
8086/8088 architecture, for a total of thirteen 16-bit hardware registers. 
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Register Group Registers Contained in Group 
General registers AX, BX, CX, and DX 

Pointer and Index registers SP, BP, SI, and DI 

Segment registers CS, DS, ES, and SS 

Instruction Pointer register IP 


Table A-2: 8086/8088 16-bit Hardware Registers. 


The thirteen 16-bit hardware registers of the 8086/8088 architecture are 
divided into four groups. These four groups and their respective registers are 
listed in table A-2. 


General Registers 


AX, BX, CX, DX are the general purpose 16-bit registers. Each of these 16-bit 
registers can also be considered as two 8-bit registers, distinguished as the high- 
and low-order bytes of the respective 16-bit register and referenced, respectively, 
as AH, AL, BH, BL, CH, CL, DH, and DL. A reference to an 8-bit register is the 
same as a reference to the high- or low-order byte of the respective 16-bit register. 
These 8-bit register designations have been carried over from the 8080/8085 8-bit 
microprocessors for compatibility. 

Each of the 16-bit registers (and some of the 8-bit half-registers) have 
specialized uses in certain 8086/8088 instructions. Figure A-1 illustrates how the 
16-bit registers (and their 8-bit half-registers) are viewed (example 1). 


Pointer and Index Registers 


The four Pointer and Index registers are SP (Stack Pointer), BP (Base Pointer), 
SI (Source Index), and DI (Destination Index). 

The SP (Stack Pointer) register points to the current “top of stack” within 
the Stack Segment. When the stack is used, it “grows” from the top of memory 
(high-address locations) in the Stack Segment down to the bottom of memory 
(lower-address locations) in the Stack Segment. This current “bottom-of-stack” 
memory is called the top of the stack. The SP register points to this location. In 


_ other words, the SP register is always pointing to the location at which the stack 


will be expanded downward. The SP is also described as the pointer to the next 
available location on the stack. 

The BP (Base Pointer) is used with the Stack Pointer. It is an offset from 
the Stack Pointer, and is used to retrieve data from the Stack. 
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The SI and DI registers primarily function as the Source Index and Desti- 
nation Index for string instructions. Both may also function as general-purpose 
index registers, if the need arises. The string instructions are a special-purpose 
subset of the 8086/8088 instruction set. They provide extensive string-manipu- 
lation capabilities that were relatively unknown in previous assembly language 
instruction sets. 


Segment Registers 


As discussed earlier, four segment registers are available to a program: CS, DS, 
ES, and SS. The CS (Code Segment) register points to the current code segment. 
The DS (Data Segment) register points to the current data segment. 

The ES (Extra Segment) register points to the current extra segment. The 
use of this extra segment is optional. Its primary use is by string instructions for 
the manipulation of string (character) data. 

The SS (Stack Segment) register points to the current stack segment. 
Although its use is optional, most programs will have one allocated. 


Instruction Pointer Register 


The last of the thirteen 16-bit registers in the 8086/8088 architecture is the 
Instruction Pointer (IP) register, which contains the address of the next instruc- 
tion to be executed. The IP register is used with the CS register to fetch the next 
instruction from memory. 


Flags 


The final aspect of our discussion of the 8086/8088 registers concerns the group 
of nine 1-bit flags that record information concerning processor activity. Instruc- 
tions within a program set or reset these flags to indicate the state of the CPU 
after the execution of one or more instructions. The 8086/8088 instruction set 
includes special assembler instructions that will test these flags for their current 
setting. These test instructions are often used after other instructions that may 
affect the status of one or more flags. Table A-3 lists the nine flags and describes 
their functions. 


The 8086/8088 Input/Output (I/O) Structure 
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All input or output (I/O) is accomplished through one of two mechanisms, I/O 
ports and interrupts. The I/O ports are essentially the points of interface between. 
the 8086/8088 processor and the device controllers. There are 65,536 (64K) I/O 
ports defined for an 8086/8088 system. Each I/O port is attached to the address 
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Flag 

Mnemonic Flag Name Function 

OF Overflow Flag Set if a result has overflowed a range. 

DF Direction Flag Determines the direction of string 
instructions. 

IF Interrupt Enable Flag Allows/disallows interrupts to be 
processed.* 

TF Trap Flag If set, tells the 8086/8088 to single- 
step instruction execution for program 
debugging. 

SF Sign Flag Set when an arithmetic instruction 
generates a negative result. 

ZF Zero Flag Set when an arithmetic instruction 
produces a zero result. 

AF Auxiliary Flag Indicates carry generated from the 
least-significant four bits of the last 
instruction’s result. 

PF Parity Flag Set when a result has even parity. 

CF Carry Flag Set if the result of an operation has 


generated a carry. 


*When IF is clear, all interrupts are disabled, with the exception of the Non- 
Maskable Interrupt (NMI). 


Table A-3: 8086/8088 1-bit flags. 


and data busses in the same manner as memory. When the CPU wishes to 
transfer data to/from a device via its assigned port, it sends out the “address” of 
the port to the address bus. The CPU then transfers data to/from the port via 
special-purpose I/O assembler instructions. Each port is used to transfer 8 bits 
of data. When necessary, two consecutive ports are joined to form a 16-bit port. 
I/O ports can be used for input, output, or both. A program may transfer data to 
or from a device by directly referencing these ports in the manner described 
above. However, this is awkward and tedious, so most programs use the second 
method of performing I/O (see the next paragraph). 

The second method of performing I/O is through interrupts which are 
external signals to the microprocessor issued from the device. 

A typical example of an interrupt is the pressing of a key on the keyboard. 
When this action occurs, a signal is sent to the processor, telling it that a key 
press has occurred. The operating system must then service that interrupt by 
recognizing which key has been pressed and sending that information to what- 
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ever program is running at the time. To be more specific, whenever any interrupt 
occurs, the interrupt signal will cause the 8086/8088 CPU to stop processing, save 
its current state of operation, and then service this request. When this servicing 
is completed, the CPU will return to what it was doing, after restoring its previous 
state of operation. | 

In addition to interrupts initiated from external devices, such as a keyboard, 
interrupts may also occur as a result of processor faults (divide by zero, memory 
parity, etc.). It should also be noted that interrupts may be internally generated. 
This usually occurs when a program wishes to perform a certain function, such 
as terminating itself or initiating output to a printer. 

In general, most I/O will involve both methods: using instructions to access 
the I/O ports and using the interrupt mechanism. 


Software Interrupts 


The same hardware interrupt mechanism may be used in software by programs. 
Control is passed to software routines by issuing an interrupt (int) instruction. 
Before this instruction can be issued, the address of the routine must be stored 
in the interrupt vector address. 

Each interrupt has an associated vector in the low-order memory of the 
8086/8088. This vector is four bytes and contains the offset and segment address 
of the routine to vector to when the int instruction is issued. 

Each group of four bytes contains the offset and segment addresses of the 
routine associated with the specific interrupt number. 


The 80286 
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Intel announced the 80286 in 1981 and gave new life to the PC. The 80286 
extended the 8088/86 architecture by increasing the addressing capability to 1 
gigabyte of virtual memory with a maximum of 16Mb of real memory. The same 
8088/86 instructions (plus several new instructions) were still available but 
optimized to yield a two- to three-times performance improvement over the 
8088/86 at the same clock rate. 

The major new feature of the 80286 was the ability to operate in both real 
and Protected Virtual Address mode (commonly referred to as protected mode). 
In real mode (a term used to describe the regular 8088/86 programming mode), 
program addresses are real physical addresses and memory references are direct. 
Running several programs means that programs are loaded into memory, one 
after the other, with each program having different addresses but sharing the 
same pool of memory. Any one program can easily write into another program’s 
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memory space and destroy valuable data. In Protected mode, each program is 
given a unique set of memory pages and each address is treated as a logical 
address. This means that memory references are no longer direct, but require a 
translation to determine the actual physical memory location. Thus, each pro- 
gram could refer to address 100, which after translation can be anywhere in 
physical memory. The greatest benefit of this scheme is that programs are 
always protected from one another. The term Virtual refers to the ability for a 
single program to address more memory than physically exists on the machine. 
See figure A-2 for an example illustrating the differences between real and 
protected mode environments. 

Most existing programs that run fine under DOS are unlikely to run in 
protected mode since they are written for regular 8088/86 programming mode 
(1.e., real mode). Commonplace programming practices (such as writing directly 
to video memory) make these programs ill-behaved with respect to protected 
mode rules. Also, there is a choice as to who provides the protected mode 
environment, the operating system or each individual program. The best solution 
is to have the operating system provide a protected mode environment. However, 
the Protected mode features of the 80286 require that the host operating system 
be modified to support these features. DOS, as of version 5, does not have that 
capability. However, there are versions of UNIX that were designed to use the 
Protected mode operation of the 80286, as was OS/2. Hopefully a future version 
of DOS will provide support for multiple program execution with full memory 
protection. 

For further information, an excellent guide to the 80286 is Inside the 80286 
by Ed Strauss (New York: Prentice Hall Press, 1986). 


The 80386 


Announced in 1985, Intel’s 80386 was a major advancement in processor tech- 
nology. In addition to being upwardly compatible with the 8088/86 and the 80286, 
the 80386 added many new hardware features. The 80386 is a 32-bit processor 
with 32-bit registers, its data paths address up to 4 gigabytes of physical memory 
up to 64 terabytes (each terabyte equal to 1024 gigabytes) of virtual memory. 

The basic 8088/86 instruction set has been further optimized and, with the 
higher speeds of the 80386, can provide performance that is several orders of 
magnitude faster than the basic 8088. 

The most significant feature of the 80386 is its Protected Virtual Address 
Mode. Like the 80286, this mode of operation provides virtual memory and 
memory protection between programs. However, once in protected mode, the 
80386 can establish Virtual 8086 Mode tasks. Each task creates an environment 
that appears to be an entire 8088/86 machine and can host an operating system 
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Figure A-2: Differences between real and protected mode 
environments. 
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Figure A-3: The 80386 protected mode environment. 


and its programs. This solves the problem with the 80286’s inability to run real 
mode programs in protected mode. 

Figure A-3 illustrates how powerful this feature can be; a single 80386 can 
create several virtual 8086 mode tasks, each running a different copy of DOS. 
Alongside these DOS sessions, there are 80286-based protected mode programs 
as well as 80386-based protected mode programs. 

Another important feature of the 80386 is its ability to provide an alterna- 
tive to the complicated segment:offset mechanisms of earlier processors. A linear 
addressing capability (also known as a flat model) results from the use of 32-bit 
offsets, yielding 4 gigabytes of direct non-segmented addressing. However, this 
capability is not without its drawbacks; using the 32-bit features of the 80386 
requires modifications to assemblers, compilers, programs, and operating 
systems. 
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In 1988, Intel announced the 80386SX, which is an 80386 with a 16-bit data 
bus. To programmers, the 80386SX was still a 32-bit processor internally, but 
externally, the 16-bit data bus made it easier to design systems around the 
80386SX. Intel priced the 80386SX very reasonably so as to give the low end of 
the PC market 32-bit power, while allowing Intel to defend itself against 80286 
processors made by other manufacturers. 


The 80486 


Announced in 1989, Intel’s 80486 processor was a big disappointment to many. 
Instead of breaking new ground, the 80486 was no more than a 80386 with a 
built-in numeric coprocessor and an 8K cache. The cache is a high-speed memory 
area that stores frequently-used instructions and data, allowing the fast 80486 
processor to execute instructions out of the cache at a faster rate than out of 
normal main memory. To be fair to Intel, the 80486 presented a continuation of 
Intel’s work on optimization of the 8088/86 instruction set; the 80486 runs twice 
as fast as its 80386 counterpart at the same clock rate. 

For further information, a complete guide to the entire Intel family of 
processors from the 8088 to the 80486 is PC Magazine Programmer’s Technical 
Reference: The Processor and Coprocessor by Robert L. Hummel (California: Ziff 
Davis Press, 1992). 


Future Developments 
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In 1991, Advanced Micro Devices (AMD) introduced their 80386-compatible line 
of processors. With their plug-compatible chips, AMD became the first clone 
manufacturer of the heart of the PC. Other companies have announced their 
intentions to offer similar products. Such competition means higher performance 
machines at ever-lowering prices. 

Intel has also been very busy planning their future product strategies. A 
special lower-cost version of their 80486, the 80486SxX, is available. The 80486SX 
runs at slower speeds and its numeric coprocessor is disabled. Upcoming versions 
of the 80486 chips will have faster internal clocks, allowing users to plug in a 
faster chip for more power without making other changes to their hardware. 
Other planned chips include higher levels of integration, combining peripheral 
and graphics controllers on a single chip. 

As far as the next generation processor, Intel has leaked a few details 
regarding the 80586, which features another doubling of performance over the 
80486. Other rumored features include fault-tolerance (the ability to detect and 
correct any malfunctions during operation) and multiprocessing (the ability to 
use several processors in parallel). 
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Extended Memory 


The design of the original IBM PC provided for up to 640K in a 1Mb machine. 
This amount of memory was an order of magnitude more than previously 
available on CP/M machines, however, this still was not enough. Newer proces- 
sors such as the 80286 provided the ability to address memory in excess of 1Mb 
(commonly referred to as extended memory), but programming support for this 
capability was slow to follow. The reason for this lack of programming support 
was simple: such support required the processor and programs to be operating 
in protected mode. Over the years there were numerous attempts at providing 
access to extended memory from within DOS programas; let’s take a short look at 
the major efforts of addressing and using extended memory. 


VDISK 


The IBM PC AT was shipped with DOS version 3.0 and part of the DOS package 
included a RAM disk, VDISK.SYS, that used extended memory. IBM had come 
up with a scheme to use extended memory to simulate a virtual disk. 

The VDISK method, as it became known, consisted of a header placed at the 
beginning of extended memory followed by the extended memory being used. Each 
subsequent user would place a similar header in front of its use of extended 
memory. A pointer from the first header would point to the second header, and so 
forth. Figure A-4 shows two VDISKs sharing extended memory. The VDISK method 
also used Interrupt 19h to maintain control information for this virtual disk. 

The VDISK method is largely limited to using extended memory as RAM 
disks. Current versions of VDISK no longer use the original method to access 
extended memory. 


Interrupt 15h 


Hidden within the PC AT’s ROM BIOS is an Interrupt function, 15H, that 
provides very basic extended memory services. There are two functions: get 
amount of available extended memory and move data to/from conventional to 
extended memory. Unlike the VDISK method of bottom-up memory allocation, 
the Interrupt 15h method allocated memory from the top down. See Figure A-5. 

The use of Interrupt 15h is very simple. Each user of extended memory 
issues a 15h interrupt to determine the amount of memory available. Then, the 
user takes over the 15h interrupt so that subsequent requests for memory (by a 
new user) will allow it to return an amount that is the original number reduced 
by the current amount in use. Thus, each successive user sees a smaller amount 
of memory available. 

Many older DOS programs that use extended memory rely on the Interrupt 
15h method. 
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Figure A-4: The VDISK method of extended memory allocation. 
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Figure A-5: Interrupt 15h method of extended memory allocation. 
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A Note About Expanded Memory 


These two methods for extended memory management required the services of a 
protected mode processor. About the same time that IBM introduced their PC 
AT, there was also an attempt to provide support for additional memory (beyond 
1Mb) without the use of an 80286 processor. This method relied on the use of 
external hardware in the form of an I/O card with memory installed on it. Instead 
of extending the addressing limits of the 8088/86, Expanded Memory Specifica- 
tion (EMS) used a bank-switching memory scheme. 

EMS defines a 64K page frame in the area between 640K and 1Mb contain- 
ing four 16K pages that are windows into the EMS memory. Programs issue 
requests to the EMS manager (via interrupt 67h) to switch the page to any part 
of EMS memory. See Figure A-6. 
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Figure A-6: An example of EMS memory. 
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EMS is very popular because of its universal availability on all PCs. In 
addition, the EMS rules allow for multiple users and for the ability to execute 
code from EMS memory. 


Writing Protected Mode programs 


Writing a protected mode program is a very difficult task, requiring a deep 
understanding of how protected mode works. For example, protected mode 
programs need to start in real mode, then set up the protected mode environment 
(and switch to protected mode), load the program code and execute it, and then, 
finally, undo everything at the end to return back to real mode and DOS. In 
addition, the protected mode program needs to provide a mechanism of accessing 
real mode DOS, BIOS, and hardware services from within protected mode. 

Fortunately, this impossible task has been made easy by the use of DOS- 
extender toolkits, available from several companies. In essence, you build your 
application following the rules and guidelines indicated and then link in the DOS 
extender libraries. Your programs will then be able to take full advantage of 
protected mode operations. 


XMS 


The eXtended Memory Specification (XMS) was developed by Microsoft, Intel, 
AST Research, and Lotus in 1988. It was the first attempt to provide a industry- 
wide solution to accessing extended memory. 

Sharing the DOS multiplex interrupt (2Fh), XMS services include the ability 
for several users to request and release extended memory. In addition, the XMS 
standard defined how programs can use the High Memory Area (HMA), the space 
between 1024K and 1088K. 

XMS has been very popular because it solves the problems of the VDISK/In- 
terrupt 15h methods that do not allow releasing memory nor moving data 
between extended and conventional memory. 


VCPI 


A parallel development to XMS, the Virtual Control Program Interface (VCPI) 
was announced by Phar Lap and Quarterdeck Office Systems in 1987. It was 
developed to allow DOS extenders to work with EMS emulators on 80386/80486 
processors. DOS extenders, such as the one from Phar Lap, routinely use ex- 
tended memory to load large programs, not just for extra data space. 

VCPI provides for mode switching between real and protected mode, and an 
extensive set of extended memory management services. It is built on top of the 
EMS standard and VCPI requests are serviced through the same Int 67h method. 
VCPI services are normally provided by DOS extender libraries. 
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DPMI 


DOS Protected Mode Interface (DPMI) was Microsoft’s answer to VCPI and was 
initially an integral part of Windows 3.0. Although it is not compatible with 
VCPI, DPMI extended many of the features of VCPI. Asa result, DPMI provides 
better solutions for multitasking of protected mode programs, and for all of 
the protected mode-capable processors (80286 as well). 

Initial uses of DPMI are rather indirect; because Windows 3.0 is the only 
provider of DPMI services, Windows applications are DPMI applications. As 
DOS extenders are revised to provide DPMI services, DOS applications may 
coexist with Windows applications. Basic DPMI services are provided through 
Int 31h. 

Microsoft released control of DPMI to an industry group of developers in 
early 1990, thus insuring its vendor-independent role as an extended memory 
standard. 


The Future of Extended Memory 


At some point in the future, there will be an operating system that not only 
supports all of today’s programs, but protected mode programs as well. It will be 
up to Microsoft to provide protected mode operations within DOS, but until then, 
programs using DOS extenders are the only path to large applications. 

In summary, like the PC, the Intel architecture has become a defacto 
standard, with ever-increasing performance improvements and significant ad- 
vances in hardware technology. 
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Appendix B 


BIOS Interrupts 


Interrupt Sets 
Number Register 


5h 

Sh 

9h 

10h 
ah 
al 
ah 
ch 
cl 


BIOS Interrupts 


Description 


Print screen 
Time of day 
Keyboard service 
Video services 


Set Video Mode 

B/W Text Mode (40*25) CGA 

Color Text Mode (40*25) CGA 

B/W Text Mode (80*25) CGA 

Color Text Mode (80*25) CGA 

Color Graphics Mode (320*200) CGA 

B/W Graphics Mode (320*200) CGA 

B/W Graphics Mode (640*200) CGA 

B/W Text Mode (80*25) MDA 

Color Graphics Mode (160*200) PC Jr 

Color Graphics Mode (320*200) PC Jr 

Color Graphics Mode (640*200) PC Jr 

Color Graphics Mode (320*200) EGA 

Color Graphics Mode (640*200) EGA 

Color Graphics Mode (640*350) 2-color EGA 
Color Graphics Mode (640*350) 4-color EGA 
Color Graphics Mode (640*480) 2-color VGA 
Color Graphics Mode (640*480) 16-color VGA 
Color Graphics Mode (320*200) 256-color VGA 
Set Cursor Size 

Start row for cursor size 

(0O—7 for CGA) 

(0-13 for MDA) 

End row for cursor size 

(0-7 for CGA) 

(0-13 for MDA) 
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Interrupt 
Number 


10h 


Sets 
Register 


ah 
bh 


ah 


ah 
al 


ah 
al 


ch 
cl 


dh 


Returns 
Register 


dh 
dl 
ch 


cl 


ah 


dh 


dl 


ch 


bx 


Description 


2h 


3h 


4h 


5h 


6h 


Set Cursor Position 

Row (0—24) 

Column (0-40 or 0-80) 

Video page 

(O—7 for 40-column modes) 

(0O—3 for 80-column modes) 

(0 for graphics modes) 

Read Cursor Position 

Video page 

(0O—7 for 40-column modes) 

(0—3 for 80-column modes) 

(0 for graphics modes) 

Current row (0-24) 

Current column (0-40 or 0—80) 
Current start row for cursor size 
(0-7 for CGA) 

(0-13 for MDA) 

Current end row for cursor size 
(0O—7 for CGA) 

(O—13 for MDA) 

Read Light Pen Position 

Light Pen State 

(0 not triggered) (1 triggered) 
Triggered row number in text mode 
(0-24) 

Triggered column number in text mode 
(0O—39 or 0-79) 

Triggered raster line in graphics mode 
(0-199) 

Triggered pixel column in graphics mode 
(0-159 or 0-319 or 0-639) 

Set Display Page 

Display page desired 

(0—7 for 40-column modes) 

(0-3 for 80-column modes) 

Scroll Page Up 

Number of lines to scroll 

(0 to blank the screen) 

Row number of upper-left window 


Column number of upper-left window 
(0-39 for 40-column modes) 
(0O—79 for 80-column modes) 


Row number of lower-right window 


Interrupt 
Number 


10h 


Sets 
Register 


dl 


bh 
ah 
al 


ch 
cl 


dh 
dl 


bh 
ah 
bh 


ah 
bh 


al 
bl 


CX 


ah 
bh 


al 
bl 
cx 
ah 
bh 


bl 
ah 


Returns 
Register 


al 
ah 


BIOS Interrupts 


Description 


Th 


8h 


9h 


ah 


bh 


ch 


Column number of lower-right window 
(O—39 for 40-column modes) 

(0O—79 for 80-column modes) 

Display attributes for window 
Scroll Page Down 

Number of lines to scroll 

(0 to blank the screen) 

Row number of upper-left window 
Column number of upper-left window 
(0-39 for 40-column modes) 

(0O—79 for 80-column modes) 

Row number of lower-right window 
Column number of lower-right window 
(0O—39 for 40-column modes) 

(0O—79 for 80-column modes) 

Display attributes for window 

Read Character and Attribute 
Display page desired 

(0—7 for 40-column modes) 

(0O—3 for 80-column modes) 

ASCII code for character read 
Attribute for character read 

Write Character and Attribute 
Display page desired 

(O—7 for 40-column modes) 

(0O—3 for 80-column modes) 

ASCII code of character 

Attribute 

Number of times to write 

Character and Attribute 

Write Character 

Display page desired 

(0O—7 for 40-column modes) 

(0-3 for 80-column modes) 

ASCII code of character 
Foreground color 

Number of times to write Character 
Set Color Palette 

(0 background color for graphics mode) 
(0 border color for text mode) 

(1 palette selection) 

Color or palette (0-1) 

Write Pixel 
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Interrupt 
Number 


10h 


10h 


Sets 
Register 


al 
dx 


ex 


ah 
dx 


CX 


ah 
al 
bl 
ah 


ah 
al 
bh 


bl 


Returns 
Register 


al 


ah 


al 


bh 


Description 


dh 


eh 


10h 
00h 


Palette color 

Raster line desired 
(0-199) 

Pixel column desired 
(0-159 or 0-319 or 0-639) 
Read Pixel 

Raster line desired 
(0-199) 

Pixel column desired 
(0O—159 or 0-319 or 0-639) 
Palette color 

Write Character As TTY 
ASCII code of character 
Foreground color in graphics mode 
Get Video Mode 
Characters per line 

(20 or 40 or 80) 

Current video mode 

(See Set Video Mode) 
Current display page 

(0—7 for 40-column modes) 
(0O—3 for 80-column modes) 
Set Palette Registers (general) 
Set Palette Register 

Color value 

O1h blue 

02h green 

03h cyan 

04h red 

05h magenta 

06h brown 

07h white 

08h gray 

09h light blue 

Oah light green 

Obh light cyan 

Och light red 

Odh light magenta 

Oeh yellow 

Ofh intense white 


Palette register to set 
(O0Oh—Ofh) 


Interrupt 
Number 


BIOS Interrupts 


Sets Returns 
Register Register Description 
al 01h Set Border Color 
bh Color Value (see Set Palette Register) 
al 02h Set All Registers and Border 
es:dx Segment:offset to 17-byte color list 
al 03h Toggle Blink/Intensity Bit 
bl 00h enable intensity 
01h enable blinking 
al O7h Get Palette Register 
bl Palette Register (OOh—Ofh) 
bh Color value 
al 08h Get Border Color 
bh Color value 
al 09h Get Palette and Border 
es:dx Segment:offset of 17-byte buffer 
al 10h Set Color Register 
bx Color register to set 
ch Green value 
cl Blue value 
dh Red value 
al 12h Set Block of Color Registers 
bx First color register 
cx Number of color registers 
es:dx Segment:offset of color table 
al 13h Select Color Page (VGA only) 
bh Paging mode 
00h 4 register pages of 64 
01h 16 register pages of 16 
bl 00h 
bh Page number 
64 Register blocks (00—03h) 
16 Register blocks (00—0fh) 
bl Select page (O1h) 
al 15h Read Color Register (VGA only) 
bx Color register 
ch Green value 
cl Blue value 
dh Red value 
al 17h Read Block of Color Registers 
bx First color register to read 
cx Number of color registers to read 
es:dx _ Segment:offset of values 
al lah Read Color Page State 
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Interrupt 
Number 


Sets 
Register 


Returns 
Register 


bh 
bl 


CX 


dl 


Description 


1bh 


11h 
00h 


Olh 


02h 


03h 


04h 


20h 


21h 


22h 


23h 


24h 


30h 


Color page 

Current Paging mode 

00h for 4 register pages of 64 
01h for 16 page registers of 16 
Set Gray-scale Values 

First color register to set 
Number of color registers 
Character Generator 

User Font Load 

Number of bytes per character 
Block 

Number in table 

Position of first table character 
Segment:offset of font table 
Download 8 x 14 ROM 

Block 

Download 8 x 8 ROM 

Block 

Set Block Specifier 

Block selection 

Download 8 x 16 ROM 

Block 

Set Character Pointer (Int 1fh) 
Segment:offset to font table 
Set Character Pointer (Int 43h) 
Number of rows 

Bytes per character 
Segment:offset of font table 
Set (Int 48h) for 8 x 14 ROM 
Number of rows 

Number of rows per screen 
Set (Int 43h) for 8 x 8 ROM 
Number of rows 

Number of rows per screen 
Set (Unt 48h) for 8 x 16 ROM 
Number of rows 

Number of rows per screen 
Get Font Information 

Font pointer code 

Bytes per character 

Number of rows per screen 


Interrupt 
Number 


Sets 
Register 


ah 
bl 


bl 
bl 


bl 
al 


bl 
al 


bl 
al 


bl 


BIOS Interrupts 


Returns 
Register Description 


es:bp Segment:offset of font table 
12h Alternate Select 
10h Get EGA Information 
bh Display type 
00h Color 
01h Monochrome 
bl Amount of memory 
00h 64K 
Olh 128K 
02h 192K 
03h 256K 
ch Feature Bits 
cl Switch Setting 
20h = Select Alternate Print-screen Routine 
30h Set Scan Lines 
al Number of scan lines 
00h 200 
01h 350 
02h 400 
al VGA display mode 
00h inactive 
12h active 
31h Palette Loading 
Default control 
00h Enable 
01h Disable 
al Function support 
12h yes 
32h Video On/Off 
Default control 
00h Enable 
01h Disable 
al Function support 
12h yes 
33h Gray-scale Summing 
Default control 
00h Enable 
Olh Disable 
al Function support 
12h yes 
34h Cursor Emulation 
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Interrupt 
Number 


Sets 
Register 


Returns 
Register 


al 


al 


bl 35h 
al 


es:dx 
al 


bl 36h 
al 


al 


ah | 13h 
al 


es 
bp 
CX 


bh 
bl 
dh 


dl 
ah lah 


Description 


Default control 
00h Enable 
01h Disable 
Function support 
12h yes 
Switch Active Display 
Control 
00h Disable initial video adapter 
01h Enable system board video adapter 
02h Disable active video adapter 
03h Enable inactive video adapter 
Segment:offset for adapter data if Control is 
00h, 02h, or 003h 
Function support 
12h yes 
Screen Refresh 
Control 
00h enable 
Olh disable 
Function support 
12h yes 
Write String 
Attribute/Color/Cursor Position 
(0 Attribute/Color in bl 

cursor position in dh and dl) 
(1 Attribute/Color in bl 

cursor position at end of string) 
(2 Attribute/Color in string 

cursor position in dh and dl) 
(3 Attribute/Color in string 

cursor position at end of string) 
Segment address of character string 
Offset address of character string 
Number of characters in string 
Display page desired 
(O—7 for 40-column modes) 
(0-3 for 80-column modes) 
Attribute/color 
Start row 
(0-24) 
Start column (0-39 or 0-79) 
Get/Set Display Combination Code 


Interrupt Sets 


Number Register 


al 


bh 
bl 


ah 
es:di 


ah 
al 


al 
cx 
es:bx 


al 
cx 
es: bx 


Returns 
Register 


bh 


bl 


al 


al 


bl 


al 


BIOS Interrupts 


Description 


1bh 


Ich 
00h 


Olh 


02h 


Subfunction 
00h Get Display Code 
Alternative Display code 
Active Display code 
Display codes as follows 
00h No display 
01h MDA with 5151 monitor 
02h CGA with 5153/4 monitor 
03h reserved 
04h EGA with 5153/4 monitor 
05h EGA with 5151 monitor 
06h PGA with 5175 monitor 
07h VGA with monochrome monitor 
08h VGA with color monitor 
09h reserved 
Oah MCGA with digital color monitor 
Obh MCGA with analog monochrome 
monitor 

Och MCGA with analog color monitor 
Odh—feh reserved 
ffh unknown 

01h Set Display Code 
Alternative Display code 
Active Display code (see above) 

Status 

lah updated 

Get Display State 

Segment:offset buffer 

Status 

1bh if buffer is valid 

Display State 

Get Buffer Size Required 

Number of 64 byte buffers 

Save Video State 

Bit Map of States 

Segment:offset of buffer 

Status 

lch if video state saved 

Restore Video State 

Bit Map of States 

Segment:offset of buffer 
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Interrupt Sets 
Number Register 


1lih 

12h 

13h 
ah 
dl 
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Returns 
Register Description 


al Status 
1ch if video state restored 
Equipment Check 
ax Value as follows: 


Number of printers in bits 15-14 
Game adapter present in bit 12 
Number of serial ports in bits 11-9 
Number of diskette drives in bits 7-6 
(0 = 1 drive) 

(1 = 2 drives) 

(2 = 3 drives) 

(3 = 4 drives) 

Video mode in bits 5—4 

(1 40-column CGA text mode) 

(2 80-column CGA text mode) 

(3 80-column MDA text mode) 
System board memory (original PCs) 


(0 = 16 K) 
(1 = 32 K) 
(2 = 48 K) 
(3 = 64 K) 


80287 installed (AT only) in bit 1 
Diskette drives installed in bit 0 
Memory Available 
ax Available memory in K units 
Disk Services (diskette/fixed disk) 
Oh Reset Disk 
Drive number 
(Add 80h for fixed disk) 
ah | Error number if CF set 
(Oh no error) 
(1h _ invalid function) 
(2h bad address mark) 
(3h _ write protect violation) 
(4h sector not found) 
(5h_ reset failed) 
(6h media removed) 
(7h initialization error) 
(8h DMA failure) 
(9h DMA address error) 
(ah bad sector encountered) 
(10h parity error) 
(11h corrected parity error) 
(20h controller failure) 
(40h seek failure) 


BIOS Interrupts 


Interrupt 
Number 


13h 


Sets 
Register 


ah 
dl 


Returns 
Register 


al 


ah 


ah 


Description 


lh 


2h 


3h 


Ah 


(80h timeout) 

(aah drive not ready) 
(bbh unknown error) 
(cch write fault) 

(ffh sense failure) 

Get Disk Status 

Drive number 

(Add 80h for fixed disk) 
Status returned 

(See ah of Reset Disk) 


Read Disk Sectors 
Number of sectors to read 


Drive number 

(Add 80h for fixed disk) 

Head number 

Lower 8 bits of 10-bit cylinder number 
Upper 2 bits of 10-bit cylinder number 
In bits 6 and 7 

Start sector number in bits 0-5 


Segment address of data-transfer area 
Offset address of data-transfer area 
Status returned 

(See Reset Disk) 

Write Disk Sectors 

Number of sectors to write 

Drive number 

(Add 80h for fixed disk) 

Head number 

Lower 8 bits of 10-bit cylinder number 
Upper 2 bits of 10-bit cylinder number 
In bits 6 and 7 

Start sector number in bits 0-5 
Segment address of data-transfer area — 
Offset address of data-transfer area 
Status returned 

(See Reset Disk) 

Verify Disk Sectors 

Number of sectors to verify 


Drive number 
(Add 80h for fixed disk) 


Head number 
Lower 8 bits of 10-bit cylinder number 
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Interrupt 
Number 


13h 


Sets 
Register 


cl 


ah 
dl 


dh 
ch 
cl 


es 
bx 


ah 
al 
ch 
dh 
dl 


ah 
al 
ch 
dl 


ah 


Returns 


Register Description 


ah 
5h 
ah 
06h 
ah 
O7h 
ah 
Sh 


Upper 2 bits of 10-bit cylinder number 
In bits 6 and 7 

Start sector number in bits 0—5 

Status returned 

(See Reset Disk) 

Format tracks 

Drive number 

(Add 80h for fixed disk) 

Head number 

Lower 8 bits of 10-bit cylinder number 
Upper 2 bits of 10-bit cylinder number 
In bits 6 and 7 

Segment address of format table 
Offset address of format table 

Format table has four fields for each 
sector on the track: 

Byte 1 contains the cylinder number 
Byte 2 contains the head number 
Byte 3 contains the sector number 
Byte 4 contains the bytes per sector 

(0 = 128 bytes) 

(1 = 256 bytes) 

(2 = 512 bytes) 

(3 = 1024 bytes) 

Status returned 

(See Reset Disk) 

Format Bad Track 

Interleave factor 

Cylinder number 

Head number 


Drive number 
80h drive 0 
81h drive 1 


Status returned 
(see Reset Disk) 
Format Drive 
Interleave factor 
Cylinder number 
Drive number 
80h drive 0 

81h drive 1 
Status returned 
(see Reset Disk) 


Get Drive Parameters 


Interrupt 
Number 


Sets 
Register 


dl 


Returns 


BIOS Interrupts 


Register —- Description 


dl 
dh 
ch 
cl 
9h 
ah 
ah 
bh 
ah 
ch 


Drive number 

(Add 80h for fixed disk) 

Highest drive number 

Highest head number 

Lower 8 bits of 10-bit cylinder number 


Upper 2 bits of 10-bit cylinder number 
In bits 6 and 7 

Highest sector number in bits 0—5 
Initialize Drive Characteristics 

Read (Long) Sectors 

Number of sectors to read 

Drive number 

(Add 80h for fixed disk) 

Head number 

Lower 8 bits of 10-bit cylinder number 
Upper 2 bits of 10-bit cylinder number 
In bits 6 and 7 

Start sector number in bits 0-5 
Segment address of data-transfer area 
Offset address of data-transfer area 
Status returned 

(See Reset Disk) 

Write (Long) Sectors 

Number of sectors to write 

Drive number 

(Add 80h for fixed disk) 

Head number 

Lower 8 bits of 10-bit cylinder number 
Upper 2 bits of 10-bit cylinder number 
In bits 6 and 7 

Start sector number in bits 0-5 
Segment address of data-transfer area 
Offset address of data-transfer area 
Status returned 

(See Reset Disk) 

Seek 

Drive number 

(Add 80h for fixed disk) 

Head number 

Lower 8 bits of 10-bit cylinder number 
Upper 2 bits of 10-bit cylinder number 
In bits 6 and 7 
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Interrupt 
Number 


13h 
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Sets 
Register 


ah 


di 


ah 
dl 


es 
bx 


ah 
dl 


es 


bx 


ah 
dl 


ah 
dl 


ah 
dl 


ah 


Returns 
Register 


ah 


ah 


ah 


ah 


ah 


ah 


al 
ah 


Description 


dh 


eh 


10h 


1ih 


12h 


13h 


Status returned 

(See Reset Disk) 

Reset Disk (Alternate) 

Drive number 

(Add 80h for fixed disk) 
Status returned 

(See Reset Disk) 

Diagnostics: Read Test Buffer 
Drive number 

80h drive 0 

81h drive 1 

Segment address of diagnostic buffer 
Offset address of diagnostic buffer 
Status returned 

(See Reset Disk) 

Diagnostics: Write Test Buffer 
Drive number 

80h drive 0 

8ih drive 1 

Segment address of diagnostic buffer 
Offset address of diagnostic buffer 
Status returned 

(See Reset Disk) 

Drive Ready Test 

Drive number 

(Add 80h for fixed disk) 
Status returned 

(O = drive ready) 

(Otherwise, see Reset Disk) 
Recalibrate Disk 

Drive number 

(Add 80h for fixed disk) 
Status returned 

(See Reset Disk) 

Diagnostics: Controller RAM 
Drive number 

80h drive 0 

81h drive 1 

00h 

Status returned 

(See Reset Disk) 

Diagnostics: Controller Drive 


Interrupt 
Number 


Sets 
Register 


dl 


ah 


ah 
dl 


ah 
dl 


ah 
dl 
al 


ah 
ch 
cl 


dl 


Returns 


BIOS Interrupts 


Register Description 


al 
ah 

14h 
ah 

15h 
ah 
cx 
dx 

16h 
ah 

17h 
ah 

18h 
es 
di 


Drive number 

80h drive 0 

81h drive 1 

00h 

Status returned 

(See Reset Disk) 

Diagnostics 

Status returned 

(See Reset Disk) 

Get Disk Type 

Drive number 

(Add 80h for fixed disk) 

Status returned 

(0 = drive does not exist) 

(1 = diskette changeline not available) 
(2 = diskette changeline available) 
(3 = fixed disk see cx:dx) 
(Otherwise, see Reset Disk) 

Total sectors in fixed disk 

Total sectors in fixed disk 

Disk Status 

Drive number 

Status returned 

(0 = diskette has not been changed) 
(6 = diskette has been changed) 
(Otherwise, see Reset Disk) 

Set Disk Type 

Drive number 

Diskette type 

(1 = 320/360K disk) 

(2 = 320/3860K disk in 1.2Mb drive) 
(3 = 1.2Mb diskette in 1.2Mb drive) 
Status Returned 

(See Reset Disk) 

Set Media Type 

Lower 8 bits of 10-bit cylinder number 
Upper 2 bits of 10-bit cylinder number in bits 
6 and 7 

Number of sectors per track in bits 0-5 
Drive number | 

(Add 80h for fixed disk) 

Segment address of parameter table 
Offset address of parameter table 
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ah 
dl 


ah 
al 


es 
bx 
cl 

dl 


14h 
ah 
al 


dx 
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Interrupt Sets 
Number Register 


Returns 
Register 


ah 
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Description 


19h 


lah 


Oh 


Status returned 

(See Reset Disk) 

Park Disk Heads 

Drive number 

(Add 80h for fixed disk) 
Status returned 

(See Reset Disk) 

Format ESDI Disk 

Defect Table usage 

00h No defect table 

>00h Use defect table 
Segment address of defect table 
Offset address of defect table 
Modifier bits 

Drive number 

(Add 80h for fixed disk) 
Serial Port Services 
Initialize Serial Port parameters as follows: 
Baud rate in bits 5—7 

(0 = 110 baud) 

(1 = 150 baud) 

(2 = 300 baud) 

(3 = 600 baud) 

(4 = 1200 baud) 

(5 = 2400 baud) 

(6 = 4800 baud) 

(7 = 9600 baud) 

Parity in bits 3-4 

(0 = no parity) 

(1 = odd parity) 

(2 = no parity) 

(3 = even parity) 

Number of stop bits in bit 2 
(0 = 1 stop bit) 

(1 = 2 stop bits) 7 
Bits per character in bits 0-1 - 
(2 = 7-bit ASCII characters) 
(3 = 8-bit characters) 

Serial port desired 

(O = first) 

(1 = second) 


BIOS Interrupts 


Interrupt 
Number 


14h 


Sets 
Register 


ah 
al 
dx 


ah 
dx 


ah 
dx 


Returns 


Register Description 


ah 


al 


1h 


ah 


2h 


al 
ah 


3h 


al 
ah 


_ Line status returned 


(80 = timeout) 

(40 = shift register is empty) 
(20 = hold register is empty) 
(10 = break occurred) 

(08 = framing error) 

(04 = parity error) 

(02 = overrun) 

(01 = data is ready) 

Modem status returned 

(80 = Carrier detect) 

(40 = Ring indicator) 

(20 = DSR) 

(10 = CTS) 

(08 = Carrier detect change) 
(04 = Trailing edge ring detect) 
(02 = DSR change) 

(01 = CTS change) 

Send One Character 
Character to send 

Serial port desired 

(0 = first) 

(1 = second) 

Status returned 

(O = no error) 

(Bit 7 set = error 

See Initialize Serial Port) 
Receive One Character 
Serial port desired 


(O = first) 
(1 = second) 
Character received 


Status returned 

(0 = no error) 

(Bit 7 set = error 

See Initialize Serial Port) 
Get Serial Port Status 
Serial port desired 

(O = first) 

(1 = second) 

Status returned 

Status returned 

(See Initialize Serial Port) 
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Interrupt Sets Returns 
Number Register Register Description 


al Break setting 
: 00h No break 
01h Break 
bh Parity 
00h No parity 
01h Odd parity 
02h Even parity 
03h Stick parity odd 
04h Stick parity even 
bl Stop bits 
00h One stop bit 
01h Two stop bits 
(1 1/2 if ch = 00h) 
ch Data length 
00h 5-bits 
01h 6-bits 
02h 7-bits 
03h 8-bits 
cl Transmission rate 
00h 110 baud 
01h 150 baud 
02h 300 baud 
03h 600 baud 
04h 1200 baud 
05h 2400 baud 
06h 4800 baud 
07h 9600 baud 
08h 19200 baud 
dx COM port 
00h COM1: 
01h COM2: 
02h COMB: 
03h COMA4: 
ah Line status returned 
(See Initialize Serial Port) 
al Modem status returned 
(See Initialize Serial Port) 
ah 5h Extended Communications Port Control 
al 00h Get Modem Control Register 
dx COM port 
00h COM1: 
01h COM2: 
02h COMSB: 
03h COM4: 
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ah Ah Extended Initialization 


BIOS Interrupts 


Interrupt 
Number 


15h 


Sets 
Register 


bl 


dx 


ah 


ah 


ah 
es 
bx 


CX 


ah 


Returns 
Register Description 


ah Line status returned 
(See Initialize Serial Port) 
al Modem status returned 
(See Initialize Serial Port) 
bl Modem Control Register 


01h Data Terminal Ready (DTR) 
02h Request to Send (RTS) 
04h Outl 
08h Out2 
10h Loopback test 
eOh reserved 
Olh Set Modem Control Register 
Modem Control Register 
(See Get Modem Control Register) 
COM port 
00h COM1: 
01h COM2: 
02h COMSB: 
03h COM4: 
ah Line status returned 
(See Initialize Serial Port) 
al Modem status returned 
(See Initialize Serial Port) 
System Services 
00h Turn Cassette Motor On 
ah Error number if CF set 
00h Invalid command 
01h CRC error 
02h Data transitions lost 
03h No data found on tape 
04h Data not found 
86h No cassette port found 
01h Turn Motor Cassette Off 
ah Status returned 
(See Turn Cassette Motor On) 
02h # Read Cassette Data 
Segment address of buffer 


Offset address of buffer 
Number of bytes to read 
ah Status returned 
(See Turn Cassette Motor On) 
dx Number of bytes read 
es:bx Pointer to next available byte 


03h Write Cassette Data 
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Interrupt Sets Returns 
Number Register Register Description 


es Segment address of buffer 


bx Offset address of buffer 
cx Number of bytes to write 


ah Status returned 
(See Turn Cassette Motor On) 
es:bx Pointer to next available byte 
ah Ofh Format ESDI Unit Periodic Interrupt 
al Phase code 
00h reserved 
01h Surface analysis 
02h Formatting 
CF Carry Flag status 
set - end of operation 
clear - continue 
ah 21h Power On Self Test (POST) 
al 00h Read POST log 
bh Device code 
bl Device error 
ah Status returned 


00h successful 
86h error 
bx Number of POST errors 
es Segment address of POST error log 
di Offset address of POST error log 
al Olh Write to POST log 
bx POST error code 
ah Status returned 
00h successful 


01h POST log full 
86h error 


ah Afh Keyboard Intercept 
al Keyboard scan code 
al Keyboard scan code 


CF set - new keyboard scan code 
CF clear - old scan code 


ah 80h Device Open 
bx Device id 
cx Process id 
CF Carry Flag status 
clear - successful 
set - error 
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Interrupt 
Number 


Sets 
Register 


ah 
bx 


CX 


ah 
bx 


ah 

al 
ex:dx 
es:bx 


al 
ah 
dx 


dx 


ah 


ah 
ex:dx 


ah 
Cx 
eS:S1 


Returns 
Register 


CF 


CF 


CF 


al 

ax 
bx 
cx 


dx 


al 


CF 


BIOS Interrupts 


Description 


81h 


82h 


83h 
00h 


Olh 
84h 
00h 


Olh 


85h 


86h 


87h 


Device Close 

Device id 

Process id 

Carry Flag status 

clear - successful 

set - error 

Process Termination 
Process id 

Carry Flag status 

clear - successful 

set - error 

Event Wait 

Set Interval 
Microseconds 
Segment:offset of flag 
Carry Flag status 

clear - successful 

set - error 

Cancel Interval 

Read Joystick 

Read switch settings 
Switch settings (bits 4—7) 
Read Joystick position 
A(x) value 

A(y) value 

B(x) value 

B(y) value 

System Request Key 
Status returned 

00h key pressed 

01h key released 

Delay 

Time in microseconds 
(accuracy = 976 microseconds) 
Carry Flag status 

clear - successful 

set - error 

Move Extended Memory 
Number of words 
Pointer to global descriptor table 
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Interrupt Sets Returns 
Number Register Register Description 


ah Status returned 
00h successful 
01h RAM parity error 
02h Other exception 
03h Gate A20 failure 
86h Invalid request 
ah 88h Get Extended Memory Size 
CF Carry Flag status 
set - error 
ax Number of 1K blocks 
ah 89h Switch to Protected Mode 
bh IRQ8 offset 
| bl IRQO offset 
| es:di Pointer to global descriptor table . 
—_ Cx CS offset in Protected Mode 
CF Carry Flag status 
clear - successful 
set - error 
ah 90h Device Wait 
al Device type 
00h Disk timeout 
01h Diskette timeout 
02h Keyboard (no timeout) 
03h Pointing device 
80h Network (no timeout) 
fch Fixed disk reset 
fdh Diskette motor start 
feh Printer 
es:bx Segment:offset of request block 
CF Carry Flag status 
clear - no wait 
set - wait performed 
ah 91h I/O Complete 
al Device type 
(See Device Wait) 
CF Carry Flag status 
clear - successful 
set - error 
ah cOh Get System Configuration 
es:bx | Segment:offset of descriptor table 
CF Carry Flag status 
clear - successful 
set - error 
ah clh Get Extended BIOS Data Area 
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Interrupt 
Number 


Sets 
Register 


ah 
al 
bh 


al 


al 
bh 


al 
bh 


al 


BIOS Interrupts 


Returns 
Register Description 


es Segment of extended BIOS data area 
CF Carry Flag status 

clear - successful 

set - error 


c2h ‘Pointing Device Interface 
00h Pointing Device Control 
Control 
00h Enable 
01h Disable 
ah Status returned 
00h No error 
01h Invalid function call 
02h Invalid input 
03h Interface error 
04h Resend 
05h No far call installed 
86h Not applicable 
Olh Reset Pointing Device 
bh Device id 
ah Status returned 
(See Pointing Device Control) 
02h Set Sampling Rate 
Sample rate 
00h 10 reports/second 
O1h 20 reports/second 
02h 40 reports/second 
03h 60 reports/second 
04h 80 reports/second 
05h 100 reports/second 
06h 200 reports/second 
ah Status returned 
(See Pointing Device Control) 
03h Set Resolution 
Resolution 
00h 1 count per millimeter 
01h 2 count per millimeter 
02h 4 count per millimeter 
03h 8 count per millimeter 
ah Status returned 
(See Pointing Device Control) 
04h Get Device Type 
bh Device id 
ah Status returned 
(See Pointing Device Control) 
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Interrupt 
Number 


Sets 
Register 


al 
bh 


al 
bh 


al 
es:bx 


ah 
al 
al 
bx 


ah 
al 


al 
bl 


Returns 
Register Description 


05h Initialize 
Data package size in bytes (1-8) 
ah Status returned 
(See Pointing Device Control) 
06h Get Status/Set Scaling 
Command 
00h Get Device Status 
Olh Set 1:1 scaling 
02h Set 2:1 scaling 
bl Status byte 
01h Right button pressed 
02h reserved 
04h left button pressed 
08h reserved 
10h 2:1 scaling otherwise 1:1 
20h Device enabled otherwise disabled 
40h Remote mode otherwise stream mode 


80h reserved 
cl Resolution 

(See Set Resolution) 
dl Sample Rate 

(See Set Sampling Rate) 
ah Status returned 


(See Pointing Device Control) 
07h Set Handler Address 
Segment:offset address of user handling 
routine 
ah Status returned 
(See Pointing Device Control) 
c3h Watchdog Timer Control 
00h Disable 
Olh Enable 
Counter (1-255) 
CF Carry Flag status 
clear - successful 
set - error 
c4h Programmable Option Select 
00h  $Get base POS adapter register address 
dx Base POS adapter register address ~ 


CF Carry Flag status 


clear - successful 
set - error 
Olh Enable Slot 


Slot number 


Interrupt 
Number 


16h 


Sets 
Register 


al 


ah 


ah 


ah 


ah 
al 
bh 


bl 


Returns 
Register 


CF 


CF 


al 
ah 


al 
ah 


al 


BIOS Interrupts 


Description 


02h 


Carry Flag status 
clear - successful 
set - error 

Enable Adapter 
Carry Flag status 
clear - successful 
set - error 


Keyboard Services 


oh 


1h 


2h 


03h 


Read Next Character 

ASCII character code returned or 0 
Scan code returned 

Check For Next Character 

(ZF set = no character available) 
(ZF not set = character in buffer) 
ASCII character code returned or 0 
Scan code returned 

Get Shift Status 

Shift status returned 

(80 = Insert) 

(40 = Caps Lock) 

(20 = Num Lock) 

(10 = Scroll Lock) 

(08 = Alt Key) 

(04 = Ctrl Key) 

(02 = Left Shift Key) 

(01 = Right Shift Key) 

Set Repeat Rate 

05h 

Repeat Delay 

00h 0.25 second 

01h 0.5 second 

02h 0.75 second 

03h 1 second 

Repeat Rate (character/second) 
00h 30.0 

Olh 26.7 

02h 24.0 

03h 21.8 

04h 20.0 

05h 18.5 

06h 17.1 

07h 16.0 

08h 15.0 

09h 13.3 
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Sets 
Register 


ah 


ah 


Returns 
Register 


al 


ah 
al 


ah 
al 


ah 


Description 


04h 
00h 
Olh 
05h 


10h 


11h 


12h 


Oah 12.0 
Obh 10.9 
Och 10.0 
Odh 9.2 
Oeh 8.6 
Ofh 8.0 
10h 7.5 
1ih 6.7 
12h 6.0 
13h 5.5 
14h 5.0 
15h 4.6 
16h 4.3 
17h 4.0 
18h 3.7 
19h 3.3 
lah 3.0 
1bh 2.7 
Ich 2.5 
1dh 2.3 
leh 2.1 
1fh 2.0 
Set Keyclick 


~ Keyboard Click Off 


Keyboard Click On 
Keyboard Buffer Write 
Scan code 

Character 

01h if buffer full 

Get Character 

Keyboard scan code 
ASCII character 

Get Keyboard Status 
Scan code 

Character 

Get Keyboard Status Flags 
Status Flag 1 

01h Right Shift key pressed 
02h Left Shift key pressed 
04h Ctrl key pressed 

08h Alt key pressed 

10h Scroll Lock enabled 
20h Num Lock enabled 
40h Caps Lock enabled 
80h Insert key toggled 


Interrupt 
Number 


17h 


18h 
19h 
lah 


Sets 
Register 


ah 
al 
dx 


ah 
dx 


ah 
dx 


ah 


ah 
cx 
dx 
ah 


Returns 
Register 


al 


ah 


ah 


ah 


al 


CX 


dx 


BIOS Interrupts 


Description 


Status Flag 2 

01h Left Ctrl key pressed 
02h Left Alt key pressed 
04h Right Ctrl key pressed 
08h Right Alt key pressed 
10h Scroll Lock key pressed 
20h Num Lock key pressed 
40h Caps Lock key pressed 
80h SysReq key pressed 


Printer Services 


Oh 


th 


2h 


Print a Character 
ASCII character to print 
Printer number 

(0—2) 

Printer status returned 
(80 = not busy) 

(40 = acknowledge) 

(20 = no paper) 

(10 = printer selected) 
(08 = I/O error) 

(01 = timeout) 
Initialize Printer 
Printer number 

(0-2) : 

Printer status returned 
(See Print A Character) 
Get Printer Status 
Printer Number 

(O0—2) 

Printer status returned 
(See Print A Character) 


Activate ROM-based Basic 
Reboot From Disk 
Time of Day Services 


Oh 


th 


2h 


Read System Clock 

Newday indicator 

(O = not a new day) 

(not 0 = new day) 

High-order word of clock value 
Low-order word of clock value 
Set System Clock 

High-order word of clock value 
Low-order word of clock value 
Read CMOS Clock (AT only) 
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Interrupt 
Number 


Ich 


Sets 
Register 


ah 
ch 
cl 
dh 
dl 


ah 


ah 
ch 
cl 

dh 
dl 

ah 
ch 
cl 

dh 
ah 
ah 


ah 


CX 


ah 
al 


Returns 
Register 


ch 
cl 
dh 


CX 


CF 


CF 


Description 


3h 


4h 


5h 


6h 


Th 
Oah 


Obh 


80h 


BCD hours 

BCD minutes 

BCD seconds 

Set CMOS Clock (AT only) 
BCD hours 

BCD minutes 

BCD seconds 

Day Light Savings Correction 
(1 = adjust) 

(O = do not adjust) 

Read Calendar (AT only) 
BCD centuries 

BCD years 

BCD month 

BCD day 

Set Calendar (AT only) 

BCD centuries 

BCD years 

BCD month 

BCD day 

Set Alarm Clock (AT only) 
BCD hours elapsed 

BCD minutes elapsed 

BCD seconds elapsed 

Reset Alarm Clock (AT only) 
Get Day Count 

Number of days since 1/1/1980 
Carry Flag status 

set - end of operation 

clear .- continue 

Set Day Count 

Number of days since 1/1/1980 
Carry Flag status 

set - end of operation 

clear - continue 

Set Sound Source 


Sound source 

00h 82538 timer chip, channel 2 
01h Cassette input 

02h I/O channel audio in 

03h Sound generator chip 


Timer Tick 
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DOS Initialization 


DOS Initialization 


D OS initialization is the process that brings DOS into memory from 
the disk. This is commonly known as a bootstrap of the operating system; it is the 
process by which DOS brings itself and the rest of the operating system into 
memory. Another term used for this process is the Initial Program Load, or IPL. 


DOS System Disks 


A DOS system disk must be specially built in order for DOS to be booted from 
that disk. System disks have the bootstrap routine in the first sector, as well as 
the special DOS system files. These files are marked with the “hidden” file 
attribute. The first file contains the BIOS code and the system initialization code 
(SYSINT) and is generally named IO.SYS for MS-DOS or IBMBIO.COM for 
PC-DOS. The second file is the DOS kernel and is generally named MSDOS.SYS 
for MS-DOS systems or IBMDOS.COM for PC-DOS systems. 


Building a System Disk 


A DOS system disk is built using one of two methods. The first method is to use 
the FORMAT utility with the /S switch. This formats a disk and places the Boot 
Record, the two DOS system files, and the COMMAND.COM program on the 
disk. The second method uses the SYS program to transfer the two DOS system 
files to the disk. If you use this second method, you will have to format the disk 
using the /B switch to allocate space for the two DOS system files. In addition, 
the COMMAND.COM file must be explicitly placed on the disk. 
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Initializing DOS 
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When a reset occurs (during power-on), the 8086/8088 starts execution at location 
ffff:0, which contains ROM code to perform diagnostics on the 8086/8088, mem- 
ory, and peripherals. The ROM BIOS routines will then try to read the diskette. 
If the diskette times out (that is, if no diskette is inserted or the drive door is not 
engaged), an attempt is made to read the hard disk if one is present. If this 
attempt fails, a jump to the BASIC ROM code is performed. 

If a read from either disk is successful, the first sector of the disk is brought 
into memory at location 7c0:0, and control is passed there; the bootstrap loader 
then takes over. 

The bootstrap loader uses the BIOS Parameter Block contained in the first 
disk sector to determine where the File Directory resides on the disk. The first 
file in the directory must be the file IBMBIO.COM (PC-DOS) or IO.SYS (MS- 
DOS). If this file exists, it is read into memory and control is passed to it. 

System initialization proceeds with checking for attached peripheral devices 
and other equipment; standard devices are initialized, the device drivers that are 
standard for that version of DOS are loaded, and certain interrupt vectors are set. 

The file containing the DOS kernel is then brought into memory. It is during 
this phase that CONFIG.SYS is read for the special commands to tailor DOS. 
Among the more important commands for the initialization process are DEVICE 
and SHELL. Each file named in DEVICE statements is opened and read into 
memory and linked in front of the standard DOS drivers after the NUL: device. 

These new DEVICEs are linked to the front of the DOS device queue. The 
associated device headers contain the new device name; DOS will refer to these 
ahead of the standard driver names. This allows new drivers to use the names of 
existing device drivers, thus replacing the old drivers. Another function per- 
formed at this time is initializing the new drivers to allow them to pass back to 
DOS certain information concerning the driver. If a certain driver is too large to 
fit into memory, it is ignored (the DOS error message is “device is bad or missing”). 
This can occur when RAM disks are used. 

If there is a SHELL command in CONFIG.SYS, it is loaded into memory, 
and control is passed to it. If no SHELL command has been specified, COM- 
MAND.COM is loaded into memory, and control is passed to it. 
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Special Features of the Hard Disk 


B eginning with version 2.0, DOS provides special features for the hard 
disk that are not available for floppy disks. These include the ability to partition 
the hard disk into several drives and to boot from any partition. 


Partitions 


DOS allows the hard disk to be divided into up to four logical disk drives. These 
logical drives are also called partitions of the hard disk. Each partition may be 
formatted to use DOS or a different operating system. Partitioning a hard disk 
makes it more convenient to manage a large disk for, perhaps, several users. 


The FDISK Program 


The FDISK program is supplied with DOS and must be used to initialize and set 
up a hard disk before the disk may be used. There are four functions within the 
FDISK program: a function to create a partition, one to make a partition active, 
one to delete a partition, and one to display partition information. 


Creating a Partition 


This option of the FDISK program is used to set up a hard disk. You need to decide 
how your hard disk will look: how many partitions of what sizes there should be. 
You may also partition the disk into two or more partitions to make it easier to 
use several operating systems, DOS and others. 

Partitions begin on a cylinder boundary. When a partition is defined, its 
starting and ending positions are specified with cylinder numbers. Thus, the 
beginning of a partition is surface 0 and sector 1 of the start cylinder. Because 
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tracks are identically numbered for all surfaces, a partition will contain the set 
of tracks corresponding to all the surfaces. For example, for a disk that has four 
surfaces with a partition starting at cylinder 200 and ending at cylinder 300, the 
partition will contain four sets of tracks, numbered 200 through 300. 

Each partition of the hard disk is created by using the create partition option 
of the FDISK program. After formatting, the partition will contain the four 
required sections: the Boot Record, the two FATs, the File Directory, and the user 
data area. 


Deleting a Partition / Displaying Partition Information 


The Delete a Partition option of the FDISK program removes the partition from 
use by destroying all the data in it. 

The option to Display Partition Information displays information about the 
various partitions of a hard disk. The information returned will tell you the size 
of each partition, the type of partition (DOS or non-DOS), and whether the 
partition is active. 


Active Partition 


Through the Active Partition option in the FDISK program, one of the partitions 
may be selected as the active partition. This allows DOS (or another operating 
system) to be booted from this partition. 

The first sector of the hard disk contains information on the various parti- 
tions and is called the partition sector. 


The Partition Sector 
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The partition sector is the first sector of the hard disk. Following the partition 
sector will be one or more partitions. Figure D-1 shows the relationship of the 
partition sector to the partitions of a hard disk. 

The partition sector contains three parts. The first is the partition program — 
code, which is responsible for determining the active partition. The second is the 
table of partition information. Finally, the last part is a marker for the end of the 
partition sector. The marker is a hex AA55 that indicates that the partition sector 
is valid. | 

When a PC with a hard disk is booted initially, the partition code is first 
brought into memory to determine which of the partitions is active. Then the 
boot code from the active partition is read into memory and control is passed 
to the bootstrap code. A normal DOS boot of the partition follows. 
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The Partition Sector ~sS 


Partition » 
Partition code Table 
(4 entries) 


byte 0 446 509 510 511 


Figure D-1: The three sections of the partition sector. 


The Partition Table 


The partition table contains four 16-byte entries and is located at offset 446 from 
the beginning of the partition sector. Each entry describes a particular partition. 
The format for the partition table entry is described in table D-1. 

The active partition indicator is a single byte that describes whether the 
partition is an active partition or not. A value of 00h indicates that the partition 
is not active, and a value of 80h indicates that the partition is an active partition. 
When FDISK sets this value to 80h, all similar fields in other partition table 
entries are set to 00h; there is only one active partition at any one time. 

The beginning head, sector, and cylinder values are those that were specified 
to FDISK when the partition was defined. 

The DOS system indicator contains a value that determines whether the 
operating system for the partition is DOS or some other operating system. A value 
of 80h indicates the partition is a DOS partition. A value of 00h indicates the 
partition is anon-DOS partition. 

Ending head, sector, and cylinder numbers are those that were specified to 
FDISK when the partition was defined. 
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Start Length Description 

0 1 Active Partition Indicator 
1 1 Beginning head number 

2 1 Beginning sector number 

3 1 Beginning cylinder number 

4 1 DOS system indicator 

5 1 Ending head number 

6 1 Ending sector number 

7 1 Ending cylinder number 

8 4 Relative sector (from beginning of disk) 
12 4 Total size of partition in sectors 


Table D-1: The ten fields that comprise the partition table entry. Each 
entry will describe one partition. 


The relative sector is a double word that contains the number of sectors from 
the beginning of the disk to the start of the partition. For any partition this is 
the sum of the total disk space of all preceding partitions plus 1 for the partition 
sector. This number is also known as the number of hidden sectors for a given 
partition. 

The total size of the partition in sectors is a double word that contains the 
count of the number of sectors in the partition. This sum includes the four parts 
of the partition: the boot area, the two FATs, the File Directory, and the user 
data area. This is numerically equal to all of the sectors between the start cylinder 
and the end cylinder, inclusive. 

With the widespread popularity of the PC came a demand for larger and 
larger disks. DOS’ 32Mb partition limit seemed out of touch with reality. Begin- 
ning with versions 3.3, each new version of DOS addressed more and more of 
these limits, removing them one by one. 

The original disk partition design permitted up to 4 partitions to be defined, 
thus allowing several different operating systems to share the fixed disk. This 
also meant that DOS could not use more than one partition even if the other 
three partitions were not being used. In addition, each partition was limited in 
size to 32Mb due to a number of constraints in the BIOS Parameter Block. 

DOS version 3.3 addressed the single DOS partition limit by creating an 
extended partition that contained multiple logical drives. The FDISK program 
allows the designation of an extended DOS partition (in what normally is a 
non-DOS partition) as the second entry in the partition table. Within this 
extended partition, one or more logical drives could be defined. 
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Primary Extended Extended 
Partition Partition #1 Partition #0 


Figure D-2: MS-DOS extended partition structures. 


As figure D-2 shows, the original partition has its first entry pointing to the 
first disk partition or C:. The second entry, which is normally used to define a 
non-DOS partition, is now used to define an extended partition (its system 
indicator byte is 05h). This second entry points to the first volume of the extended 
partition (D:), and the very first sector contains a new partition table. Additional 
volumes in this extended partition will be pointed to by the second entry of this 
new partition table. 

DOS version 4 extended the disk structures to allow partition sizes of up 
to 512Mb. Finally, DOS version 5 further extended the partition limits to 


_ 2 gigabytes. | 
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CD-ROM Devices 


P.. support for CD-ROM devices represents a challenge to operating 
systems such as DOS. Unlike most other PC devices, the CD-ROM was developed 
after DOS had already been established and was being used by millions of PCs. 
This overview of the structure and capabilities of CD-ROM drives can help you 
approach the writing of device drivers for them. 


CD-ROM Physical Specifications 


The CD-ROM disk is 12 centimeters in diameter (4.72 inches) with a 15-millime- 
ter (0.6-inch) hole in the center of the disk. The material normally used is 
plastic-covered aluminum and is 1.2 millimeters (0.05 inch) in thickness. 

Information is recorded on the CD-ROM using a laser-based mechanism 
that burns microscopic (1 micron) pits on the CD-ROM’s surface. These form a 
binary-coded strings that store data. 

CD-ROM drives do not spin at a constant velocity. In order to maintain 
maximum recording density, CD-ROMs record more data on the longer outer 
tracks than on the shorter inner tracks. This means that when the CD-ROM read 
head is at the outer edge, the disk spins faster than if the head were near the 
spindle. However, most CD-ROMs spin at about 300 RPM on the average. 
Because of the precision use of laser technology, the number of tracks per inch 
is in the 18,000 tracks per inch range. Track-to-track seek times are about 1 
millisecond, with average seek times of about 500 milliseconds. For comparision 
purposes, the typical hard disk has seek times of about 20 milliseconds. 
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Storage Capacities 


As originally developed by Philips, the CD-ROM was an analog of the vinyl LP 
disk where music was to be recorded on one long track from the outside of the 
disk spiraling in towards the middle and end of the disk. The standard calls for 
up to 74 minutes of recorded sound per disk (although there have been disks that 
stretch this limit to 76 minutes). 

The recording method uses a sector of 2352 bytes with 75 sectors per minute 
of recorded music. 

CD-ROMs used in computer applications need more accuracy in retrieving 
the stored binary information. For data applications, sectors consist of 2048 bytes 
of user information with the balance of the sector (304 bytes) to be used for the 
typical sector headers, trailers, and error-correcting information of normal disks. 
In addition, the amount of recorded information is limited to the equivalent of 
about 60 minutes to provide a conservative limit. 

Thus, with a range of 60 to 74 minutes of recorded information available, 
CD-ROMs contain from about 540Mb up to 666Mb of formatted capacity. This 
works out to about 333,000 sectors of 2048 bytes per sector. 


CD-ROM Data Organization 
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CD-ROMs begin with a system area consisting of 16 sectors that is the logical 
equivalent of DOS disk’s boot sector. Following the system area is a series of 
Volume Descriptors. These describe the data on the CD-ROM. Information 
contained here includes the size of the volume, creation date, and publisher of 
the information in the volume. Alternative Volume Descriptors allow the CD- 
ROM to access the same data in a different fashion. This allows the indexing of 
data by blocks, contents, keys, keywords, and so on. The Volume Descriptors 
contain the contents of the first directory block. 

Directory entries are similar to their normal DOS disk counterparts but 
contain, in addition, information on access privileges, and type of data stored. 
Refer to figure E-1. 


CD-ROM Devices 


SYSTEM DATA 
SECTOR 0O ~ 400,000 


Volume 
Descriptions 


Subdirectory E 


Figure E-1: Layout of a CD-ROM Volume. 
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Chapter 2 


1. 


Answers to Questions 


No, it does not matter whether you use MS-DOS or PC-DOS. Although 
there are minor differences between the two versions, they are essen- 
tially equivalent, and for the purposes of this book, they are functionally 
identical. You may switch from one to the other at any time. 


Any version of DOS will do, provided it is greater than 2.00. You will see 
in later chapters that the latest versions of DOS will have more features 
for device drivers. For the time being, use the DOS version with which 
you are most comfortable. 


The examples given in this book will work on both PCs and ATs. The 
code you will be writing for the 8088-based PC will also work on the 
80286-based ATs. There will not be any problems unless the examples 
are modified to use the special instructions of the 80286, in which case 
they will not run on the 8088/8086-based machines. 


In general, the whole idea of DOS device drivers is that they conform to 
a standard format and can be interchanged, not only between PC-DOS 
and MS-DOS but also between different versions of DOS. Not all ma- 
chines are compatible with the IBM PC, however, and when device 
drivers take advantage of certain specific features of the IBM machine, 
they may not work on other PCs. This will depend a lot on whether the 
machine using MS-DOS is compatible to the IBM PC in the areas in 
which the device driver has made use of IBM-specific features. 
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Device drivers can use IN and OUT instructions to control devices or 
they can use BIOS routines. Remember that the purpose of a device 
driver is to control a device and in many cases there are no BIOS routines 
to assist in this task. When there are BIOS assist routines, then it would 
be foolish not to take advantage of them. 


DOS version 2.00 or later is required to be able to add user-written device 
drivers. 


DOS normally supports five printers: up to two that use the serial 
adapters and up to three that use the parallel adapters. 


DOS normally supports up to two serial adapters. This is a limitation 
imposed by BIOS, because the BIOS supports only two serial adapters 
and DOS serial device drivers use the BIOS routines. 


When a new device driver is added to DOS, it is placed right after the 
nul: device driver. 


The order will be new2: then newl:. Recall that all user-installable 
device drivers are added after the nul: device. If new1: is added first, it 
would be placed right after nul:. Then, when newz2: is added, it would 
appear right after nul:. Thus, the last user-installable device driver 
added is the first after nul:. 


Yes. As shown in the initial procedure, you can use function 9 in a DOS 
call to print a message to the screen. However, only in processing the 
Initialization command are DOS functions allowed and these are re- 
stricted to 01h through OCh and 30h. 


By inspecting the COMMON EXIT code, you can see that a ret instruc- 
tion is used to return to DOS. The corresponding instruction is the call 
instruction. 


The STRATEGY procedure has the task of saving the address of the 
Request Header into the device driver’s data storage area. 


The first entry of the Device Header. The Device Header can specify to 
DOS that there is more than one device driver program in the file. This 
allows DOS to be more efficient in processing the several device drivers. 
By placing a —1 in the double word entry at the beginning of the Device 
Header, you indicate that there is no other device driver program in 
the file. | 


Chapter 4 
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Answers to Questions 


The device driver is initialized just after it is loaded into memory 
by DOS. 


The name of a device can be up to eight characters in length and must 
be upper-case. 


No. Only DOS services 01h through OCh and 30h are allowed in the 
Initialization command. Caution: DOS service calls cannot be issued 
when processing any other device driver command. 


Yes. DOS is often supplied with an ANSI.SYS console driver that allows 
DOS to interpret escape sequences as screen-control commands. 
ANSLSYS is named after the ANSI standard X3.64 for CRTs. Some 
versions of DOS include the ANSI escape sequences in the standard 
console device driver. 


Yes. The console device driver can be customized to display color char- 
acters. Note that the display of color is normally the task of the program 
writing to the screen. It is important to remember that not all monitors 
are color; many are monochrome. 


The console device driver uses the ROM BIOS routines because they are 
easy to use and found on many IBM or IBM-compatible PCs. There is no 
reason not to use direct I/O instructions. In exchange for speed, however, 
the job of programming is much harder. 


The console device driver uses only the Write Character as TTY service 
(Oeh). The reason is that console device drivers do not care about 
anything other than writing a character to the screen. The use of this 
particular service allows the ROM BIOS to keep track of the end of lines 
and scrolling at the bottom of the screen. If we were to use a different 
video BIOS service, we would have to manage it ourselves. 


The reason for this is simple. DOS treats all forms of CON as the device. 
The colon is there to make it easier for you to identify CON as a device; 
it is not necessary. For example, the following command-level state- 
ments are identical in function: 


copy config.sys con: 


copy config.sys con 
copy config.sys con.asm 
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Yes. The reason for separating each command is that, as part of the 
skeleton, you may want to reuse it for other device drivers. You could 
combine the unimplemented commands as follows: 


Media_Check: 
Get_BPB: 
Input_Status: 
Output_Status: 
Output_Flush: 
Open: 
Close: 
jmp done ;set done bit and exit 
TOC TT: Tnputs 
LOCT LL OULpULs 
Removable: 
Output_Busy: 
jmo unknown ;set error bit/code and exit 


Yes. Because there are three parallel ports and only two serial ports, 
using the serial port for printers can use up all the serial ports quickly. 
Mouse devices and modems use serial ports, and they could not both be 
added to the PC if a printer already used one of the serial ports. In 
addition, printers operate more quickly when using parallel ports, be- 
cause of the parallel transfer of data. | 


The printer device driver supports only two serial printers because most 
serial adapter ROM BIOS routines support only two serial ports. Sup- 
port for additional serial ports can be added to the printer device driver, 
but then the ROM BIOS routines cannot be used. The solution would be 
to write direct I/O instructions to these additional serial ports. 


Yes. Although the PC initializes the serial and parallel adapters during 
the Power On Self Test (POST) when the PC is turned on, the code to 
initialize the parallel and serial adapters can be added to the printer 
device driver. This can be accomplished in two places. During the 
Initialization command processing, the driver can issue BIOS interrupts 
to initialize the serial and parallel ports. For the serial port, however, 
parameters such as baud rate, number of data bits, and type of parity 
are required. For this reason, it is better to use the I/O Control function 
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Answers to Questions 


to pass these parameters to the driver. Thus, a special I/O Control 
function with these required parameters specified can be added to the 
printer device driver. 


You are correct—DOS can execute only one program at a time. However, 
there are popular programs called Terminate but Stay Resident pro- 
grams, which, after being executed, are not removed from memory. 
These programs are activated periodically to perform some task. Be- 
cause of the possibility that one of these programs will write to the 
printer using BIOS interrupts when another program is writing to the 
printer using the printer device driver, the printer might be busy. 
Therefore, the printer device driver detects this condition and returns 
to DOS without wasting time waiting for the printer to become free. 


Numerous features and functions can be added to the I/O Control 
processing. For example, I/O Control could be used to print a banner 
preceding each print job, indicating the job number, time, and date. This 
would allow easy separation ofjobs when the print load is heavy. Another 
example would be to add code to advance the page, if needed, to provide 
page printing on even or odd page boundaries. This would allow each 
print job to start on the same facing page, which would make the jobs 
easier to find. 

I/O Control could also be used to set an indicator within the printer 
device driver. The Output command-processing code would count the 
number of pages already printed. At the end of a job, the driver could 
advance one or two pages to allow the next job to start on the same page 
boundary. 


It was easier to write the IOCTL program that way. In addition, it is 
more economical to set the adapter type rather than determining it and 
then resetting it. 


The clock device driver will not be able to find the clock chip base address, 
and the driver will abort loading. In short, you need not worry about not 
having a clock chip present in your PC. 


The MM58167A clock chip was designed to provide both a clock/calendar 
function and a timer function. The chip can be used to signal an interrupt 
when a preset date is reached. The RAM locations are used for this 
purpose. 
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The reason for the large amount of code for processing and determining 
leap years is that the MM58167A chip does not do it. If the chip were 
“smarter,” we would not have to write software routines. 


The easiest way to remove the ability to display the time on the screen 
is to remove the code starting at label calc at the end of the clock device 
driver. Remove all the instructions beginning with call display through 
sti. This eliminates the swapping of the timer interrupt with the one in 
the clock device driver. Thus, the timer interrupt will no longer pass 
control to the driver, and the code to display the time will not be executed. 

If you want to make the clock device driver smaller, remove the 
procedures clkint, display, and cvt2asc. 


The proper order on all disks is: Boot Record, FAT(s), File Directory, and 
user data area. Every disk must have these four sections, and they must 
be in this order. 


The Boot Record is always written to the disk after it has been formatted 
using the FORMAT.COM program. 


Because the cluster chain uses each FAT entry to point to the next entry, 
there is no inherent limit to the length of the cluster chain. However, for 
any given disk the maximum length is equal to the maximum number 
of available clusters for that disk. Note that some clusters may not be 
available because they have been marked as bad during the formatting 
process. 


The maximum size of a disk is 32Mb for DOS versions below 4.0. This 
assumes 512-byte sectors. 


The minimum disk size possible is a 4-sector disk with the Boot Record, 
one FAT, the File Directory, and the user data area each being allocated 
one sector. 


The Get BPB driver command is used to retrieve the BPB from a disk. 
This is typically done when the Media Check command returns an 
indication that the disk has changed. 


An “illegal” file name is one that begins with either an E5 hex or a 00 
hex. These are the values that DOS uses in the first byte of the file-name 
field in the File Directory to indicate that a file has been deleted or that 
a directory entry has never been used. 
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Answers to Questions 


The RAM disk device driver simulates a diskette by using memory to 
store data normally destined for a magnetic disk. 


All but k, the size of the user data area, which can be calculated from all 
the other fields. 


One. Two FATS are not needed. 


The following commands are implemented in the RAM disk device 
driver: Initialization (0), Media Check (1), Get BPB (2), Input (3), Output 
(8), Output With Verify (9), and Removable Media (15). 


The number of sectors in the user data area is 400 for a 200K RAM disk 
(see the list of steps for modifying the RAM disk device driver). The 
sectors per allocation unit do not change. The number of clusters is 400. 
At 1.5 bytes per cluster, the size of the FAT is 1024, which is rounded 
up from 600 bytes. Thus, the number of sectors for the FAT is 2; this 
number is stored in the variable bpb_fs. Because the number of files in 
the File Directory does not change, the variable bpb_ds does not change. 
The number of reserved sectors is 6 (1 for the Boot Record, 2 for the newly 
enlarged FAT, and 3 for the unchanged File Directory); this number is 
stored in the variable res_cnt. The total number of sectors is 406 (6 
reserved and 400 for the new user data area), and this number is stored 
in the variable bpb_ts. Then, the number of paragraphs of memory is 
12,992 (406 times 32); this number is stored in the variable ram_par. 
Lastly, the variable msg/ is changed to display the fact that the RAM 
disk is now 200K. 


For DOS version 3.2, this command is requested through the DOS 
service for I/O Control (44h). Functions provided are read, write, and 
format a logical drive track. This new feature of DOS allows programs 
to use DOS services to perform tasks that formerly required BIOS 
services. 


No, you do not have to process the argument. In fact, you can use the 
argument as acomment to document the driver in the CONFIG.SYS file. 


Yes, it does seem contradictory. Available documentation indicates that 
the Get/Set Logical Device commands are used for block devices. No 
mention is made of its use with character device drivers, such as printer 
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drivers. It is to be hoped that more information will be released on these 


commands. 


The Output Til Busy command is used to send a string of characters to 
a character device driver. Normally, character device drivers are set one 
character at a time, which is inefficient and slow. 


Chapter 10 
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You need only convert the segment address, because the offset address 
is 0. Device drivers are aligned on paragraph boundaries, which means 
the offset address is always 0. 


First, check your device driver against the checklist in figure 10-1. If 
your driver looks okay, remove code lines in the Initialization command 
processing until it does work. 

Hint: display a screen message at the beginning and at the end of 
the Initialization command processing. Then, if the driver fails between 
the first and the last message, keep moving the first message farther 
“down” in the code until the driver fails to load. You have just found the 
problem! 


No. You will not need this feature in a custom console driver unless you 
have programs that require “raw-mode” output (recall that this feature 
is available through the DOS I/O Control service 44h). 


First use DEBUG to inspect the Device Header. If you have used the 
code in listing 10-2, the address displayed is the segment address at 
which your device driver sits in memory. Offset 0 points to the Device 
Header. Check the Device Header entries to ensure that they have been 
set correctly. 

Another trick to try is to add the dump routine to your driver at the 
entry point (in the Interrupt routine) and after setting the Status word, 
just before exiting. This will display the command being sent to the 
driver as well as some of the Request Header entries. Ifthe dump routine 
displays data on entry but not on exit, you have a bug in that particular 
command-processing section. 

If all else fails, you can try using DEBUG. As we have explained, 
DEBUG is not the proper tool to use. However, you can set one break- 
point in your device driver before DOS crashes. When a breakpoint is 
reached, reboot and advance the breakpoint address until the breakpoint 
display shows you enough information to make an educated guess as to 


Answers to Questions 


where the problem is: use the listing of your device driver along with the 
results from the breakpoint output. The process of using DEBUG is long 
and tedious. 
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No, the code generated should be identical in both situations. The 
DRIVER.ASM group directive orders the separate code and data seg- 
ments of the small model into a single segment at link time. 


The cast passes back the segment in addition to the offset address of the 
Break Address. This is because code addresses in the small model are 
offsets and the Break Address requires both a segment and an offset 
address. 


The C library code you use may be named in a segment other than 
_TEXT. This means your Init code may not specify a Break Address of 
itself nor can it even specify a Break Address because it does not know 
about any code segments loaded after TEXT. One solution is to place 
the Init routine in its own segment and to specify to the Linker to load 
this new segment last. Your C compiler will need to generate different 
segment directives either through a compiler keyword or switch. Should 
your C compiler not have such provisions, then generate an assembly 
language output file and manually change the segment directives. 


There are several things you could do. First, remove all unused routines 
in CDRIVER.C, then replace each reference to these routines in 
DRIVER.ASM’s CMDTAB jump table with _badcommand. Second, if 
your driver supports Output, Output Verify, and Output Til Busy, then 
change DRIVER.ASM’s CMDTAB to reference only the Output routine 
for these three commands. This will save space in the driver as well as 
run faster. Lastly, you may calculate the exact amount of stack space 
required and reduce the size of the new stack accordingly. 
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keyboard codes for, 22—24, 113-115 
Assembler directives, 328-335 
for Clock Device Driver, 187-190, 
215-217, 386-388 
for Console Device Driver, 102—103, 
121-122 
for Printer Device Driver, 142, 145-147, 
164—166 
for RAM Disk Device Driver, 282—285, 
305-307 3 
for Simple Device Driver, 67, 69—71, 87 
Assemblers and assembly language, 6-7, 
321-323 
advantages and disadvantages of, 
323-325 
with C, 425-433 
for Console Device Driver, 97—99 
knowledge requirements for, 5 
for source code, 59 
Assembly Language Primer for the IBM PC 
and XT (Lafore), 5 
assume assembler directive, 71, 383 
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Attributes 
file, 250-251 
screen, 485 
Attributes field in device headers, 72—74, 
335-343 
checking, 382 
for Clock Device Driver, 190-191 
for Console Device Driver, 106—107 
for Printer Device Driver, 148 
for RAM Disk Device Driver, 286 
and versions, 120, 411-412 
Audio 
with CD-ROM, 421 
with Console Device Driver, 110-111, 124 
with RAM disk driver, 275-276, 288, 298 
AUTOEXEC.BAT file, 323 
aux: device, 29-30, 342 
Auxiliary Flag, 469 
Auxiliary Input DOS service (3h), 34 
Auxiliary Output DOS service (4h), 34 
AX register, 467 


B: device name, 29-30 
BACKUP.COM utility (DOS), 251 
Bad clusters, 244—245 
Bad commands, C skeleton function for, 
440-442, 453 
Bad drive request structure length error 
code (5), 83, 376 
Basic Input-Output System. See ROM 
BIOS services 
BASIC utility, 28 
bed2hex procedure, 193, 195-196, 219-220, 
389 
Beeping, function for, 80-81 
begin label, 71-72, 85-86 
belll procedure, 289, 291-292, 298, 311 
bell2 procedure, 289, 291-292, 311 
BH register, 467 
Binary Coded Decimal (BCD) values 
converting, 193, 195-196, 207, 212-214 
in MM58617A chip, 183-184, 186 
BIOS. See ROM BIOS services 
BIOS Parameter Block, 255-259. See also 
Get BIOS Parameter Block command (2) 
in boot area, 242-243, 248 
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C header file for, 434—435 
information from, 259-260 
loading, 514 
for RAM Disk Device Driver, 278-280, 
288, 292 7 
tables for, 349 
Bit-bucket device, 30 
BL register, 467 
Blanks in device names, 74—75, 341 
Block devices, 17, 48-50, 52 
and CD-ROM, 418 
device header entry for, 68, 72—73, 334-336 
Boot area and boot record, 241-243, 255 
and Get BPB command, 352-353 
for RAM Disk Device Driver, 277-278, 
286, 292, 294-295 
Boot sector for CD-ROMs, 526 
Bootstrap program, 243, 278, 513-514 
Borders, interrupts for, 487 
BP (Base Pointer) register, 467 
BPB. See BIOS Parameter Block; Get BIOS 
Parameter Block command 
Break Addresses, 348-349 
for C driver, 442 
for Clock Device Driver, 199, 210 
for Console Device Driver, 112—113 
for disks, 265 
for DOS 5, 413-414 
for Printer Device Driver, 152 
for RAM Disk Device Driver, 292—293 
Buffered Keyboard Input DOS service 
(Ah), 34 
Buffers 
dirty, 268, 295, 352 
filling (See Output Til Busy command (16)) 
flushing, 34, 54, 95, 359-360, 363-364 
keyboard, 23-25, 95, 113-115, 358 
printer, 155, 160 
BUSY bit, 82,375, 377 
Busy printers, 155, 157 
BX register, 383, 467 
Bytes, 462 


C: device name, 29-30 
C language, 423-424 
assembler language front-end for, 426-433 


barriers in, 425—426 
compilers in, 447, 455 
driver in, 437—442, 448—455 
header file in, 433-437 
linking in, 456 
Printer Device Driver in, 442—455 
testing drivers in, 456—458 
Cache on Intel 80486, 474 
Calls, 8, 71 
from DOS, 44—46 
far and near, 71, 382, 425 
handlers for, 56 
Capacity of disks, 237, 276 
Carry Flag, 469 
Case-sensitivity in C, 456 
CD-ROM devices, 417 
data organization on, 526-527 
device headers for, 418-419 
drivers for, 418-423 
specifications for, 525 
CDRIVER.C program, 437-442, 
448-458 
Centronics port, 16 
CH register, 467 
Chains 
cluster, 245-247 
device, 38-39, 73, 106, 328, 382 
Change attributes DOS service (48h), 35 
changeline signal, 351 
Character devices, 17, 48-51 
and CD-ROM, 418 
device header entry for, 68, 72—74, 
334-338 
Check for Available Character keyboard 
service, 25—26, 97, 507 
Check Keyboard Status DOS service (Bh), 
34, 358 
Checklist for device drivers, 381—384 
CHKDSK utility, 28 
CL register, 467 
clkint procedure, 187, 193, 196-199, 214, 
220-221 
Clock cycles, minimizing, 324-325 
clock$: device, 29-30 
Attribute field in, 342 
replacement for (See Clock Device Driver) 
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Clock device bit in device headers, 74, 339 
Clock Device Driver 
address of clock for, 180, 184—185, 210, 
213-214 
assembler directives for, 187-190, 
215-217, 386-388 
building, 214, 231 
command processing for, 190, 199-208, 
221-228 
Common Exit section for, 209-210, 228 
device header for, 190-191, 217 
End of Program section for, 210—214, 
228-231 
Error Exit section for, 208-209, 228 
functions for, 179-180 
INTERRUPT procedure for, 1938-195, 
218-219 
local procedures for, 193, 195-199, 
219-221, 388-389 
main procedure for, 187, 190, 217 
programming clock/calendar chip for, 
182-184 
prototyping program for, 386—399 
STRATEGY procedure for, 193-194, 
218 
timer interrupt for, 185-187 
timing signals for, 180-182 
using, 231 
work space for, 191-193, 217-218, 388 
Clock/calendar chip, 179-180 
address of, 180, 184—185, 210, 213-214 
programming, 182-184 
Clocks, 180-181 
Close File DOS service (10h), 34 
Closed devices, tracking, 55, 270, 366-367 
Clusters, 243-244 
in FAT, 245-247 
maximum number of, 253-254 
for RAM Disk Device Driver, 278—279 
start, 252 
code assembler directive, 70 
Code Segment register, 71, 383, 465—466, 
468 
Color, services for, 26, 98, 485-488 
Color video adapters, clock for, 181 
com: devices, 29-30, 40, 133-134, 342 
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.COM files, 381-382 
for drivers, 60-61 
segments for, 466 
Command processing, 41—42, 50—52, 343, 
345-375 
for block and character devices, 48—50 
for Clock Device Driver, 190, 199-208, 
221-228 
for Console Device Driver, 100-101, 
111-118, 124—127 
for disks, 265—270 
from DOS service calls, 36—37 
and INTERRUPT procedure, 78—79 
for Printer Device Driver, 144, 151-161, 
168-173 
for RAM Disk Device Driver, 280-282, 
292-302, 311-315 
and request headers, 43-44 
for Simple Device Driver, 69, 81-83, 
88-89 
tables for, 79—80, 433 
and versions, 409-412 
COMMAND.COM utility, 28 
in initialization, 514 
on system disks, 513 
Comments, 65-67, 70, 324 
Common Exit section, 376 
for Clock Device Driver, 209-210, 228 
for Console Device Driver, 118-119, 
128 
for Printer Device Driver, 161-162, 
173-174 
for RAM Disk Device Driver, 301-302, 
315-316 
for Simple Device Driver, 69, 84—85, 89 
Compact memory model for C, 424 
Compilers, C, 447, 455 
con: device, 18, 29-30 
Attribute field in, 342 
replacement driver for (See Console 
Device Driver) 
CONFIG.SYS files, 59 
DEVICE command in, 61, 86, 349 
DEVICEHIGH command in, 413-414 
in initialization, 514 
Connectors, 16 
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Console Device Driver, 95 
assembler directives for, 102—103, 
121-122 
assembly language conventions for, 97—99 
command processing for, 100-101, 
111-119, 124—127 
Common Exit section for, 118-119, 128 
designing, 96-101 
device header for, 106—107, 122 
End of Program section for, 119-120, 128 
Error Exit section for, 118-119, 128 
INTERRUPT procedure for, 108-110, 
123-124 
local procedures for, 110-111, 124 
main procedure code for, 105, 122 
quick output with, 406—408 
ROM BIOS services for, 97—98 
STRATEGY procedure for, 108, 123 
work space for, 108, 122—123 
console procedure, 102, 121 
CONTROL-C Check DOS service (33h), 35 
CONTROL-C keys, 31-32, 35, 407 
Controller Drive disk service, 496—497 
Controller RAM disk service, 496 
Controllers, 15—17 
Cooked input/output mode, 407 
CRC error error code (4), 83, 376 
Create File DOS service (16h), 34 
Create Sub-directory DOS service (39h), 35 
CS register, 71, 383, 465-466, 468 
cs segment override, 77 
Current Disk DOS service (19h), 34 
Cursor, services for, 26, 98, 483-484 
cvt2asc procedure, 193, 196, 220 
cvt2seg procedure, 289-291, 297-298, 
310-311 
CX register, 467 
Cylinders, disk, 236, 517 


Data bus, 15, 461 
_DATA segment in DRIVER.SYS, 432-433 
Data Segment register, 71, 383, 465-466, 
468 
Data storage. See Work space 
Date 
driver for (See Clock Device Driver) 


services for, 35 
of update or creation, in file directories, 
251 
DATE command (DOS), 180, 200 
db assembler directives, 72, 102 
dd assembler directives, 72, 102 
DEBUG utility (DOS), 384-385 
Debugging, 90 
adding routines for, 399-401 
prototyping for, 384-399 
define directives 
with assemblers, 72, 102 
with C, 4383-434 
Delay system service, 503 
Delete a Directory Entry DOS service 
(41h), 35 
Delete File DOS service (13h), 34 
Deleted file entries, 249—250 
Deleting partitions, 518 
Descriptions for device drivers, 67, 325 
Designing 
Console Device Driver, 96-101 
RAM Disk Device Driver, 280—281 
Dettmann, Terry, DOS Programmer's 
Reference, 5 
Device chains, 38-39, 73, 106, 328, 382 
Device Close command (14), 51—52, 55, 
366-367 
C skeleton function for, 440, 453 
for CD-ROM, 420 
for Clock Device Driver, 208—209, 227 
for Console Device Driver, 118, 127 
for disks, 270 
for Printer Device Driver, 144, 153-154, 
173 
for RAM Disk Device Driver, 300, 315 
request header for, 332-333, 367 
unimplemented, status word for, 377 
Device Close system service, 503 
Device Headers, 41—42, 328 
Attribute field in, 335-343, 411-412 
with C, 424 
for CD-ROM, 418-419 
for Clock Device Driver, 190-191, 217 
for Console Device Driver, 106—107, 122 
for DRIVER.ASM, 427-428, 433, 443 
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for DRIVER.H, 433-434 
Name field for, 341 
for Printer Device Driver, 142, 144, 
148-149, 163, 174-175 
for RAM Disk Device Driver, 280, 
285-286, 307-308 
vs. Request headers, 42—43 
for Simple Device Driver, 68, 72—73, 87 
DEVICE keyword in CONFIG.SYS file, 61, 
86, 349 
Device Open command (13), 51—52, 55, 
365-366 
C skeleton function for, 440, 453 
for CD-ROM, 420 
for Clock Device Driver, 208—209, 227 
for Console Device Driver, 118, 127 
for disks, 270 
for Printer Device Driver, 144, 153, 173 
for RAM Disk Device Driver, 300, 315 
request header for, 332, 366 
unimplemented, status word for, 377 
Device Open system service, 502 
Device supports 
OPEN/CLOSE/REMOVABLE MEDIA 
bit, 74, 286, 339, 357, 361, 365, 367 
Device Wait system service, 504 
DEVICEHIGH command, 413-414 
Deviceless drivers, 41 
Devices, 13—15 
addresses of, 325-326 
block and character, 17, 48-52 
console, 18 
for DOS, 29-30 
DOS management of, 33-36 
names of, 29-30, 74-75, 341 
ROM BIOS and DOS services for, 18-19 
serial and parallel, 16 
standard, 16 
DGROUP group in DRIVER.SYS, 433 
DH register, 467 
DI (Destination Index) register, 467—468 
Diagnostics 
for devices, 325-326 
disk services for, 496—497 
DIR command (DOS), 262-264 
Direct console input DOS service (7h), 34 
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Direct console I/O DOS service (6h), 34 
Direct Memory Access (DMA), 17, 19, 96 
Direction Flag, 469 
Directives, assembler. See Assembler 
_ directives 
Directories, 249—253 
on CD-ROM, 418, 526-527 
and Get BPB command, 352-353 
index files for, 323 
for RAM Disk Device Driver, 277-279, 
292, 295 
Directory Size (DS) field in BPB, 257, 
278-279, 354 
Dirty buffers, 268, 295, 352 
Disk Parameter Block (DPB), 105 
Disk Reset DOS service (Dh), 34 
Disk ROM BIOS services (13h), 58, 492—498 
Disk Status disk service, 497 
Disks and disk drives, 235-236 
Attribute fields for, 343 
boot area on, 241-243 
changed, detecting, 262, 268, 350-352, 
365-367 
clusters on, 243-244 
command processing for, 265-270 
critical parameters for, 255-260 
device drivers for, 260—265 
device names for, 30 
FAT for, 243-249 
file directories on, 249-253 
formatting, 239-240, 243, 248 
organizing data on, 236-240 
physical features of, 235-236 
removable and nonremovable, 261 
size of, 253-255 
supported by DOS, 240-241 
system, 243, 513 
test, 381 
types of, 236 
writing to, 31, 33, 35-36, 56-58, 
360-362, 493, 495 
Display Character DOS service (2h), 34 
display procedure, 140, 193, 196, 214, 220 
Display String DOS service (9h), 34 
DL register, 467 
DMA controllers, 17 
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Documentation, 65—67, 70, 324 
Dollar signs ($) for assembler variables, 75 
DONE bit, 82, 84, 375, 377 
DOS 
basics of, 27-29 
commands from (See Command 
processing) 
device management by, 33-36 
devices for, 29-30 
disks supported by, 240-241 
driver calls from, 44—46 
initialization of, 513-514 
services in, 18-19, 31-33 
DOS 5, 413-414 
DOS-extenders, 478 
DOS multiplex interrupt (2Fh), 478 
DOS Programmer’s Reference (Dettmann), 5 
DOS Protected Mode Interface (DPMI), 479 
DOS Services interrupt (21h), 18-19, 
31-33 
in C, 425 
for Console Device Driver, 100 
with Initialization command, 53, 81 
sector numbering by, 238 
dos.h header file in C, 425 
dos9 procedure, 398 
dosver procedure, 410 
Double density disks, 236 
Double-sided disks, 240 
Drive letters for disks, 30 
assigning, 374 
for CD-ROM, 419 
with Initialization command, 349 
for RAM disks, 275-276 
Drive not ready error code (2), 83, 376 
Drive Ready Test disk service, 496 
DRIVER.ASM program, 426-433, 442—447 
DRIVER.H header file, 433-437 
DRIVER.MAP file, 60 
DRIVER.SYS driver, 374 
Drives. See Disks and disk drives 
DS register, 71, 383, 465-466, 468 
dump procedure, 401—406 
Duplicate a File Handle DOS service (45h), 
35 
DVORAK keyboard, 40 


dw assembler directives, 102 
DX register, 467 


Editors, 321-322 
8253-5 programmable timer chip, 110, 
181-182 
EMM386.SYS driver, 413 
EMS (Expanded Memory Specification), — 
477-478 
end assembler directive, 70, 72, 85-86 
End-of-file indicators, 247 
End of Program section 
for Clock Device Driver, 210-214, 
228-231 
for Console Device Driver, 119-120, 128 
for DRIVER.ASM, 431 
for Printer Device Driver, 161-168, 
174—175 
for RAM Disk Device Driver, 302-3038, 
316 
for Simple Device Driver, 69, 85-86, 89 
endp assembler directive, 71, 85-86, 384 
ends assembler directive, 85-86, 328 
Equates, 98, 328 
Equipment Check ROM BIOS interrupt 
(11h), 161, 174, 492 
ERROR bit, 82, 84, 375, 377 
Error Exit section, 376 
for Clock Device Driver, 208—209, 228 
for Console Device Driver, 118-119, 128 
for Printer Device Driver, 160, 173 
for RAM Disk Device Driver, 301—302, 
315 
for Simple Device Driver, 69, 83-84, 89 
ERROR_CODE bits, 82, 84, 375-376 
Errors 
handling, 325-326 
interrupt for, 31 
status indicator for, 81-83, 376 
ES register, 71, 383, 465-466, 468 
Escape sequences, 38 
Even addresses, 462 
Event Wait system service, 503 
EXE2BIN utility (DOS), 6—7, 60, 90, 321, 
381, 455 
Expanded memory, 477-478 
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Extended Communications Port Control 
serial port service, 500-501 

Extended Initialization serial port service, 
500 

Extended keys, 114-115 

Extended memory, 475-479 

Extended Memory ROM BIOS Interrupt 
(15h), 475-476 

Extended partitions, 521 

Extensions in file directories, 250 

External references in C, 433, 456 

Extra Segment register, 71, 383, 465—466, 
468 

EXTRN directives in C, 433 


Far calls and returns, 71, 382, 425 
FAT. See File Allocation Table 
FAT Sectors (FS) field in BPB, 257, 
278-279, 354 
Fatal Error interrupt (23h), 31-82 
Fault-tolerance, 474 
FDISK program, 517-521 
File Allocation Table, 241, 243-249 
on CD-ROM, 418 
and Get BPB command, 352-353 
number of, 247—249 
for RAM Disk Device Driver, 277-279, 
292, 294-295 
size of entries in, 253—254 
File directories, 249-253 
and Get BPB command, 352-353 
for RAM Disk Device Driver, 277—279, 
292, 295 
File Size DOS service (23h), 34 
Files 
DOS management of, 27, 33 
index, 323 
names for, 249-250 
size of, 84, 252-253 
Find Match File DOS service (4Eh), 35 
find procedure, 391-392 
Fixed disks. See Hard disks 
Flags, 468—469 
Flat memory model, 473 
Flicker, screen, 198—199 
Floppy disks. See Disks and disk drives 
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Flush Buffer, Read Keyboard DOS service 
(Ch), 34, 95 

Flushing buffers, 34, 54, 95, 359-360, 
363-364 — 

Fonts, services for, 488—489 

Force a Duplicate of a Handle DOS service 
(46h), 35 

Format Bad Track disk service, 494 

Format Drive disk service, 494 

Format ESDI Disk disk service, 498 

Format ESDI Periodic Interrupt system 

~ gervice, 502 

Format Tracks disk service, 494 

FORMAT.COM utility (DOS), 28, 239-240, 
243, 248, 513 

Free Allocated Memory DOS service (49h), 

85 
Function keys 
with editors, 322 
with shift keys, 25 


Game ports, 16-17 
General failure error code (C), 83, 376 
General registers, 467 
Generic IOCTL bit in device headers, 74, 
339 
Generic IOCTL command (19), 52, 370-372 
C header file structure for, 436 
C skeleton function for, 441, 453-454 
request header for, 334, 370 
unimplemented, status word for, 377 
geninterrupt function in C, 425, 447 
Get Amount of Available Extended Memory 
function, 476 
Get BIOS Parameter Block command (2), 
52-538, 264, 352-354 
C header file structure for, 4385-436 
C skeleton function for, 438, 449 
for CD-ROM, 419 
for Clock Device Driver, 200, 222 
for Console Device Driver, 113, 125 
for disks, 268 
for Printer Device Driver, 153, 169 
for RAM Disk Device Driver, 281-282, 
286, 295-296, 313 
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request header for, 329-330, 353 
unimplemented, status word for, 377 
Get Character keyboard service, 508 
Get Country-dependent Information DOS 
service (38h), 35 
Get Current Video Mode video service, 26, 
98, 486 
Get Date DOS service (2Ah), 35 
Get Disk Free Space DOS service (36h), 35 
Get Disk Status disk service, 493 
Get Disk Transfer Address DOS service 
(2Fh), 35 
Get Disk Type disk service, 497 
Get DOS Version Number DOS service 
(30h), 35 
Get Drive Parameters disk service, 494—495 
Get Extended BIOS Data Area system 
service, 504—505 
Get Extended Memory Size system service, 
504 
Get Interrupt Vector DOS service (35h), 35, 
214 
Get Keyboard Status Flags keyboard 
service, 508—509 
Get Keyboard Status keyboard service, 508 
Get Logical Device command (23), 51-52, 
339, 372-373 
C skeleton function for, 441, 454 
request header for, 334, 373 
unimplemented, status word for, 377 
Get Parallel Port Status parallel port 
service, 20, 23, 142, 144, 155 
Get Printer Status printer service, 509 
Get Serial Port Status serial port service, 
20-21, 142-143, 499 
Get Shift Status keyboard service, 25, 97, 
507 
Get System Configuration system service, 
504 
Get the Return Code of a Child DOS 
service (4Dh), 35 
Get Time DOS service (2Ch), 35 
Get/set Date/time of File DOS service 
(57h), 35 
group assembler directive, 426 


Handles, file, 33-34 
Hard disks, 235-236, 261. See also Disks 
and disk drives 
device names for, 30 
as nonremovable disks, 265 
partitioning, 30, 255, 258, 358, 361, 
517-521 
support for, 240 
Hardware registers in Intel 
microprocessors, 465—468 
Hardware requirements, 6—7 
hex2asc procedure, 212-214, 230-231, 
398-400, 405—406 
hex2bcd procedure, 193, 195, 219, 388 
hex2dec procedure, 392 
Hidden file attribute, 250-251 
Hidden Sectors (HS) field in BPB, 258-259, 
278-279, 354 
High density disks, 236 
High-level languages. See C language 
High Memory Area (HMA), 478 
High-order bytes, 462 
High Sierra Group format, 420 
High-speed controllers, 17 
Horizontal retrace, writing to screen 
during, 198-199 
Huge memory model for C, 424 
Hummel, Robert L., The Processor and 
Coprocessor, 474 
Hung devices, 157 


IBM-compatible format, device header bit 
for, 74, 338-339 

IBMBIO.COM file, 335, 513-514 

IBMDOS.COM file, 513 

in instruction, 16, 182, 185 

In-line assembly language, 425 

Incompatibilities, 408 

Index files for directories, 323 

Index registers, 467-468 

Indexing with tables, 79-80 


Initial allocation unit in file directories, 252 


initial procedure, 80, 88 
Initialization command (0), 51-53, 347-349 
in C, 426 
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C header file structure for, 435—436 
C skeleton function for, 438, 441-442, 
454—455 
for CD-ROM, 420 
for Clock Device Driver, 190, 199-201, 
221-222 
for Console Device Driver, 100, 111-118, 
125 
debugging, 385, 399-401 
for disks, 265, 267 
DOS services with, 53, 81 
for Printer Device Driver, 151-152, 154, 
168 
for RAM Disk Device Driver, 281—282, 
292-295, 311-312 
request header for, 329, 347 
unimplemented, status word for, 377 
Initialization of DOS, 513-514 
Initialize Drive Characteristics disk 
service, 495 
Initialize Parallel Port parallel port 
service, 20, 23 
Initialize Printer printer service, 509 
Initialize Serial Port serial port service, 
20-21, 498-499 
Input command (4), 51-53, 356-357 
C header file structure for, 435 
C skeleton function for, 438, 449 
for CD-ROM, 419 
for Clock Device Driver, 190, 200—204, 
222-224 
for Console Device Driver, 100, 113-115, 
125-126 
for disks, 268—269 
for Printer Device Driver, 153, 169 
for RAM Disk Device Driver, 281—282, 
297, 3138-314 
request header for, 330, 357 
unimplemented, status word for, 377 
Input Device Check DOS service (OBh), 115 
Input devices, 14 
Input Flush command (7), 51, 54, 359-360 
C skeleton function for, 439, 450 
for CD-ROM, 420 
for Clock Device Driver, 204, 224 
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for Console Device Driver, 100, 116—117, 
126 
for Printer Device Driver, 153, 169 
for RAM Disk Device Driver, 297-298, 
314 
request header for, 331, 360 
unimplemented, status word for, 377 
input procedure, 140 
Input Status command (6), 51, 54, 358-359 
C skeleton function for, 439, 449-450 
for Clock Device Driver, 204, 224 
for Console Device Driver, 115, 126 
for Printer Device Driver, 153, 169 
for RAM Disk Device Driver, 297-298, 
314 
request header for, 330-331, 359 
unimplemented, status word for, 377 
Inside the 80286 (Strauss), 471 
Installing device drivers, 61 
Instruction Pointer (IP) register, 468 
Instructions to assembler sections. See 
_ Assembler directives 
int instruction, 31, 470 
int29h procedure, 408 
int86 function in C, 425, 447 
Intel microprocessors, 461 
80286, 470-471 
80386, 471-474 
80486, 474 
future of, 474 
hardware registers in, 465-468 
I/O structure of, 468—470 
memory structure of, 462—466 
Interrupt Enable Flag, 469 
INTERRUPT procedure, 41—42, 341, 
343-345 
address of, 68, 72—74, 107 
for Clock Device Driver, 193—195, 
218-219 
command-checking in, 410-411 
for Console Device Driver, 108-110, 
123-124 
for DRIVER.ASM, 429-431, 444-445 
functions of, 47—48 
for Printer Device Driver, 149-151, 
167-168 
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for RAM Disk Device Driver, 288—289, 
309-310 | 
for Simple Device Driver, 68, 77-80, 
87-88 
in two-step calling process, 44—46 
Interrupts 
DOS, 31-33 
incompatibilities in, 408 
I/O, 469-470 
for keyboard, 22—26, 97, 358, 507-509 
for parallel adapters, 20, 22-24, 401, 509 
for serial adapters, 19-23, 498-501 
for video screen, 26—27, 97—98, 483—492 
Invalid disk change error code (F), 83, 357, 
361-362, 376 
I/O bus signals, 15 
I/O Complete system service, 504 
I/O structure of Intel microprocessors, 
468—470 
IO.SYS file, 243, 5138-514 
IOCTL bit in device headers, 74, 338 
IOCTL calls 
for CD-ROM, 418 
for Printer Device Driver, 134—141 
IOCTL DOS service (44h), 35, 53, 1385-136, 
355 
for change testing, 301, 367 
for generic I/O control, 370-371 
for Printer Device Driver, 160 
for raw-mode output, 407 
IOCTL Input command (3), 51-53, 354-356 
C header file structure for, 435 
C skeleton function for, 438, 449 
for CD-ROM, 420-422 
for Clock Device Driver, 200, 222 
for Console Device Driver, 113 
for disks, 268 
for Printer Device Driver, 152, 154-155, 
169 
for RAM Disk Device Driver, 296-297, 
313 
request header for, 330, 355 
unimplemented, status word for, 377 
IOCTL Output command (12), 51-52, 55, 
364-365 
C skeleton function for, 439, 452-453 


for CD-ROM, 420, 422-423 
for Clock Device Driver, 208—209, 227 
for Console Device Driver, 118, 127 
for disks, 269 
for Printer Device Driver, 160-161, 
172-173 
for RAM Disk Device Driver, 300, 315 
request header for, 332, 365 
unimplemented, status word for, 377 
IOCTL Queries bit in device headers, 74, 
339 
IOCTL Query command (25), 51-52, 
374—375 
C skeleton function for, 441, 454 
request header for, 335, 375 
unimplemented, status word for, 377 
IOCTL Read operation, 135 
IOCTL Write operation, 136, 160 
isetup procedure, 390-391 


Jump code instruction in boot area, 242, 
278, 286, 295 
Jump tables, 79 


Keep Process DOS service (31h), 35, 185 

Kernel, 27, 58, 514 

Keyboard. See Console Device Driver 

Keyboard Buffer Write keyboard service, 
508 

Keyboard Intercept system service, 502 

Keyboard Services ROM BIOS interrupt 
(Qh), 23-24, 95, 483 

Keyboard Services ROM BIOS interrupt 
(16h), 23-26, 97, 358, 507-509 


Labels for assembler, 69—70 

Lafore, Robert, Assembly Language Primer 
for the IBM PC and XT, 5 

Large memory model for C, 424 | 

Large Sectors (LS) field in BPB, 259, 354 

lea instruction, 325 

Leap years for Clock Device Driver, 204, 
207-208 

Length of request headers, 43-44 

Library calls in C, 425 

Light pen, interrupt for, 484 
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LINK linker and linking, 6—7, 60, 86, 90, 
321-322, 456 
Linked lists for drivers, 38—39, 73, 328, 382 
Load and Execute a Program DOS service 
(4Bh), 35 
Local procedures, 41—42 
for Clock Device Driver, 193, 195-199, 
219-221, 388-389 
for Console Device Driver, 110—111, 124 
for Printer Device Driver, 168 
for RAM Disk Device Driver, 289-292, 
310-311 
saving registers in, 78, 383-384 
for Simple Device Driver, 68, 80—81, 88 
Local variables. See Variables 
Logical addresses, 471 
Logical devices, getting and setting, 
372-375 
Logical disk drives, 258, 353, 517-521 
Low-order bytes, 462 
LPTx devices and adapters, 29-30, 
133-134, 342 


Machine incompatibilities, 408 
Machine-independent programming, 96 
Macro Assembler, 59, 328 
main function in C, 455 
Main procedure 
for Clock Device Driver, 187, 190, 217 
for Console Device Driver, 105, 122 
for Printer Device Driver, 147—148, 166 
for RAM Disk Device Driver, 282, 285, 
307 
for Simple Device Driver, 67, 71—72, 87 
Major function codes for Generic I/O 
Control, 370-371 
MASM assembler, 6—7, 69-72, 323 
Media change status word, 351 
Media Check command (1), 52-53, 261, 
264, 350-352 
for block devices, 48-50 
C header file structure for, 435 
C skeleton function for, 438, 448 
for CD-ROM, 419 
for Clock Device Driver, 200, 222 
for Console Device Driver, 113, 125 
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for disks, 266, 268 
for Printer Device Driver, 153, 169 
for RAM Disk Device Driver, 281-282, 
295, 312-313 
request header for, 329, 350 
unimplemented, status word for, 377 
Media descriptors, 245-246 
in BPB, 257, 266, 278-279, 354 
_ for Console Device Driver, 105 
device header bit for, 338—339 
Medium memory model for C, 424 
Memory 
DOS management of, 27 
expanded, 477-478 
extended, 475-479 
and Intel microprocessors, 462—466 
for RAM disks, 275, 277-278, 281 
Memory Available ROM BIOS interrupt 
(12h), 492 
Memory-mapping for video controllers, 
186-187 
Memory models for C, 424-425 _ 
Memory segmentation, 461, 463-466 
Microprocessors. See Intel microprocessors 
Minor function codes for Generic I/O 
Control, 370-371, 374-375 
MM58167A clock/calendar chip, 179-180 
address of, 180, 184-185, 210, 213-214 
programming, 182-184 
MODE command (DOS), 133-134 
Modify Allocated Memory Blocks DOS 
service (4Ah), 35 
Months for Clock Device Driver, 191-193, 
200-202 
mov instruction, 77, 97—100 


Move a Directory Entry DOS service (56h), 


35 
Move a File Pointer DOS service (42h), 35 
Move Data to/from Conventional to 
Extended Memory function, 476 
Move Extended Memory system service, 
503-504 
MS-DOS Programmer’s Reference, 5 
MS-DOS vs. PC-DOS, 409 
MSDOS.SYS file, 243, 513 
Multimedia devices, 417 
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Multiplying by shifting, 325 

Multiprocessing, 474 

Multitasking, 45—46 

Musical keyboard. See Console Device 
Driver 


Names 
for CD-ROM, 418-419 
for Console Device Driver, 107 
for devices, 29-30, 74—75, 341 
for files, 249-250 
Near calls, 71, 382, 425 — 
New devices, device drivers for, 36—37 
Non-IBM Format bit in device headers, 74, 
338-339 
Nondestructive Input command (5), 51, 
53-54, 358-359 
C header file structure for, 436 
C skeleton function for, 438—439, 449 
for Clock Device Driver, 204, 224 
for Console Device Driver, 100, 115-116, 
126 
for Printer Device Driver, 153, 169 
for RAM Disk Device Driver, 297-298, 
314 
request header for, 330, 359 
unimplemented, status word for, 377 
Nonremovable disks, 261. 
NUL: device, 29-30, 38-39, 342 
Null device bit in device headers, 74, 339 
Number of FATs (NF) field in BPB, 257, 
278-279, 354 
Number of Heads (NH) field in BPB, 
257-258, 278-279, 354 
Numbering sectors, 238-239 


Object code, 59, 321-322 

Odd addresses, 462 

Offset addresses, 464 

Open architecture, 15 

Open devices, tracking, 55, 270, 365-366 
Open File DOS service (Fh), 34 

Open File DOS service (8Dh), 33-36 
Operating environment, 323 

Operating system partitions, 519-520 
Options for assembler, 70 


org assembler directive, 381 

OS/2 operating system, 471 

osetup procedure, 391 

out instruction, 15-16, 182 

Output command (8), 51-52, 54, 360-362 
C header file structure for, 436 
C skeleton function for, 439, 450—451 
for CD-ROM, 419 
for Clock Device Driver, 190, 205-208, 

224-227 


for Console Device Driver, 101, 116-117, 


126-127 
for disks, 269 
for Printer Device Driver, 154—158, 
170-171 
for RAM Disk Device Driver, 281-282, 
298, 314 
request header for, 331, 361 
unimplemented, status word for, 377 
Output devices, 14 
Output Flush command (11), 51, 55, 364 
C skeleton function for, 439, 450 
for Clock Device Driver, 208—209, 227 
for Console Device Driver, 118, 127 
for Printer Device Driver, 153, 172 
for RAM Disk Device Driver, 300, 315 
request header for, 332, 364 
unimplemented, status word for, 377 
Output Status command (10), 51, 54, 363 
C skeleton function for, 439, 451-452 
for Clock Device Driver, 208-209, 227 
for Console Device Driver, 118, 127 


for Printer Device Driver, 155, 158-159, 


171-172 
for RAM Disk Device Driver, 300, 314 
request header for, 332, 363 
unimplemented, status word for, 377 


Output Til Busy command (16), 51, 55-56, 


368-369 
C skeleton function for, 440, 453 
for Clock Device Driver, 208-209, 228 
for Console Device Driver, 118, 127 
device header bit for, 338 


for Printer Device Driver, 144, 157-158, 


160, 173 
for RAM Disk Device Driver, 302, 315 
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request header for, 333, 368 
unimplemented, status word for, 377 
Output With Verify command (9), 51-52, 
54-55, 362-363 
C skeleton function for, 439, 451 
for CD-ROM, 419 
for Clock Device Driver, 190, 208-209, 
227 
for Console Device Driver, 101, 118, 127 
for disks, 269 
for Printer Device Driver, 158, 171 
for RAM Disk Device Driver, 281-282, 
298-300, 314 
request header for, 331-332, 362 
unimplemented, status word for, 377 
Overflow Flag, 469 
Overhead, disk, 237, 239-240, 254, 275, 278 


pack pragma in C, 455 

Padding by C compilers, 447, 455 

Page frames, 477 

Palettes, interrupts for, 485-488 

para assembler directive, 70 

Paragraphs, 70, 463—465 

Parallel devices, 16, 30, 133-134 

Parallel port ROM BIOS services (17h), 
20-23, 142-144, 155, 401, 509 

Parameters for disks, 255—260 

Parity Flag, 469 

Park Disk Heads disk service, 498 

Parse File Name DOS service (29h), 35 

Partition sector, 518-521 

Partitions, disk, 30, 255, 258, 353, 361, 
517-521 

PATH command (DOS), 323 

PC-DOS vs. MS-DOS, 409 

Periscope product, 384 

Pixels, interrupts for, 26, 98, 485-486 

Platters, disk, 236 

Play command (132) for CD-ROM, 420-421 

Pointer registers, 467-468 

Pointers 

for clusters, 247 
for drivers, 38-39, 328 

Pointing Device Interface system service, 

505-506 
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pop instruction, 85, 384 
Port addresses 
for devices, 325-326 
for MM58167A clock/calendar chip, 180, 
184—185, 210, 213-214 
Ports 
device names for, 30 
direct access to, 19 
I/O, 468-469 
ROM BIOS services for, 19-23, 142-144, 
155, 401, 498-501, 509 
serial and parallel, 16 
Power On Self Test (POST) system service, 
502 
Pragmas in C, 455 
Print a Character printer service, 509 
Print Character DOS service (5h), 34 
Print Screen ROM BIOS interrupt (5h), 483 
PRINT utility (DOS), 28, 134 
Printer Device Driver 
assembler directives for, 142, 145-147, 
164—166 
building, 162—163, 175 
in C language, 442—455 
command processing for, 144, 151-161, 
168-173 
Common Exit section for, 161-162, 
173—174 


device header for, 142, 144, 148-149, 163 


End of Program section for, 161-168, 
174-175 
Error Exit section for, 160, 173 
INTERRUPT procedure for, 149-151, 
167-168 
IOCTL calls for, 134-141 
local procedures for, 168 
main procedure for, 147-148, 166 
and printer types, 133-134 
ROM BIOS services for, 141-142 
STRATEGY procedure for, 149-150, 167 
using, 175 
work space for, 148-149, 167 
Printer out of paper error code (9), 83, 376 
Printer Services ROM BIOS interrupt 
(17H), 401, 509 
Printers, 16, 133-134 
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Priority of devices, 46 

PRN: device, 29-30, 342. See also Printer 
Device Driver 

proc assembler directive, 71 

Procedures, 8 

Process Termination system service, 503 

Processor and Coprocessor, The (Hummel), 
A474 

Processor faults, 470 

Program Segment Prefix (PSP) with C, 424 

Program structure, 41-42 

Programmable Option Select system 
service, 506—507 

Protected mode, 470—473, 478 

Prototyping, 384-399 

prtmsg procedure, 406 

public assembler directive, 70 

push instruction, 78, 383-384 


RAM Disk Device Driver 

assembler directives for, 282—285, 
305-307 

building, 303 

command processing for, 280—282, 
292-302, 311-315 

Common Exit section for, 301-302, 
315-316 

designing, 280-281 

device header for, 280, 285-286, 307-308 

End of Program section for, 302-3038, 316 

Error Exit section for, 301-302, 315 

internal format of, 278-280 —/ 

INTERRUPT procedure for, 288-289, 
309-310 

local procedures for, 289-292, 310-311 

main procedure for, 282, 285, 307 

modifying, 303-304, 315-316 

parts of, 277-278 

request headers for, 280, 286, 288 

STRATEGY procedure for, 288, 308 

using, 275-276 

work space for, 286—288, 308 

RAM disks 

as deviceless drivers, 41 

as nonremovable disks, 261 

operation of, 276 


Random access devices, 235 
Random Block Read DOS service (27h), 34 
Random Block Write DOS service (28h), 34 
Random Read DOS service (21h), 34 
Random Write DOS service (22h), 34 
Raw input/output mode, 407 
Read Calendar timer service, 510 
Read Cassette Data system service, 501 
Read Character and Attribute video 
service, 26, 98, 485 
Read CMOS Clock timer service, 509-510 
Read Cursor Position video service, 26, 98, 
484 
Read Disk Sectors disk service, 493 
Read fault error code (B), 83, 376 
Read from File/Device DOS service (3Fh), 
36-37 
Read Joystick system service, 503 
Read Keyboard and Echo DOS service (1h), 
34 
Read Keyboard DOS service (8h), 34 
Read Light-pen Position video service, 26, 
98, 484 
Read Long command (128) for CD-ROM, 
419-421 
Read Long Prefetch command (1380) for 
CD-ROM, 420-421 
Read Next Keyboard Character keyboard 
service, 25, 97, 507 
Read-only file attribute, 250-251 
Read Pixel Dot video service, 26, 98, 486 
read procedure, 396-398 
Read Sectors disk service, 495 
Read System Clock timer service, 509 
Read Test Buffer disk service, 496 
Read/write heads, 235-236 
Real mode, 470-473 
Reboot From Disk ROM BIOS interrupt 
(19h), 509 
Recalibrate Disk disk service, 496 
Receive One Character serial port service, 
20-21, 499 
Registers 
general, 467 
instruction pointer, 468 
pointer and index, 467—468 


Index 


restoring, 85, 384 
saving, 78, 383-384 
segment, 465—466, 468 
Relative sector numbers, 361 
Removable disks, 261 3 
Removable Media command (15), 52, 56, 
367-368 
C skeleton function for, 440, 453 
for CD-ROM, 419 
for Clock Device Driver, 208-209, 227 
for Console Device Driver, 118, 127 
for disks, 270 
for Printer Device Driver, 144, 154, 173 
for RAM Disk Device Driver, 281, 
300-302, 315 
request header for, 333, 368 
unimplemented, status word for, 377 
Rename File DOS service (17h), 34 
Replacement drivers, 38-39 
Request Headers, 42—44, 346-347 
addresses of, 44, 47-49, 77 
for C driver, 442 
for CD-ROM, 419-420 
for Console Device Driver, 104-105, 
121-122 
for DRIVER.ASM, 428, 432-433, 442 
for DRIVER.H, 433, 436—437 
printing information from, 401—406 
for RAM Disk Device Driver, 280, 286, 
288 
registers for, 383 
for Simple Device Driver, 76 
status word in, 43—44, 81-84, 280, 
352-353, 375, 377 
structures for, 99, 328-335 
Requirements, hardware and software, 6—7 
Reserved area on disks, 241-243, 255, 278 
Reserved device names, 29-30 
Reserved sectors area, 242 
Reserved Sectors (RS) field in BPB, 
256-257, 278-279, 354 
Reset Alarm Clock timer service, 510 
Reset Disk disk service, 492—493 
Resets, system, 514 
Restoring registers, 85, 384 
ret instruction, 85 
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Return Current Setting of Verify DOS 
service (54h), 35 
RETURN instruction, 68 
Return Text of Current Directory DOS 
service (47h), 35 
rol instruction, 79 
ROM BIOS services, 18-19 
for Console Device Driver, 97—98 
in design consideration, 96 
for displaying output, 400-401 
and DOS, 27-28 
incompatibilities in, 408 
listing of interrupts for, 483-510 
for Printer Device Driver, 141-142 
sector numbering by, 238 
Routines, 8 
RS-232-C connector, 16 


save procedure, 289-291, 298, 310 
Saving registers, 78, 383-384 
Scan codes, 22—24, 113-115 
Screen 
attributes for, 485 
memory for, 193 
ROM BIOS services for, 26—27, 97—98, 
483-492 
writing to, 198—199 
Scroll Window Down video service, 26, 98, 
485 
Scroll Window Up video service, 26, 98, 
484—485 
Search for First Entry DOS service (11h), 
34 
Search for Next Entry DOS service (12h), 
34 
Sector not found error code (8), 83, 376 
Sector Size (SS) field in BPB, 256, 278-279, 
354 
Sectors, 237—239 
for CD-ROM, 418, 526-527 
for file directories, 249 
maximum number of, 254—255 
partition, 518-521 
for RAM disks, 276, 281 
reading, 31-32 
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writing to, 31, 33, 35-36, 56—58, 
360-362, 493, 495 
Sectors per Track (ST) field in BPB, 257, 
259, 278-279, 354 
Seek command (131) for CD-ROM, 420-421 
Seek disk service, 495—496 
Seek error error code (6), 83, 376 
Segment registers, 465—466, 468 
Segmenting memory, 461, 463—466 
Segments 
in addresses, 464 
assembler directives and labels for, 
70-71, 383 
with C, 424 
grouping, 426 
overriding, 77, 383 
Select Disk DOS service (Eh), 34 


select procedure, 390 


Send One Character serial port service, 499 
Sequential Read DOS service (14h), 34 
Sequential Write DOS service (15h), 34, 
56-58 
Serial devices, 16, 133-134 
Serial Port Services ROM BIOS interrupt 
(14h), 19-23, 142-1438, 498-501 
Serial ports and adapters 
device names for, 30 
direct access to, 19 
Set Active Display Page video service, 26, 
98, 484 
Set Alarm Clock timer service, 510 
Set Calendar timer service, 510 
Set CMOS Clock timer service, 510 
Set Color Palette video service, 26, 98, 485 
Set Cursor Position video service, 26, 98, 
484 
Set Cursor Size video service, 26, 98, 483 
Set Date DOS service (2Bh), 35 
Set Disk Transfer Address DOS service 
(1Ah), 34 
Set Disk Type disk service, 497 
Set Keyclick keyboard service, 508 
Set Logical Device command (24), 51-52, 
339, 373-374 
C skeleton function for, 441, 454 


request header for, 335, 374 
unimplemented, status word for, 377 
Set Media Type disk service, 497-498 
Set Modem Control Register serial port 
service, 501 
Set Relative Record DOS service (24h), 34 
Set Repeat Rate keyboard service, 507-508 
Set System Clock timer service, 509 
Set Time DOS service (2Dh), 35 
Set Vector DOS service (25h), 34, 214 
Set Video Mode video service, 26, 98, 483 
Set/reset Verify Flag DOS service (2Eh), 35 
setatt procedure, 412 
SHELL command, 514 
Shift instructions, 79, 325 
Shift keys, status of, 25, 97, 507 
SI (Source Index) register, 467-468 
Sign Flag, 469 
Simple Device Driver 
assembler directives for, 67, 69—71, 87 
building, 86 
command processing for, 81-83, 88-89 
Common Exit procedure for, 84—85, 89 
device header for, 72—73, 87 
End of Program section for, 85—86, 89 
Error Exit section for, 83-84, 89 
INTERRUPT procedure for, 77-80, 87—88 
local procedures for, 80-81, 88 
main procedure for, 71—72, 87 
sections for, 65-69 
STRATEGY procedure for, 77, 87 
using, 90 
work space for, 75—76, 87 
Single-sided disks, 240 
Size 
of cursor, 26, 98, 483 
of device drivers in UMB, 413 
of disks, 254-255 
of FAT entries, 253-254 
of files, 34, 252-253 
of partitions, 521 
of RAM disks, 276 
of request readers, 347 
of sectors, 238—239 
Skeletons, 65-66, 99, 327-328, 437 
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Small memory model for C, 424—425 
Snow, 198-199 
Software requirements, 6—7 
Sound 
with CD-ROM, 421 
with Console Device Driver, 110—111, 124 
with RAM disk driver, 275-276, 288, 298 
Source code, 59 
SP (Stack Pointer) register, 401, 467 
Speaker, 28 
with Console Device Driver, 110-111, 124 
with RAM disk driver, 275-276, 288, 298 
Special bit in device headers, 74, 339, 
406-408 
Speed 
of assembly language, 323-325, 423 
of CD-ROMs, 525 
of controllers, 17 
of direct I/O calls, 17, 19, 96 
of DOS services, 19 
Spoolers, command for, 55-56, 368-369 
SS (Stack Segment) register, 401, 465-466, 
468 
Stack Pointer register, 401 
STACK segments, 60 
Stacks 
in C, 425-426, 455 
defining, 401, 406—407 
in DRIVER.ASM, 428, 433, 443-445 
for INTERRUPT procedure, 78 
Standard devices, 16 
Standard drivers, customizing, 40 
Standard input device bit in device 
headers, 74, 339-340 
Standard interfaces, device drivers as, 3 
Standard output device bit in device 
headers, 74, 339 
Start sectors, 252, 259-260 
Starting address, 381, 455 
Static portion of request readers, 347 
Status 
of clusters, 245 
of I/O (See IOCTL entries) 
of parallel ports, 20, 23, 142, 144, 155 
of serial ports, 20-21, 142-143 
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Status word of request headers, 43-44, 280, 
352-3853 
for commands, 81-84, 375, 377 
registers for, 383 
stdio.h header file in C, 425 
Step thru Directory Matching Files DOS 
service (4Fh), 35 
Stop Play command (133) for CD-ROM, 
420-421 


STRATEGY procedure, 41-42, 341, 343-344 


address of, 68, 72—74, 107 
for Clock Device Driver, 193-194, 218 
for Console Device Driver, 108, 123 
for DRIVER.ASM, 428-429, 444 
functions of, 47-49 
for Printer Device Driver, 149-150, 167 
for RAM Disk Device Driver, 288, 308 
for Simple Device Driver, 68, 77, 87 
in two-step calling process, 44—46 
Strauss, Ed, Inside the 80286, 471 
Strings 
IOCTL, 134-136 
microprocessor instructions for, 468 
services for, 34, 490 
struct directives in C, 433 
Structures, 99-100 
assemblers supporting, 323 
checking, 382 
for Clock Device Driver, 187-190, 
215-217, 386-388 
for Console Device Driver, 102—103, 
121-122 
for Printer Device Driver, 142, 145-147, 
164—166 
for RAM Disk Device Driver, 282-285, 
305-307 
request headers in, 99, 328-335 
Subdirectory file attribute, 250-251 
Surfaces, disk, 237 
Switch to Protected Mode system service, 
504 
switch2new procedure, 401, 406—407 
switch2old procedure, 406—407 
SYS extension, 60-61 
SYS program, 513 
SYSINT code, 513 
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System clock, 181 

System disks, 243, 513 

System file attribute, 250-251 

System Request Key system service, 503 

System Services ROM BIOS interrupt 
(15h), 501-507 


Tables 
for BPB, 265, 349 
for commands, 79-80, 433 
for partitions, 519-521 
Technical Reference Manual, 5 
Templates, 65—66, 99, 327-328, 437 
Terminal emulators, 40 
Terminate a Process DOS service (4Ch), 35 
Terminate Address interrupt (22h), 31 
Terminate but Stay Resident DOS service 
(31h), 35, 185 
Terminate but Stay Resident interrupt 
(27h), 31, 33 
Terminate-but-Stay-Resident (TSR) 
programs, 180, 413 
Terminate Program DOS service (0h), 34 
Terminate Program interrupt (20h), 31 
Test disks, 381 
Test instructions, 468 
Test programs 
for C drivers, 456—458 
for devices, 325-326 
_TEXT segment in DRIVER.SYS, 4382-433 
Third-party debuggers, 384 
Time 
driver for (See Clock Device Driver) 
of update or creation, in file directories, 
251 
TIME command (DOS), 180, 200 
Time-of-day counter, 182—183 
Time of Day ROM BIOS interrupt (8h), 
181-182, 483 
Time of Day Services ROM BIOS interrupt 
(1Ah), 182, 509-510 
Time outs, 514 
time procedure, 392-393 
Timer Tick ROM BIOS interrupt (1Ch), 
182, 185-187, 197, 510 
Timing signals, 180-182 


Tiny memory model for C, 424-425, 
455-456 

title assembler directive, 442 

TONE procedure, 110-111, 115, 124 

Total Sectors (TS) field in BPB, 257, 259, 
278-279, 354 

Tracks, 236—238, 525 

Transmit One Character parallel port 
service, 20, 23, 142, 144, 155, 509 

Transmit One Character serial port 
service, 20-21, 142—143, 499 


‘Trap Flag, 469 


Turbo Assembler, 6—7, 323 

Turn Cassette Motor Off system service, 
501 

Turn Cassette Motor On system service, 
501 

Two-step call process, 45—46 

Type-ahead keyboard function, 95 

typedef directives in C, 433-436 


Unimplemented commands, status words 
for, 377 

Unit codes for devices, 43-44 

UNIX operating systems, 471 

Unknown command error code (3), 83, 376 

Unknown media error code (7), 83, 376 

Unknown unit error code (1), 83, 376 

Unused file entries, 249 

Upper Memory Blocks (UMB), 413-414 


Variables 
assembler, 69 
in C, 425 
for Clock Device Driver, 191—193, 
217-218, 388 
for Console Device Driver, 108, 122—123 
for Printer Device Driver, 148-149, 167 
for RAM Disk Device Driver, 286—288, 
308 
for Simple Device Driver, 75—76, 87 
VDISK.SYS driver, 276, 475 
Vectors, interrupt, 470 
Vendor identification code, 242-243, 278, 
286, 295 
VERIFY command (DOS), 101, 117, 362 
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Verify Disk Sectors disk service, 493-494 
Verifying write commands. See Output 
With Verify command (9) 
Versions 
and attribute bits, 120, 411-412 
for commands, 345-346 
and compatibility, 409-412 
for disk support, 240 
effects of, 4 
for Printer Device Driver, 144, 148-149 
test disks for, 381 
Video controllers, memory-mapping for, 
186-187 
Video ROM BIOS services (10h), 26—27, 
97-98, 483-492 
Virtual 8086 Mode, 471 
Virtual Control Program Interface (VCPI), 
478 
Virtual devices, 41, 475-476 
Virtual memory, 471 
Volume Descriptors for CD-ROMs, 526 
Volume IDs, 352, 354 
Volume label file attribute, 250-251, 262 
Volumes for partitions, 521 


Warnings, linker, 90, 456 
Watchdog Timer Control system service, 
506 
Windows with editors, 322 
Word pointers, 98-100 
Words, 462 
Work space, 41-42 
for Clock Device Driver, 191-193, 
217-218, 388 
for Console Device Driver, 108, 122-123 
for Printer Device Driver, 148-149, 167 
for RAM Disk Device Driver, 286—288, 
308 
for Simple Device Driver, 68, 75—76, 87 
Write Cassette Data system service, 501—502 
Write Character and Attribute video 
service, 26, 98, 485 
Write Character as TTY video service, 26, 
98, 116, 486 
Write Character String video service, 
26-27, 98, 490 
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Write Character video service, 26, 98, 485 Write to File/device DOS service (40h), 


Write Disk Sectors disk service, 493 35-36 
Write fault error code (A), 83, 376 Writing 
Write fault errors, 83, 158, 376 device driver programs, 59, 381-384 
Write-Once-Read-Many (WORM) devices, to disks, 31, 33, 35-36, 56-58, 360-362, 
418 493, 495 | 
Write Pixel Dot video service, 26, 98, 485-486 | 
write procedure, 393-396 XMS (Extended Memory Specification), 478 
Write protect violation error code (0), 83, 
376 Years for Clock Device Driver, 201—202, 
Write Sectors disk service, 495 204, 207-208 
Write Sequential File Record DOS service 
(15h), 34, 56-58 Zero Flag, 469 


Write Test Buffer disk service, 496 
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The Program disk for this book includes all the sources shown in listings. 


Please enclose a check or money order for U.S. $15.00 for each disk desired. 
Foreign orders outside North America, add $2.00 shipping and handling. 


Name 
Address 

City, State, ZIP 
Country 


Please make your check payable to R. Lai and send it along with this order 
form to: | 


Robert S. Lai 
P.O. Box 337 
Moss Beach, CA 940388 
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The Classic Book on Device Drivers — 
Completely Updated to Cover DOS 5 


RITING device drivers is one of the most challenging aspects of pro- 
y Re =. gramming. Writing MS-DOS Device Drivers, Second Edition is a superb 
—— itoduction to device drivers and provides in-depth technical treatment 

of DOS, the IBM® PC, and advanced programming skills. The book presents detailed 
instruction in writing DOS drivers that control internal devices such as screens and RAM 
disks, and hardware such as printers, plotters, clocks, and mice. Beyond learning tech- 
niques to build your own device drivers, you will find a collection of device drivers that 
you can customize for your Own use. 
The complete, usable examples include: 
* a driver that writes text fo screen 
* aconsole driver that enables the keyboard and screen 
¢ a printer driver that services serial and parallel ports 
¢ a real-time driver for a clock/calendar board 
*acomplete RAM driver that incorporates DOS disk file structure 
¢ a full-function driver 

Considered the standard work on DOS device drivers, this new edition has been com- 
pletely updated to cover DOS 5, the new Intel processors, and extended memory. A new 
chapter on advanced topics includes information on how CD-ROMs interface to DOS, 
and how fo write device drivers in C. 

This book also presents vital information about DOS internals, PC design fundamentals, 


BIOS interrupts, and hard disk features. Programmers and developers will find this book useful 
both as a library of device drivers and as an in-depth tutorial on writing device drivers. 


Robert S. Lai is a consultant specializing in large-scale computer projects. He has written 
hundreds of device drivers and worked as a systems manager at Tandem Computers, |nc. 
and Data General. 
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